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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



"Geeek for Beginners," by Joseph B. Mayor, 
London, came into my hands about two years ago *, 
and has been nsed with my classes since then with 
the greatest satisfaction. My motive in reediting it 
has been to make it a convenient companion to the 
" Greek Grammar " of Professor Iladley. 

I have, therefore, omitted from the present edi- 
tion all matter for which it was possible to substitute 
a convenient reference ; for I believe that the student 
should, from the first, obtain his knowledge of gram- 
mar from the Grammar itself. The verb has, from 
the outset, been presented in entire tense-systems, 
rather than in the limitations of one mood at a time : 
the fundamental distinctions of moods in simple sen- 
tences are not so subtile that they can not be pre- 
sented to the student in a single exercise. The vo- 
cabularies of Greek words have been gathered up 
from the body of the book and consolidated at the 
end ; and care has been taken that the meanings of 
the words be given in the natural order of primary 

' It had then passed into the seventh edition. 
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and secondary senses. Occasional slips in derivation 
have been detected, as when SXof; is made cognate 
with whole; and the etymology of the entire book 
has been made to accord with that of Curtins. In 
addition to corrections of the numerous errors in the 
accentuation of Greek words, the whole subject of 
accent has been introduced and made a matter of 
study and practice, it having been left untouched in 
the English edition. 

The revision has been conducted throughout in 
the spirit of the following * : 

" At the present time there is a widely spread de- 
sire for scientific method in education. . . . Without 
doubt the desire could be more readily met, were not 
classics and science felt to be widely separated. . . . 
And yet this separation of the two subjects is detri- 
mental to both. The scholar accuses the man of 
science of ' a want of taste ' ; the man of science re- 
gards the scholar as one who neglects the present for 
the past. But when we regard language as an organ- 
ism ["parasitic, indeed, but still an organism"], and 
the science of langnagie as a physical science, this un- 
fortunate separation is bridged over. . . . Npw, by 
teaching language scientifically, all these distinctions 
[of inflection] and the reasons for them are impressed 
upon the pupil ; and thus even a knowledge of the 
declensions becomes of value. ... he knows some- 

* Vide also Professor Mayor's Preface, fourth paragraph. 
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thing of language. And of all knowledge tliis is the 
most valuable. For language is in a nearer relation 
to the mind than anything else. It stands between 
ns and the outward world ; we may also say between 
us and our own thoughts. Unless we know some- 
thing of its true nature, it is almost impossible for us 
to emancipate ourselves from its dominion and be- 
come thinking, not merely speaking, beings." — ^Eve- 
lyn Abbott, Translator of Curiius. 

"And though, of course, scientific investigation 
and the practical teaching required at school are na- 
turally far apart, it is by no means impossible to en- 
liven the latter even from the veryfrst by the insight 
obtained in the paths of science. Changes of sounds, 
rules of accentuation, forms of inflection, are no 
longer what they were, in the eyes of one who has 
learned to combine them into a whole, and to recog- 
nize even in the smallest details the web woven by 
the genius of language. ... In this way, too, some- 
thing of the delight which every glimpse of order and 
law insures will come even to the pupil's aid. If, when 
the forms have been impressed on the memory, the 
pupil is taught by correct analysis to see how they 
have arisen, and to perceive the special causes of ap- 
parent irregularities, there is no doubt that by such a 
course the attention is sharpened and the memory ren- 
dered more tenacious. . . . And this can be brought 
to the help of the youthful pupil without in the least 
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increasing the material amount of his studies. ... In 
the general demand for * concentration ' in education, 
it must be regarded as a considerable gain that instruc- 
tion in language, if imparted with regard to the new 
science [philology], approaches more nearly to the 
method of the so-called exact sciences. . . . 

" And not even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Greek as a language will go so far as not to recognize 
the object of learning Greek in a knowledge of Ho- 
mer, Sophocles, and Demosthenes, no less than in 
understanding the form of the aorist or use of the 
optative. But the only way by which the intellectual 
treasures to be found in the Greek language can be- 
come so perfectly familiar as to have a real influence 
in education, is an accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; and the study of the language in the literal 
sense, that is, careful practice in the forms and their 
uses and the gradual unlocking of the treasures of 
the vocabulary, justly lays claim to a large part of the 
time devoted to learning Greek. . . . 

"For a school-grammar accurately chosen terms 
are indispensable."— Curtius, 7^2 ^^c?rf. to "Elucida- 
tions of Greek Grammar." 

In giving references to the " Primer of Philol- 
ogy," by John Peile, I believe I have rendered a 
service to the maturer students; who will also find 
themselves interested in and helped by the Notes 
which I have added at the end of the book. What 
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general use can be made of tliese portions of the 
book must be left to each instructor to determine 
for himself. 

I can not suppose that no errors or mistakes have 
crept into my work; and I shall be prompt to 
acknowledge any that may be brought to my atten- 
tion. 

Edwabd G, Coy. 

Phillips Acadkict, Andoveft JTmi., 18S0. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



These is an outcry against the study of Greek in 
the present day, on the ground that the result bears 
no proportion, in the majority of cases, to the time 
and labor spent upon it. 

I have no wish to enter upon the debated ques- 
tion, whether a knowledge of Greek is more or less 
" useful " than a knowledge of natural science ; but 
assuming that, as a matter of fact, it will for some 
time longer be taught to a large proportion of higher- 
class boys in England, some of whom will carry on 
the study, and others, the majority, will never go 
beyond the merest elements, I have endeavored in 
this book, first, to smooth away some of the difficul- 
ties which beset the commencement of Greek for all, 
and, secondly, to* make the earlier steps interesting 
and useful even to those who will never get beyond 
them. 

The method which I have pursued is, I believe, 
in some respects novel, in so far that it has not been 
systematically followed out in any text-book with 
which I am acquainted; though it has probably al- 
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ways been more or less practiced by efficient teachers. 
It consists in building up a boy's knowledge of Greek 
upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and 
Latin, instead of trusting everything to the unassisted 
memory. The peculiar difficulty of Greek, as com- 
pared with French or Latin, arises from the multitude 
of unfamiliar words and forms which present them- 
selves to the learner at the very threshold of the 
study. In this book, the forms and constructions of 
Greek have been throughout compared with those 
of Latin ; no rules or forms are given until they are 
required for actual practice in the exercises, and no 
Greek words have been used in, the earlier part of 
the "book except such as have connections either in 
English or Latin. I have also endeavored to make 
each step lead naturally on to that which follows, and 
have kept throughout to the beaten road, avoiding 
unusual words and phrases " tanquam scopulum." In 
this way I hope I may have done something to lessen 
the feeling of strangeness with which a boy enters 
upon the study of Greek, and at the same time sup- 
plied him with a clue which will give him an interest 
in the subject from the first. 

Though I have no doubt as to the advantages of 
the general method which I have here described, I 
feel that it is open to question, whether I have given 
too many or too few English derivatives, too many or 
too few exercises, too much or too little of grammati- 
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cal explanation; whether I have dwelt too long on 
any partictilar part of grammar, or have omitted parts 
which it would have been desirable to bring in. 

Do what we will, it is impossible to make the 
learning of Greek an easy thing, it is impossible to 
dispense with large calls upon the memory. What I 
have attempted to do is, to provide hooks and eyes 
for the memory, to appeal as far as possible to the 
understanding, and to give the learner some glimpse 
from the first of the rewards which he may expect at 
the end of his labor. Of course it is true that, the 
memory being earlier developed than the other facul- 
ties, and probably more active in childhood than in 
later life, it is desirable for children to learn many 
things before they can fully understand them ; but, 
on the other hand, the continued unreasoning exercise 
of memory is, I believe, the cause of much of that 
want of interest, and even contemptuous disbelief, in 
all knowledge, which we so often meet with in grown 
men and women. Children as a general rule overflow 
with curiosity; they can not understand all things, 
they must be content to take a great deal on trust ; 
but it does not follow from this that they should not 
be helped and encouraged to understand wherever 
their faculties admit of it. The rapid growth of 
memory is given to them that under its shelter the 
finer powers of the mind, imagination and reason, 
may find room and opportunity for gradual develop- 
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ment. If these are not called into exercise, tlie exer- 
cise of the memory itself soon becomes irksome, the 
mind is stunted, and all intellectual interest dies away. 
What has been just said will to a certain extent 
hold good against those who want no grammars, but 
would have a boy pick up his classics from his master 
at school, as he might pick up his modem languages 
from a Swiss " bonne " at home. The only meaning 
of this can be, that there is to be no systematic teach- 
ing of classics ; which is equivalent to saying that a 
multitude of isolated facts are more easily received 
and retained fti the memory than the same facts clas- 
sified and arranged. Thus we have again " the un- 
reasoning exercise of the memory," attended with the 
further disadvantage, that there is no call upon the 
learner to brace up his mind for strenuous effort. It 
may, however, be said that under the direction of his 
teachers he is to be gradually trained to classify the 
facts for himself, and thus gain a valuable lesson in 
observation and induction. If such is the view taken, 
it seems to me to fall into the opposite error of de- 
manding too great an exercise of the reasoning powers. 
A boy may fairly be expected to recognize instances 
of laws which he has been abeady taught, but hardly 
to discover the law for himself. If, on the other hand, 
the master first states and explains the law to him, 
and then points out instances or asks him to point 
them out, this is just the old grammar over again ; 
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only that it is to be taught viva voce by the master, 
instead of being prepared beforehand by the pupil 
for himself. I feel as strongly as any one the im- 
portance of a boy, especially a young boy, having all 
his lessons thoroughly catechised into him; and if 
the alternative lay between a boy's learning off gram- 
matical rules by rote without explanation, and his 
having them taught to him by the master without 
book, I should certainly prefer the latter. But, as a 
security against the possible inefficiency of masters on 
the one hand, and the probable carelessness of boys 
on the other, I think there can be no^oubt that the 
best plan is the use of a text-book, to be first ex- 
plained by the master and then learned by the boys. 

There is one further objection on which it may be 
well to say a few words. Granting that boys should 
leani off rules and practice examples, it may be 
doubted whether it is worth while to attempt an ex- 
planation of the rules in an elementary work. The 
study of principles, it is said, should be left to the 
end of the school course. My own experience does 
not quite agree with this. I believe general princi- 
ples of almost any kind may be talked into boys ; 
what puzzles them is a long chain of reasoning. The 
principles of grammar are not more abstract than 
those of geometry, and I think they may be explained 
in a manner which is both interesting and useful to 
the abler boys. Even young boys are capable of 
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being taught the analysis of sentences, which is per- 
haps the very best instrument for clearing away con- 
fusion of thought. 

It is possible that some passages may be found in 
this book, in which I hare rather had in view the 
case of. an adult student using it for his or her own 
self-instruction, than that of an ordinary school-boy. 
If this should seem so to'any master, he will, of course, 
use his own discretion as to omitting such a passage. 
In general, however, I believe that a boy who starts 
with a fair knowledge of Latin will find no diflBiculty 
in doing each exercise in its turn ; and I hope that 
when he reaches the end of the book he will have 
acquired a good practical vocabulary, together with 
some idea of the constructions of the simple sentence. 
Even in the unsatisfactory case where Greek is dis- 
continued after a few months' study, I hope the 
scholar will feel that his time has not been entirely 
thrown away, but that he has improved his knowl- 
edge of English, and at the same time gained an in- 
sight, however slight^ into the relations it bears to- 
ward a language to which the civilized world owes so 
much. 

As regards the way in which the book should be 
used, I should recommend that each of the three 
parts into which it is divided should be gone over 
a second time before commencing that which fol- 
lows. 
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Among the friends to whom I am indebted for 
assistance given during the progress of this work, I 
must mention especially H. J. Koby, Esq., and my 
brother, the Rev. John E. B. Mayor. 

St. Maboaret^b, Twickbithaii, January 16, 1869. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Aor. or A Aorist. 

Att Attic. 

Cf. (confer). . . .Compare, or con- 
sult. 

D Dual 

Eng. or E English. 

Esp Espedallj. 

Ex Exerdse. . 

Exc. Exception. 

Ff. And the follow- 

ing. 

Fin At the end. 

Fr French. 

Ger. or Gtenn.. .German. 



Impf Imperfect. 

Impy Imperatiye. 

Interr Interrogative. 

L. or Lat Latin. 

Lit Literally. 

Mid Middle Voice. 

N. T. New Testament. 

Opt Optative. 

S Substantive. 

Seq. (sequens) .And what fol- 
lows. 

St. Stem. 

V Verb. 

Voc. or V Vocative. 



It is believed that other abbreviations will explain themselves. 



HINTS FOR STUDY AND RECITATION. 



Bb prepared to give a logical analysis of each sentence. 

Of each word, notice wliat it is and where made ; what word, 
or words, it is connected with in thonght; what relation of 
thought it expresses : cite the authority of the Grammar, and 
justify the idiom. 

For the inflectioii of a word, begin with the principal parts 
and synopsis of the tense^ of verbs ; with the comparison^ of ad- 
verbs and adjectives. 

For the analysis of a word — verb, ac^ective, or nonn — give 
(a) the elements in their natural order (cf. Gr. 806) ; notice (b) 
the euphonic changes and additions, and (c) the accent. 

Let the translatloD follow, as far as possible, the order of the 
author's words ; for the order of his words best shows the order 
of his thoughts. 

It will prove of special assistance in acquiring a vocabulary 
to notice English or Latin words connected in derivation with 
the Greek words of each lesson. 



INTKODuCtIOK— Gr. 1, 2, 3 d. 



English, Latin, and Greek all belong to the same 
great family of languages, the Indo-European, and 
resemble one another in their inflections and constmo- 
tions, as well as in the possession of many common 
roots, so that the knowledge of one of them is a great 
help to the knowledge of the others. — "Primer of 
Philology," cap. iii. 

When we speak of the Indo-European languages 
as forming one family, we mean that there was a time 
in the history of the world when the ancestors of the 
great majority of the present inhabitants of Europe 
dwelt with the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
India, and spoke the same language, a language dif- 
ferent from those spoken at the time by the ancestors 
of the present Jews, Turks, Negroes, etc. Each na- 
tion, as it migrated from the original seat of the Indo- 
European race, departed more or less from the origi- 
nal language; and thus arose a variety of dialects which 
in course of time fixed themselves as distinct lan- 
guages. Each of these languages again could propa- 
gate itself by conquest or colonization, thus producing 
new dialects, to establish themselves in their turn as 
independent languages. Accordingly we find various 
degrees of relationship existing between the several 
members of the great Indo-European family. Some 
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languages may be said to stand to one another in the 
relation of mother and daughter, e. g., Latin is the 
mother of Italian and French, and Anglo-Saxon the 
mother of English. Others may be more fitly de- 
scribed as sister-languages, and this is the relation of 
Latin and Greek. They are children of a common 
parent, and have many words and forms and construc- 
tions in common ; but there are only a small number 
of words which have been borrowed directly from 
the one language by the other. The relation between 
English and these two languages is very different. 
There is first of all the general Indo-European con- 
nection, owing to wliich many of the oldest English 
words belong to roots which are also found in Latin 
and Greek, e. g., the word father appears as jpater in 
Latin and Greek ; mother is mater in Latin, meter in 
Greek. There is, secondly, a more special connection 
with Latin, partly through the Latin Church, which 
has supplied most of our ecclesiastical terms, but to a 
far more important extent through the Norman Con- 
quest, owing to which our language received a great 
accession of French words, which were mainly of 
Latin origin. Lastly, we have a large class of scien- 
tific words derived from Latin, and still more from 
Greek; some of these latter were brought into our 
language in a Latin form long ago, as theology^ phUos- 
ophy^ while others are being every day added to ex- 
press new discoveries or inventions, such as telephone^ 
phonograph. 

The great point of difference between English and 
the two classical languages is, that English, as com- 
pared with them, is an example of an analytic or un- 
inflectcd language, while they belong to the class of 
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synthetic or inflected languages/ It is tme that 
English is not, like some languages, entirely destitute 
of inflections. We have our objective and possessive 
cases, our preterites and participles ; but in most in- 
stances where Greek and Latin would express a 
change of relation by changing the form of the word, 
we keep our word the same, only prefixing to it un- 
der certain circumstances a preposition, or auxiliary 
of some sort. Owing to this want of inflections, 
English is less free than Greek or Latin as regards 
the order in which the words of the sentence have to 
be arranged. Of this we shall see examples as we 
proceed. — " Primer of Philology," cap. viii., 7. 

Dialects, 

Several dialects were spoken in Greece, differing 
from one another much as Scotch differs from Eng- 
lish, or Yorkshire from Somersetshire. The most 
important dialect was the Attic, spoken by the Athe- 
nians, and it is to this dialect that we shall here con- 
fine our attention. 

NoTB. — References are to sections of Professor Hadley's 
"Greek Grammar, ^^ unless otherwise indicated. A superior 
figure attached to a reference indicates the particular state- 
ment or paragraph in the section referred to. E. g., 195' 
means tecond statement of section 195, 

»" Prim. Phil.," cap.il 
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I. Lettebs. — Gr. 5 E. a, 6 E. cy 

1. The Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
twenty-four letters. — " Primer of Philology," cap. viii., 
8-14. 



Oapl- 
tab. 


• Small 
letters. Name. 


EngliBh pquiyalent 


A 


a 


"Ak^a 


Alpha 


a as in jpdr^ pat 


B 


fi 


BPfTa 


Beta* 


b. 


r 


7 


TdfljUL 


Gamma 


g hard, as in get Of. 
Gr. 16. / 


A 


8 


Aekra 


Delta 


d. 


E 


e 


*JS '>^l\6v 


Epsilon * 


e short, as in pet 


z 


r 


Zf)Ta 


Zeta' 


dz. 


H 


V 


'Hra 


Eta* 


e long, as in prey,* 


e 


e:^ 


OrJTa 


Theta ' 


th as in thi/nh 


I 


V 


'I&ra 


Iota' 


i as in caprice^ pit 


K 


K 


Kamra 


Kappa 


k. 


A 


\ 


Ad/Jb^Sa 


Lambda 


1. 


M 


H' 


Mv 


Mu 


m. 


N 


V 


Nv 


Nu 


n. 


H 


f 


Ul 


xr 


X. 








*0 jUKpOV 


Omicron' 


short, as in pot 


n 


IT 


m 


Pi' 


P- 


p 


P 


TS 


Eho 


r. 


s 


o-, s 


Slyfia 


Sigma 


s. 


T 


T 


Tav 


Tau» 


t. 


r 


V 


^Ty^rlkov 


Upsilon' 


u as in iune^ put 


$ 


<p 


^l 


Phi' 


ph. 


X 


X 


XI 


Chi» 


ch as in chorus. 


w 


t 


m 


Psi* 


ps. 


n 


CO 


^il fi&ya 


Omega 


long, as in prone. 


1 


In these names give 


i the sound of 


e in prey. 


9 
8 




U it 


1 (I it 


i " caprice. 



* Cf. ee in Beethoven ; also d^eXof, a form of cJ^Aof, H. 10, 466. 



LETTEBS. 5 

NoTE.~Tbe presence or absence of the somid of A is indi- 
cated in Greek by certain marks; Gr. 14, 15. v On the obsolete 
Vau, so important io explaining existing forms and illustrating 
the derivations or connections of words, Gr. 23 D. Traces of an 
original Jod, consonant iota, often appear; Gr. 89, 59-61. 

The Greek adjective which occurs in the names of the fifth 
and twentieth letters (V^tA^v) here means '* bare " in opposition 
to the diphtTumgal method of writing m and oi ; having arisen 
at a time when e (hitherto named el) and v (hitherto i) were 
no longer distinct in pronunciation from <u and ot, 

2. Orammar. 

Vowels, 7-10 ; Diphthongs, 11-13 ; Consonants, 
16-22 /Syllables, 81-83; Quantity, «6-88 ; Punctua- 
tion, 113../ /f/X V ' ^ ^ 

Besides the rough and smooth breathings previous- 
ly referred to, Greek words have certain marks placed 
over them called accents, which are said to have been 
invented for the purpose of preserving the true pro- 
nunciation when it was dying out. — Gr. -S9-9T, 112. 70"' f 
We, on the other hand, record the authorized pronun- 
ciation of our words in the Dictionary once for all. 
But Anglo-Saxon, however, has written accents. 






V 3. Ecercises on the Letters. 



Ex. 1. Put into Latin letters : ArjiLoa-Oein^, 'Hp6- 

SoTO<i, lS€vo(f)&v, So^K\rj<;, Kalaapf AovkSl^^ 'TdxivOo^f 

KdXvy^, ^AyyXia, Sair(f)d*, ^Icucmfiof:, STrdprrjj Svpor 

Kovaaty OlBhrov<;, Sovviov, ^ApiarelBr)^, HeLpaiev^^ (f>d- 

Xay^, evot Also the names of the following gods 

and goddesses : ZeO? (Jupiter), "Hpa (Juno), ^AOrfva 

(Minerva), "Afyrf^; (Mars), UoaeiB&v (Neptune), *A(f>pO' 

BCrri (Venus), ^Epp,rj^ (Mercury), "Aprcfu^ (Diana), 

"H^Hiurro^ (Vulcan). 

2 
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' Ex. 2. Put into Greek letters : Phoebus, Cybele, 
Bacchus, Ilium, Aeschylus, Thrasymachus, Urania, 
Euphrosyn§, Cyrus, Quartus, Judsea. 

II. Inflection of Nouns and Pbonouns. 

4. In an inflected word there are two parts to be 
considered : the steniy^ or unchanging part, which 
represents the idea of the word itself ; and the end- 
ing, which is added in order to show the relation in 
which this idea stands to the other parts of the sen- 
tence. The inflection varies according to the charac- 
teristic, or last letter of the stem. Thus nouns of the 
characteristic A belong to the First Declension both 
in Latin and Greek.— Gr. iWT /?■ -0 

The Greek declension differs from the Latin in 
two respects : (1) it has no ablative case, the meanings 
of the ablative being shared by the genitive and da- 
tive ; (2) it has a dual number to express pairs of 
things — ^little used, however. i / , » i . "^ ■ 

On the gender of nouns, Gr. 4i7, -itS ; on accent 
in declension, Gr. 120^ 421. /- 






5. The Article.— Qt. 119. 

Greek, like English, but unlike Latin, has a defi- 
nite article, which is commonly employed where the 
English the would be needed. The Greek article has 
also idiomatic uses, tvhich will be noticed hereafter. 
UnUke the English, but hke Latin, Greek has no in- 
definite article ; in general, the noun without the arti- 
cle is equivalent to the indefinite article and noun in 
English. 

^ It is often convenient to distinguish the stem from its mutilated 
form called the hase^ as serv- and servo- of senms. 



Bbmabe. — ^It will be notioed that certain forms of the arti- 
cle are witbont written accent. Thej are called proclitic (Gr. 
103). The English words which are used to translate such 
words are, for the most part, proclitic also : e. g., Th^ hookas '/» 
th^ hou86^ for The booh is in the house. The relatively unim- 
portant character of these words in many sentences seems to 
tolerate this lazy articulation, by which several words are pro- 
nounced as one. "^^ /^ SZ^ ^^ 
^ 6. Dedmsi(m8.—Q^rAS&. " Prim. Phil.," cap. v., 29, 50. 

There are five varieties of the first declension (Gr. 
123). That these all have the same characteristic may 
be seen from the dual and plural, as well as from the 
older forms of the singular. Cf. Doric TiyiAy Epic 

tTTTTOTa. 

i/^ J[n the singular, the a of thds. stem after a vowel 
or /aS^long ; otherwise, it remains short. In the dual 
and plWl it is always long. Cf. Gr^ 130-31. 

V^ Nouns in'a have recessive accent. ^^Lo^ Sr f^r^A^^I 

III. The a Declension, ooebesponding to the Fiest .^ 

Declension in Latin. 

7. Feminmes.—Gr. 124-129. 
Stem (f>i7ud. Compare the Latin famiLia, 
8mg. N. <f>i\Ut^ famili-a 

Gr. — a? — ae (old form 08, Cf. paterfamilias) 

D. — a* — ae 
A. — av* — am 
Y. — a — a 
Plural. N. y. <f>tXl-at Cf . L. mus-SB 

G. — iSv (old form cujv) * — arum 

D. — cu^ — is 

A. — a9* — as 

^^^'-^^QiJ^af^. • Originally written ij^tXUu, with iota on the line. 
^ Gr. 44U^ B,K ; 14. * Originally aaow, Gr. U^ » GfTtW-IUlf-ai. 
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8. RuLea for the Ecercises. — " Prim. Phil.," cap. vii 

The adjective, Gr. 498; the genitive, HriTTf 
" Prim. Phil.," cap. v., 32-3, 51 ; the vocative, 

"Prim.," cap. v., 31 ; the appositive, 4^ t**^- 
The article, Gr. 5^0,- 52f bj-5^a. Id^^ f ^oy. 

Kemabk. — ^The student must use his best jadgnent^ deg 
ciding which of the varieties described in Gr. 5B§^6^^ts pr6-' 
sented in the exercises. 

Translate of and from by the genitive ; to^ for^ 
' withy aty iriy by the dative. — " Prim, of Phil.," cap. v., 
34-5; also 37,45-8. 

9. Ecercises on Ferrdnines of the First Declension. 

Translate into English, pjising all the words : 

Ex. 3. al V€<f>e7^£u. tJ fieKlaay. rwv '^tr)(&v. 

TTfp^ yKd)a(rav. ralv Oeaip. ry ^ojvjj. raif; &S/:>at9. 

i} y(ovla T^9 7^9. al KOfiai rij^* ^A^po^Tq^, fi/ifxaval 

cro(f>la^, 7} (fxovfj r&v fi§\taa&v, rr]v ap^v t?}9 rf/iepa^. 

Translate into Greek * : 

Ex. 4./ Of the days, lln a clond. "With the 

tongue. From the wood. For the soul. To the 

bees. Of two anchors. The anchor of the soul. 

The seat of the muses. The beginning of wisdom. 

Girdle of Aphrodite. The contrivances of the bees. 

At the comer of the porch. An opinion of wisdom. 

The glory of the land. The lyre of the goddess. 

The friendship of Hera. O voice of the goddess. 
^ , If ^-^ fill. A 

10. A Declension — Masculines, — Gr. 13*-ft6. ^ C'^7 

On accent and meaning of nouns in 7779, Gr. 459^ 
4 67 b ; of nouns in 8179, 4W; .. 5"^) 

*iCjr.4^ ^-566" a. ' The Greek f6rm of a proper name will not 
always bS'iouna m the Yocabulary when it can be obtained by the 






V 
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11. Exerdsea an Masevlines of the JPtrst Declension. 
Ex. 5. Translate and parse : 

Tft) vavrp. T0V9 offKrfras* rok ttoXItoi^, top ottXI- 
rrfv. TO) fiadrp-d. rr^v Xvpav rod irovqrov, ras firjxov^S 
Tov oifklrov. T§ <f>iKia r&v iroXir&v. rr^v tfxDififp rou 

KpVTOV. 

N Ex. 6. Transkte into Greek : 

To the sailors. Of the disciple. For the hoplites. 
From the judge. In the souls of the disciples. The 
glory of the Spartans. The judge of the wrestlers. 
The seat of the distributor. The heavy-armed of the 
soldiers. Of the two-sons-of-Atreas. 

r 

' lY. The O Declension, coekesponding to the 

Second Declension in Latin. 

/iTz-f jy-^:? e>^':j 3M ; 
12. Paradigms, etc., Gr. 138,llfrl 8 , 160 ; avOpdh 

irov<: = avOpayrro'V^, 196 R. ; 31. Compare inflection 
of L. domimcs duid donum with that of avBptoiro^ and 
h&pov. The Attic Declension, eo called, will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

13. Exercises on the Second Declension. 

Y Ex. 7. rov Plov T&v dvOpdmaov. Oeov epyov. r^ 
oi/c^ TOV dSeXjtfyov. ret Spyava r&v vavr&v. OTe^vo^ 

poScOV. TOV KOajJLOV TOV OTpaTOV. 6 T/OOTTO? TOV Sl^fJLOV. 

Ex. 8. A book of good-news. God's house. A 
messenger of God. The work of the horse. A gift 

help of the Notes to Section 1. Such words may be given reoessive 
accent unless otherwise indicated. 
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of wine. The weapons of the army. The path of 
the horses. The crown of the messenger. In the 
beginning of the time. To the friendship of the 
brothers. Wine of Bacchus. Boses of Aphrodite. * 
The place of the weapons. The manners of the 
people. The general of the Spartans. 

V. Adjectives of the First and Second Declen- 

l^ SIONS. 

14. Paradigms, etc., Gr. 207. Compare L. Ixmua 
with <;()/Xu}9, thronghout. /J^- '^ ' '' ; . / ^d-zi^y /^-Jl^S'^-iJ 

On fomjls like oBkio^y Gr. 468 ; accent usually re- 
cessive, but cf. 468 c. On forms like ^Attlko^^ Gr. 
469 b ; like hvvar6<i, 398. 

15. Rules for JEkercises. 

In Greek as in Latin, and to a certain extent in 
English, adjectives may be used as substantives ; Gr. 
40 a, 40 9 c, - 609 (496). ^^. ) 

The neuter sing, is often equivalent to an abstract 
noun ; e. g., ro kclKov, the beautiful, beauty. 

16. Exercises on Adjectives of Three Termmations. 

Ex. 9. ol SjSXioi vavTOL. tcL afyxaia ^cfiKla. a^iov 
epyov. rov yawaiov Sirafntdrrjv. rov Be^tov Zmrov, 
Bwarov^ avOpdmovf;. oXlrfo/; fifjApw;. iep^ roirtp* Icrov 
epyov Icrov affKov. r^ fwv^ 6e^, rov op6ov vopjov rov 
6eov. TToXefJiiav yrjv, r&v iZLodv epycov. 

Ex. 10. O dear brother. Of the wise goddess. 
To the hostile army. The wretched life of the rich 
man. The straight road. Of a small house. New 
contrivances of young men. The common law of 
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men. The beautiful hair of the young bride. Equal 
gifts of friends. The empty porch. The divine voice 
of the poet. The right-hand horse. The noble gen- 
eral of the Spartans. The beautiful works of the 
Athenians. The rich gifts of the Athenian friend. 
The wise of (i. e., among) the Athenians. In the 
souls of the wise. The rule of the few. 

17. Adjectives of Two Terminations in -09, -ov. 

These are declined like ^avx^^> ^^' ^^^ 5 accent is 
usually recessive, cf . 97. 

18. Eceroises on Adjectmes of Two Terminations. 

Ex. 11. 17 ^CKoao^o^ fUXuraa^ rbv euyftx/jfpv 
^AfjL€ttviav. i^fjUpov ^coou avOpd/rrov iifyqfiepa Spya, 
6 adXw^ )8/o9 r&v aOicov. Toi^ KtiKoif^ rpoirov^ 7^9 
(f>iXo(r6<f)ov 'i^t^9. wapaZo^ov fJ'Vj(avf}v ava^U}v av- 
Opdmov, aOiov <ro<f>iaTOV aXoyo^ Bo^a. rffp eSpav rrj^ 
ev^c^vov vvfi^fyr)^. avofjuov ttoKlt&v i<f>i]fi€po<; <f>iXla, 

Ex. 12. An impossible work. The lawless life 
of the ambitious citizen. The godless wisdom of 
Diagoras. The short-lived rule of Alcibiades. A 
short journey of an active {lit well-girt) man. The 
sisterly friendship of Antigone. The surprising 
speech of the sailor. The wretched yoke of a lawless 
nile. The beginning of an impracticable struggle. 
The irrational fear of the barbarians. To the brother- 
ly soul of the youth. 

^ YI. The Yerb ElfiL 

Remabe. — ^Deferring for the present the third or imparisyl- 
labic declension, we will now give the substantive verb (i. e., 
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the verb of deing% which will enable us to deal with the com- 
plete sentence. — Gr. d. 8 6) 19 9 a, b. ^y 

The verb (verbtm)^ as its name implies, is the 
word of the sentence; without it no statement is 
possible. It is either itself the predicate, or the means 
of predication — a predicative. ^~^L 

19. Inflection, etc.—G^T. 261, 263. 

A. 1. A tense is, properly speaking, a form of 
the verb which, by its termination or inflection,' ex- 
presses time. In fact, however, the term tense is 
often used when tense-system (Gr. 266) would be more 
accurate. 

2. Besides the distinction of time, tenses show, 
not the real character of the action, but merely how it 
is viewed; i. e., as going on, completed, or indefinite. 

B. The mood of the verb presents the mood of 
the speaker — ^the aspects or modes under which he 
regards the matter stated. The mood, therefore, does 
not show the actual condition of things. — Gr. ?10-. 

1. The Indicative presents what is asserted or as- 
sumed to -be real. 

" 2. The Subjunctive and Optative express what is 
viewed as possible, contingent. — Gr. 720 QS k 

3. The Imperative expresses what is (viewed as 
desired, and hence) vnUed. 

4. The Infinitive is historically no mood at all, 
since it presents the idea of the verb under no special 
aspect. It is, as we shall see, really a noun (Gr. Y62). 

For a difference often noted between the Sub- 
junctive and Optative moods, see " Prim, of Phil.," 
cap. v., 22 ; notice also 21. 
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Remabe. — ^It is evident from the foregoing that the distinc- 
tions of time belong to the tenses in the Indioative onljy^ For ^ j > 3 
what is at most only possible or desirable relates to ihe/uture. 
The Snbjanctive, Optative, and Imperative, therefore, connect 
the action with future time, and in the several tense-systems 
distinguish it according to A. 2 above. Likewise, also, the 
different tenses of the Infinitive in its ordinary use as a noun, 
present the action (according to A. 2) as a process, a completed 
act, or an occurrence simply. /^ ^ 

20. The substantive verb is of great importance 
for showing the connection between the various Indo- 
European languages. It is of the same root in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Greek, and there is a considerable 
resemblance in the inflections, especially if we com- 
pare their older forms. In all three languages it is 
irregular, and in Greek and Latin it is also defective. 
In Greek it has only three tenses, the present, the 
imperfect, and the future. We shall confine our- 
selves, at first, to the Present System. 0^^ - / ) 

For the f oroo of the tenses in the Ind;, "QTr6&6 ; 
-foF-Ae subject and predicate, "IS'^-^Sa, 510. ^/. ^^^ (t^u^...' 

21. Eiiil^ I am (old form ^<r/Lt/), stem €9 (L. esse), /^ ' ; 

Indicative. 
Pbesent. Impebfeot. 

8ingula/r, 

1. elfil^ I am. Jiv, or Jj, I was. 

2. 6^ thou art. fiaOa^ thou wast. 

3. i(rrl(y) \ he is. ^i/, he was. 

Dual. 

1. — — 



2. ioTov, ye two are. ^tov, ye two were. 

3. ioTov, they two are. ^rrjv, they two were. 

i 6r. 67, 78, ^ ; ^v ^mpf. 3d sing.) retains this v as inseparable. 
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PhiroL 

1. ia-fbh, we are. ^fiep, we were. 

2. iari, ye are. fire, ye were. 

3. eial{ii)t they are. ^crai^^ they were. 

Invperatwe. 

/X2.r<r^tSbethou. 2>. 2. earov. PI. 2. ecrrc. 
3. &Ta>. 3. eoToop. 3. earoxrap. 

For inflection continued, Gr. ^4€^ ^1. / Rem. a 
shows the analysis of the forms. • ^ ^ 

Compare the old forms in Latin and Greek. 

Sing. 1. G. iafjuL L. esum. 

2. icr<rL es. 

3. iarL est. 
PZt^r. 1. ^0/^69. esumus. 

2. ecrri. estis. 

3. ecr{€)vTL esunt. 

The comparison may also be extended. 

For accent in connected discourse, Gr. 406it^ -40% 
Eem. b. ,5^^^.-./ 

EncUtic§ are accounted for on the same ground as 
procKtics— lazy articulation. Thus, too, in English : 
y JohrCs ^n tK Jiousey dorUt tell Hm of this. Cf . also 
Gr.4Mr*. 

The accent of enclitics as given in Gr. 107, 108, 
is explained by the fact that they and the words 
" leaned upon " are merely pronounced as one word. 

22. Rules. 

Personal pronouns omitted, Gr. 504 a, b ; uses of 
the article, "SSTj 536 a ;. the copulative verb, 508 a. 

"^Xa^, from taOi^ Gr. 27. 
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' 23. Mcercises on the Verb ElfiL 

Ex. 13. TO efjyov iarl ' kclKov, oi vavTcu ^aav 

^ a0\ioi. fi ff^pa ?iv UpiL 6 r&iro^ iarlv iepo^. dBeX- 

* I ^l ecrre*. tj yrj iarv iroKefila. vio^ eV, & ^AOrjvaie, 

0r oi veoL eial OepfioL fiovoi &fjuev*. o SrffeKo^ icrri ttXoi^ 

cruy;. ret ^S>d* iariv Upd, a^iov elrfaav^, dryaOol eare. 

oklyoc arpari&Tcu ^a-av. kovvo^ 6 r&v <f>tKav ttXovto?* . 

^ Ex. 14. The life of the sailors is wretched. The 

time was short. I was young. The art of the poet 
is noble. The noble are few. The opinion of wise 
men is powerful. The seat of the gods is sacred. 
The (thing which is one's) ' own is dear. The Attic 
land was the ancient seat of the Muses. The souls of 
the young are warm. The lyre is the instrument of 
the poet. Boses are a beautiful ornament of the hair. 
. . The crown is the wrestler's prize. The army is the 

^^ instrument of the general. War was the art of the 
Spartans. The rich citizens were hostile. May you 
be wise rulers. Let us be disciples of the clever 
sophist. The (two) horses are the gift of the general 
Let us be the messengers. We are brothers. You 
were the friends of the judge. You are citizens of a 
hostile land. The brother of the poet Aeschylus was 
the soldier Ameinias. 

*" VII. Verbs m -©. 

^ Present System, 

24. The last section treated of the "resolved" 
predicate made up of the copulative verb and com- 
plement. We now proceed to the " simple " predi- 

«Gr. 108; 'lllb; »106; *720a; MOYb; •721,1. ' English I 
words in parentheses are to be omitted in the Greek. I 
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cate, which may be either a transitive or an intransi- 
tive verb. When the predicate is a transitive verb, 
the usage is the same as in English and Latin (Gr. 544). 
25. Formation of the verb, Gr. 86&-, 2fi«t I- ; ^70, 

active. 3/ /^ - 3 ^S 

The synopsis of the verb may be seen in Gr. 269. 
Compare L. lego with Xey® in the pres. ind. and 

impv. act. f 

) 26. The Dati/ve Case. 

General outline, Gr.-SM; "Prim, of Phil.," cap. 

v., 35-37, 41, 46. 7^t- ^ 

'^ Dative of indirect object, Gr. 595-96 ; of instn^ 

-) ment, cause, etc., 606 ff. V 

I ( Negative particles, Gr. 832^. ^ 

27. Exercises on the Datme Case. 

\ Ex. 15. * Kvpo<: rok arTpaTLayrcu9 rh a^ia eve/ie. 

^ 'o 0776X09 X€766 T^ arpaTTjy^ tA? fJurj^O'Vct^ r&v iroT^fiUov, 

^ Srj/iof; Tot9 oKCrfot9 TroXi/uo? icrrtv '. 6 fUfcpo<; top yev- 

valov rfi yKcoa-cTT} pKamreL. oi iroXtrai (f)6fi<p eKeiirov 

Tov^ oXkov^. \6y(p'x^lpovaiv*9 epy^^hcucpvovcTLv oiav- 

Opoairoi, 6 ^olfio<; ry 6ela <f>a)v§ rrjv oSbv fjyyeXKe t& 

avOpdrircp. oi^ 06ol ;^a//ooi;<r^ toU teoKol^ lpyot9 tS>v* 

yewalcov avOpayrrcjv. toc<; <j>tXoTl/JLOi^ ret aff\d iari 

<f>tKa* fifj avOpcoTToi etrjaap yXuxrary <f>t\jOh aXKlt lpy<p, 

^ Ex. 16. ^ Let the ruler assign land to the soldiers. 

/^Friendship is a gift of the gods to men. ^Let the 

people not be hostile to the wise, il The rich (man) is 

equal to the powerful. S Time is equal to wealth. I The 

noble are dear to the gods.'1[ To the wise man wealth 

>■;■ } ^ should be a small (thing). ^ The Athenians were pelt- 

»Gr. 630a; «107b; Vt9; *60«^fin.; »T529; 'Gl^tJl^e. 
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ing the hoplites with stones^^'t Charmides delights in 
bees, his brother in horses, i dBy law the ruler distrib- 
utes honors to the citizens. '.By law the wise rule, 
the people obey, ^-fl^he philosopher {lit. philosophic) 
was bearing his wretched life with a noble spirit 
i'^vxn)' ^'INominally {Ut in word) the noble, really 
{lU. in deed) the rich rule. ,-- y^^i* * ^ 

Elements of the Verb. — " Prim. Pl^il.," cap. v., 1-8. 

28. 4jiigment^ Gr. 8Q 6- 810 ; personal endings, 
active, 8 51^^ ^ 'eo nn o' o t i ag v<^w^j 846-348, «5*. (^ * i^'- 
The /Lw-forms^referred to in -SiS" ea n be nndorotood •''.'• 
f r o m 867, II. ; and^ftpoogdingly , we find et^i/.-a* the ^ 
optative of AyX. y ^^-^♦t^/^ ^y, — 

29. Explcmation of Certomb Forms, 

In pres. system the so-called connecting vowel is 
in reality a paxt of the stem ; but in course of time it 
has become a considerably mobile element. 

XvG) is for \v-<hfit, Gr. 361, 352 a ; \vec^ iorXv-e-crt, 
58 a ; Xvei for \v-€-<ri, 64 ; Xvovav for \v-0'V(ri, 362, 31 ; 
Xvoi^ instead of the more natural Xv-o-trv, 361, 357 
Exc. ; Xv-o-^6-i/(t), instead of Xv-o-iMj), 348, 357 Exc. 
On accent of \8€, 268 N. b, 94. Xvtov is for Xv-o-vr, and 
o has become o as a case-sign of the nom. masc., 156. 

We may also notice that eKvov is for e-Xv-o-iiiy and 
differs from Xuay (Xu-o-fu) only in having the augment. 
Hence the augment as the sign of past time, Gr. 307. 
So, also, in other forms of the iftiperfect. Vowels are 
lengthened to form the augment according to Gr. 28 ; 
e. g., iOeXcOf ijOeXov. 
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30. Exerdsea on the Present System actme of Verba 
• * in -€0. 

Ex. 17. aKOvtn) rrjv <f>a>vf}v tov iroi/qrov. oi <f>tKoi 
j(aipov<nv. oi iroKkfuoi, <f>€vyoiev av \ oi irolunu fikvovcri, 
€ypcul>eiTov\6yov; rrjv dp^alav yfjv7\£lwa)fjuev. ovavnj^ 
Tfjv ^ol)vr)v h'€[W€v. oi oTparriyol eraa-aov rov arrparov. 
6 <70^urr^9 'ircuSevoi rov veaviav. KcCKk^ irpdaaer^ & 
iroTuTCU, 6 <rrpaTuijT7f^ l<f>pa^€ rijv oSov. 6 rafjula^ vefjuet 
Toif^ oXkov^, oi fAaJd^TciX iScucpvov. 6 arparo^ r&v ^ap- 
fidpcov <f>€vy€C. oi iroTurcu to^9 vofjLov^ ^vKa/rrovTODV, 
€i5 Xeyoi/or^ kclL Tr)v 86^av 7^9 aperrjf; Xa/JL^dvovarvv, oi 
'/raXiuol a'€Kr]vr)v ivofJLi^ov Oebv elpcu. 

Ex. 18. The hoplites turn the enemy. The sophist 
taught hifl * disciples. Hear the voice of the goddess. 
Let the god assign the crown to the poet. Time in- 
structs the wise. The SpartaiiB injured * the land of 
their enemies. Let not fear hurt the soul of the no- 
ble youth. The Athenians taught* the beautiful art. 
They shall bring the arms of the soldiers. O that 
the soldier would announce the flight of the Persians. 
O that I might hear the beautiful speech of the man. 
The few ruled, the people obeyed. Plutarch wrote 
the lives of worthy men. The wise citizen proposes 
upright laws. Time judges the manners of men. 
The house of the Atreidae hid wretched deeds. The 
judges shall not receive gifts. The Athenians were 
leaving their ancient land. The wretched men are 
cutting the rock. The clouds might hide the rock of 
the goddess. Let us weep the wretched flight of the 
hoplites. O that I n^ight speak the glory of the an- 
cient days. 
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Elements of the Verl—ixmlmued. \^^^''^^'^' 

31. Stein^ original or modified, Gr. 8M=»88. ^1^1^^^ ] 

For changes of the stem in the Latin Present sunilar to those 
ahove referred to, compare duco^ older dowio (st. d&c) ; fldo^ 
o\^&r feido (Bt.fid); plecto (st.plee); fae-i-o, pat-i-or ; rumpo 
(St. rup); tango (st. tag); no-sc-o {no-v%); doc-e-o (doc-ui); 
gi-gnOf si-^to. 

OnAe changes of mnte stems before t (cl. 3d), 

Remabk.— In tne practical analysis, Wr which the student is 
now prepared, the stem and the class of the verb can often be 
determined by mere inspection, or from cognate words. E. g., 
stem of ayyiUa, seen in cognate Ayyc^c, shows the Iota Class; 
L,fuga shows stem <fnry for (^eiryu, and indicates the Protracted 
Class. Reference can be made also to a list of the more com- , . , 
mon irregular verbs and their principal parts, Gr.^.lie IW. "^^^q 
There is an index to this list in Gr. 4fti. ^^^^SST \a^J-^ 

32. Compound Subject 
Eules of agreement, jSi'. Oil, S14. Lc(>j%^^^if ^ 

33. Predicative cmd Attributive Uses of the Adjeo- 

This distinction is clearly marked in Greek by the 
position of the article. — Gr. -6 61 68S , omitting ^ 8S a. 6 4 » • 

The rule holds good where the predicative adjec- f^^^^-' 
tive is appended to a simple predicate, as in the sen- /*^* '' 
tence o oIko^ iihu efyqfio^, the house contimbes for- ^ *^ ^ 
saken; and where it is made to agree with the object ^/ > • . 
of a transitive verb (Gr. ***), as tov oUcov efyqfiov cu- 
pla-KOfiev, we jmd the house forsaken. If the article 7 7,^? 

* By it&m, is usually meant the verb-stem ; when tense-stem is inr 
tended, it is so stated. 
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had preceded the adjective in the last example, the 
meaning would have been "we find the forsaken 
house " ; a sentence which implies that the house was 
previously known as forsaken, and merely states of 
this house that it is found ; whereas the predicative 
adjective implies a knowledge of the house only, and 
states of it that it is found in a certain condition, viz., 
forsaken. 

As abeady shown, the attributive adjective when 
used with a definite article is always preceded imme- 
diately by the article. The regular order of the words 
is the same as in English, viz., article, adjective, sub- 
stantive : thus ar/a06^ avOpayiro^ = " the good man." 
But we also find p avdpwiro^ 6 ar^aJ96<ii the literal trans- 
lation of which would be " the man, i. e., the good 
one " ; and avOpayirof; 6 070^09 = " a man, i. e., the 
^/ >, good one." — Gr. 588. The last two arrangements 
give emphasis to the attributive, making of it, as it 
were, an appositive. 

34. Exercises on the Predicative and Attributive 

- 't<i.<*^S * ^^* ^ ^^ Adjective. 

Ex. 19. 17 * (f>v(n/cf) dvSpela koivtj eari Tok dvOpd^- 
7rot9 Kal T0fc9 Orjploi^, <l>v<nKt)v elxpv^ rrjv* avSpelav oi 
KeXroL 6 fiaxapLO^ IlavKo^ rffv Oelav ao^lav eypa^ 
ral^* iKtcK7}(yuu^. fiaxapio^* dvrjaKei 6 SUau)^. rov^ 
KapTTohs d(f)06vov^ <f)V€i f) jT], cLTraiSevTO^ rrjv iraihelav 
yjreyei^. fi irapOevo^ Trfv OTdKrjv ^et kcCKi^v. top olvov 

oi l3dpfiapoi Oepfiov irlvovaiv. 

\ 
9 

Ex. 20. The ancients painted fortune blind. The 
wretched youth sees his brother dead. The deeds 

» Gr. 626 b, seq. ; » 812, R. a; » 627 d; * 527 a; «488 c. 
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wliich the tyrant does are unjust (],it. the tyrant does 
his deeds uniust). The barbarians have their manner 
like the wild beasts. Wonderful is the axt which 
thou hast, O sophist (2^^. thou hast thine art wonder- ^ 

ful). The philosophers bn-the-one-hand thought not >t*^*\ 
poverty but wickedness shameful; the mob on-the- 
other-hand thinks not wickedness but poverty shame- 
ful. Unarmed {lit naked) the Athenians routed (J^it. 
turned) the hoplites of the barbarians. 

35. Miscellaneous JEkercises. 
[Formation of words, Gr. 160 Ci, iM c. " Prim. 
/ Phil.," cap. iv.] ^^'^■^^.^^J.-.A^.^-.. 

'iroTTj^ iOavfia^e r^v avhpelav rod SovKov. 6 NeTKo^ ^TZ q3j 
i<mv Alrfinrrov irorafio^, ol ao<f)ol Kp\nrTOV<Ti rb, t^ui 
KOKCL, irXjovTO^i aZvKO^ ov fi€i/€L aZiKlav ov irevldv 
(f)evy€i 6 ojyaffo^. j^aXeTrA ret Kokd, Xvira^ koI '^Sovct^ 
al &pcu <f)ipova'tv. 6 7]kio<; arffialvei tA? &pa^ rrj^; * '^fii- 
pa^, ol vavTcu r^ Oe^ dvovrtov. to aKrynrpov i<m 
{rqfieiov Zwaarelas* ar/aOov fiev fj elp^vt] Tol<i avOpdh 
iroi^i 6 Se 7ro\€/i09 KaKov^. 

Ex. 22. / Euripides was the disciple of Anaxago- 
ras. o-Dionysius, the tyrant of the Syracusans, was 
fleeing, j The Syracusans pursue and take the Athe- 
nian army. /^Tou would pity the wretched fortune of 
Nicias and the Athenians. ^rLet us admire the courage 
and virtue of Leonidas the Spartan. C The fortunes of 
mortals do not remain, j The bad alone pursue shame- 
ful pleasures. / The two strangers are wise and good. 
^ Let the citizens sacrifice a goat to Dionysus. /^ Would 

« Gr. 627 e ; « 622 seq. 
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that we might hear the beautiful songs of the muses. 
"The bad are slaves of sin. irTlie temperate man flees 
both riches andpovertjr. 

[Gr. 46er4«:(i^09, /)09, X09 only.)] 
Ex. 23. fiarcdptoL eartoaav oi KoBapoX r^ xapBla \ 
V KOKov^ KaKcL himicei^. o Oeo<; ov/e cucovei tcl^ €\r)(a^ r&v 
irovrip&v,*^ 6 iryjovTO^ e)(€L IBia^ Xwra^. j-^Sovfj ala^ph 
voaov Kal \{nrqv (f)kpei. iai fiev '^Soval OvriraX, al Sk 
dperal dOdvaroi elaiv. ^ oh ^(op/m* a\\A rvxv f<^^^ 
Trpdaaev^. 3 So^av koX dperrjv Buokol dv o yevvaio^, ou 
86^av pxivriv. ^ virvo^ <l>dpp,aKOv voaov earl tol^ dvdpdy- 
iroL^. f6 o ^0^0% T&v heiv&v ^XdirreL rfjv yjrv^ijv, m kok&v 
alrla f) yTiMxraa. 

Ex. 24. /Time is the medicine of anger. •^Not 
wealth but virtue brings honor, "b Pleasure and pain 
are gifts of the gods. o^Death is the end of life both 
to the bad and to the good. > Sleep is the brother of 
death. tNot gold but virtue is the wealth of the Spar- 
tans. \The thieves might set-fire-to the wood and bum 
the house. ^ Shameful words bring shame to men. 

^Let the youth not be-a-slave to shameful pleasures. 

i^The brave and noble await danger, but the cowards 
{Ut. cowardly) fly. ^ The Persians sacrifice to the gods, 
but do not bum the victims. iVLycurgus was proposing 
laws to the Lacedaemonians. \^ Fortune is blind. 

/^ [Gr. 462, 465 a.] 

Ex. 25. vrat? irapOevoi^ f) airfr) Koapxtv <j>€p€i. rd 
Sojpa 7^9 Tvxv^^^€L <f)6^ov Koi kIvSvvov, TpO(f)rf i|rvj^)}9 
T^yoi KoKoL rd dr/aOd roU p^h/ dr/aOot^ dr/a0d i<m, 
To?9 8e KaKov; Kaxd, to Kevrpov oifKov iarX rai<i p^Kla- 

» Gr. 609 ; • 697 ; ■ 610, B. a. 
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<rcu^. vbcq^i ecrX re/efiripiov to rp&ircuov. oi BovXot ov/e 
expvaiv eKevOepcav yvtofirfv. kcucov ^povai, Kapirov ol 
Kaxol rp&iroi. ol ofiovoi rol^ 6/iolot^ ^CKoi eiaiv. io^av 
€)(pv(rLP oi ao(f>ol, oi Be apyol xal diralBeuToi aTip,lav. 
f) ^Arrifcr) (^ipei airov koX olvov koX eXcuov. OvfMov ov 

Ex. 26. The swan sings and dies. The Persians 
did not bum their dead. Let the nnjust man not 
rejoice in his craft and violence. The tyrant could 
not seize the kingdom by violence. By law the just 
citizen receives rule, a reward of noble deeds and of 
long labors. Nicias was leading the army of the 
Athenians. A good tree bears good fruit. The poets 
name the food of the gods ambrosia. Thou art wicked, 
O Fortune ; thou hurtest the good and savest the bad. 
The Egyptians think the sun and moon gods. The 
wolves were seizing and killing and eating the sheep. 
O that the truth might be manifest to the citizens. 

\ [Gr. 459 {ra, Nom. 77/9, only.)] 

Ex. 27. 17 reKevTTj rov Plov <\>oP€pd Icm roh 
dvopLOi^ KCU aOioi^ dvOpdmoi^, Xvirrf^ larp6<; iariv dv- 
Opwiroi^ X0709. KKuTOLfivriaTpa/; dSeXxfn^ fjv 1} 'JEXei/iy. 
6 aZiKO^ fiTf XavOaviro) * roif^ Oeov^, rrjv dr/opdv kci^v 
KoX epTfpav eupla-KOfiev. top arpaTov t&v ^A^doumv ff>feipov 
oi Sin/d(rrcu. 6 vofio^ dyopevet ^CKdvOptoira koI ilicaia^. 
TTOTov Kal avTov dr/opd^ei 6 SovKo^ Kal r^ BetnroTp* 
^p€i. T7)v irapOevov Ovei ^ATpelBri^, 6 Ifiiropo^ e/ce- 
Xevev, oi Be vavrat ^Ca* ypov ttjv ar/Kvpav. tov vlov Kal 
>Toif^ oBeK^if^ &v ala^vvoi^, & BioTroTa, 

V 

' Impv. may often be best rendered by " shall." " Gr. 64Y c ; 
»135a; ^610, R. a. 
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Ex. 28. ElSctra steals and saves her brother 
Orestes. The bad cherish a secret but undying envy 
of the good. The Celts used not to shut Qit were 
not shutting) the doors of their houses. Time shows 
the truth. Time fastens and looses the fetters of 
the soul. The grave hides rulers and citizens, and * 
masters and servants, and wise and foolish, and bad 
and good. The poet Homer sang the Trojan war and 
the virtues of the ancient men. The enemy {Ui. the 
hostile) and the possessions (]^t, goods) of the enemy 
are the prizes of the victory. Hard and terrible was 
the battle of the bees. "We should think our friends 
the best treasure. The poet was singing, and the ani- 
mals and the trees were listening and wondering. 
Let the wise (man) chastise his son. 

[Gr. 457 c, 483.] 

Ex. 29. Tov axdpioTov ov vofCl^ocfU (f)tkop av, ol 
iraXaiol tov9 0€ov<; Ice^ov €vj(al^ koX Upot^ Kal Ovalav^ 
KoX 7rofnrat<;, rj kcCKt) 6ea t^9 irofiirrj^ Xxnrqph fjv Tol<i 
(f)0ov€poU /cal roi9 TroXefilov^. T0Z9 fiev aTraiSevroc^ koI 
axaploToi^ \ri6ri ioTi r&v irdXcu&v j(p6pQ)v, toU Sk koKoU 
Kal ar^aSovi (jiCXu ioTl Kal rlfita rh TrcCKaid, oi Kevol 
kclSjcl fjuev Xeyovac, rii Sk epya <l>av\d i<m. a^lav rifir^v 
vifJbovai T^ (f)iKoa6(f)(p ol fj^OryraL ol *A07)valoi ^vls/ur- 
aovTcov Tct aKpa Kal Tct<i 6Bov<;. ol SKv0ai Toif<i Hkpaa^; 
erpeirov koL ihUoKOv Bpop^o, al yeveal r&v ppor&v rol^ 
T&v SevSpQ)v (f)vXKoi^ Sfwial elaiv. 6 OTparrjyb^ ^pe 
crqfieiov f^X'f^* o Kvpo^ i]Xavp€ rbv LTnrov. 6 apiOfio^ 
T&v SovXjodv ovk oklr^os ^v, 

^ Ex. 30. / Egypt is the gift of the Nile. rWe sig- 
nify the judgments of our mind with the tongue. 

' The Greek, like the Latin, omits all or no7ie of the connectives. 
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-^ Arms are the wealth of the Scythians, -^he Athe- 
nians shall sacrifice she-goats to the goddess, c^ Aristei- 
des the just used to admire the Lacedaemonian Lycur- 
gus. ^ The best philosopher is the defendant (J,it is 
fleeing), and the wicked sophist is the prosecutor {JM. 
is pursuing). 7 The Stoics blame pity and anger, and 
admire justice alone. 5^ The rulers were sinning, but 
the citizens were dying. 7 Ivy and roses hide the tomb 
of the poet./^; The just life is divine, but the unjust is 
like the life of wild beasts. ^The enemy do not leave 
a way of escape ; arms alone bring safety to the brave. 

'^Kew friends are like new wine. 

J ^y •' -- "•*'- -^ 

[Gt.^c; 46*b,c.] 

Ex. 31. ^)8979 dfCfiffv elx^P 6 veavUv;. a'o<f>la /cal 
dvBpela KoX Sixaioavvrf Buparal a/yfcupal eltn rod filov 
rol<; dvOpdiroc^. fiavla ofiola fjv fj opytf rov Kafi^vaov, 
ol TToXifuoi eKoiTTov rib Bh/Bpa koI €kcuov tov^ oXkov^ 
KCii f^pira^Qv rk irpofiara, 6 yeaypyo^ ^v\a eKOTrreu t§ 
d^lvrj. fit) virv<p xal dpyCa Sovkevere. kv/cvo^ ipcL Irc/erev, 
6 Sk irovrfpo^ SoO\o9 &c\e7rT€i/*. oi ^AOrjvaloi dvaryKn 
ikenrov rijv ^(opav. /loprjv^ rijv dvarfxauiv rpotjyffv 6f;^o- 
fia/. X^P^ '^ kwqu Koivd ecri rh BoKpva. OvaUv; kclI 
Xopoij^ arfovai, r^ Atovuirtp ol ttoXltcu. 6 TIo<retZ&v 
Zeivoui Kal dryploi^ dvifwi^ irdpcuro'e* rfiv OdXaaaav. 

Ex. 32. ' Cyrus was turning the river. '^Silver is 
the cause of envy and murder. J The earth and the 
sun and the moon are spheres {lit. balls). ^The tyrant 
was honoring {lit enlarging) his friends with praises 
and gifts. 5" The husbandman was beating the ass with 
a stick, i The children could not escape the heaven- 

»Gr. 606 b; «488 Re; » 701. 
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sent curse of their race. iThe gods were sending 
calamity to the honse of the Atreidae. *tlt was the 
hour of dinner, and the stranger was knocking (at) 
the door of the court-yard. <\ The darkness flees, and 
the sun shines, and the day is come. \CThe two Atrei- 
dae were exacting {lit. taking) punishments for (lit. 
of) the rape {lit. theft) of Helen. >vPlay delights chil- 
dren, but beautiful attire the virgins. N-vPhoebus bears 
the lyre and the bow. 

'^ [Gr. 462; 468 b, c] 

Ex. 33. Bea/JLOL^i fcal TrXrjyaL^i koI ^ulIoim Oavdroi,^ 
6 Aiovvcrto^ CKoTui^e^ rov^ iroktra/i. oi fiev aTpaTiSyrai 
OavfjuaoT^ KocTfiq) l^cuvov, ol Bk iroKlrai e^fkeirov xal 
expu^pov T§ 6ea. rov; ^iKorlfwi^ MBuy; clg^oKUl iarl. 
6 0€o<i T0Z9 a<TTpov<i KoX T^ ovpav& to^ opov<; Kal rcL 
fierpa opl^et koI rdacrei. ol yecopyol opvrrovai rffv yrjv 
Kal Ttp apoTptp <rrpe(f>ovai. 17 orpoifnj rod ovpaifov ar/ei 
tA aarrpcu 6 t^9 'EXewy? ydfio^ arrtv e<f)€p€ /cal Tofe 
^A'xaiot^ Kal T0Z9 ^I\lov TroXira^^. 6 TevKpo^ ereive* to 
To^op. 6 kTUtttt)^ rrj^ KXo7rrj<i d^lav BIktjv e^pt av. 
aKoro^ fiv Kal 6 /cXctttt;? atpeL * rov 'xpvaov kqX ret I/jlo- 
Tta T&v dvOpayircov, oi jSdp^apoi rd^ /c€^a\^9 Kal rd^ 
Be^cd^ T&v veKp&v Tol<i 0rjploL<; Ippiwrov*. ol fiev ^Adt}- 
palov GKaiov * tou? vcKpov^;, ol Be IIep<rai Wairrov. 

Ex. 34. Divine providence {lit. fate) produces, 
nourishes, and preserves the plants, the animals, and 
the generations of men. Speech is the image of the 
soul. Let the overseers receive the reward for (]/it. of) 
their watch. May the master's eye increase the haste 
of the slaves. Foolish youths have pleasure (as) the 

» Gr. 701, 472 ; « 488 K, 384 a ; » 699 ; M5, 43 ; « 328 e. 
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aim of their life. The gueBts could not leave the 
table and the hearth of Charmides. The barbarians 
were sacrificing bulls to their god. The dialogues of 
the philosophers contain {J,it have) the outline of the 
best education. The physician was pounding {Ut. 
rubbing) his medicines. In word, indeed, he possesses 
{lit has) freedom and leisure ; but in reality {],it, in 
deed) he is-a-slave to idleness and pleasure. The min- 
strels used-to-carry a wand, and sing the tales of the 
poets. The ancients called the books of the Odyssey 
rhapsodies. 

[Gr. 460 c, 469.] 

Ex. 35. IlaXcu&v ^ fivri^v aw^ei, 17 ^rj^. oi ^A0rj- 
vcuoi TO vavTbKbv eareXKov. rit, apvara ifiovXevev 6 
^ApurreCBrf^, oi Be aTpaTqyol aSixa^ hreiOov. o Brjfio<; 
iroXifJLOv Kal elpijvi^s /cvpio^ fiv. fj ircuZela KoJdalpei rijp 
yjrvj^v. ai irapdevoi a^lpa hrcufyv. oi Troi/rjral r&v 
Mova&v irpoffnJTal euriv. paZlov adXov ovk €<m So^a. 
6 iroXefw^ epirei, avyrfv i/a^pvca-e t^J arrpar^ 6 TaKdih 
l3io^, ra9 pKaa^fila<; kclI tos ZuL^oKh^ Xvei )(p6vo<;. 
fiioT) ripApa fjv Kal oi SovXot ijo'dtov kclL hrivov. 

Ex. 36. Saul was persecuting the church of God. 
The disciples shall preach the gospel of the kingdom. 
The earth is the Lord's. Ill counsel destroys the citi- 
zens, but good counsel preserves them. We shoidd 
pity the desolation of the house and the wretched 
bride. The strangers might wonder at the solitude 
of the island. Godless men do not respect their 
oaths. The lot falls by heavennsent fortune. The 
Athenians were fleeing and suffering terrible (things). 

» Gr. 496 ; • 647. 
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The enemy find the tents deserted and bum them. 
Let the earnest yonth flee idleness and pursne yirtue. 
For the yonng, a {Ut. the) modeirate manner-of-living 
increases virtue and manliness; bnt a {Ht the) rich 
and idle manner-of-Uving is the source of disease and 
vice. 

[Gr. 457, 460 {aia only).] 

Ex. 37. Sepatrov K€i^cCKr}v 6 arpaTrjyo^ to5 a/cij- 
wrptp ifkriaaei. oi ^trpHiHrK(o rifv ypcufnfv aXKA rifv jiop^ 
(j>rfv Tov dvOpdirov, 6 Airvcuo^ irtvyo^ wyplav IBiav e^et, 
Kvpla iKKKfjala fjv koX o ^ AXKi^ic£nri<i fyyopevev ^ kcIX eireir- 
0e TOV Srjfwp, Tot9 *A0rjvaloi^ ypaffioi fjaav kKottt}^ kcX 
^ovov zeal dpylof;. oi Sirapriarcu ekvov roif^ vofwv^ 
TOV AvKOvpyov, iaropia koI decopla ret tov 0€ov epya 
/lavOdvofiev, oi t&v fiap^dpav oirXiTai yvfivov Sirap- 
TLaTffv €<f)€vyov» oi fidpfiapoi hrivov koI ySov xal ij^o- 
pevov Kol tQ poy Thv okov arpardv eTdpaaaov. roif^ 
Xinrov^ KVfcKtp eKapjiTTov oi S/cv0ai. 17 K6pcv0o^ levpla 
fiv Tolv KoXiroiv Kol dr/opdv Kol ifiiropbov elyev, o>p)^ 
<ro<f>la/; 6 if>6l3o^ tov Kvplov, 

Ex. 38. Not the speech, not the straining of the 
voice, but earnest deeds show the good citizen. May 
the might of Bellerophontes slay the Chimaera, the 
dread of the citizens. Andromache was carrying the 
child in her bosom. The Syracnsans were plundering 
(lit. driving and carrying) the country. Gylippus, the 
Spartan, and Hermocrates save Syracuse in spite of 
{lit. with force of) the folly of the citizens. The mer- 
cenaries {lit strangers) should receive pay for {lit of) 
their watch. The stage is an image of life. Bad 
education corrupts the mind. He was a first-rate poet, 

» Gr. 78 R, c. 
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but a bad citizen. EuripidSs obtains and teaches a 
band-of -actors. The cowards were fleeing and casting 
away their arms. Nicias was a most excellent (JiL 
best) man, but he erred in judgment. 

VIII. Thikd OB Impabisyllabio Declension. — Gr. 

151. 

Nouns of this declension may be divided into con- 
tracted and uncontl'acted. 

86. Uncontracted Maaculmes cmd Feminines. 

Nouns of this class include stems ending in a con- 
sonant. For case endings, etc., Gr. 154, 156, 157, 169, 
161. Euphonic changes connected with nom. sing., 
dat. plur., Gr. 47-50 ; ace. sing, and plur., 195 R. 

Formation o9 cases. — Stems in a labial m palatal, 
Gr. 163, l^l^ci^in a lingual, juU^ lira 171 , 16»^, if 
in a liquid, j&^(4r)p and to/o), 3to,- 158 b, / ^ 4 ou 

Compare inflection of L. judex with that of palar 
tals, prmceps with labials, miles with lingpaj^, aoror 
and tibicen with liquids. •'Xi^.^y 

Uncontracted Neuters. ^, 

Formation of cases, Gr.HW4-«, Wi, 166-408. 
Compare inflection of these nouns with L. caputy 
cor (cord). 

37. Accent of Uncordracted Nouns. 

Monosyllabic stems, Gr. l46. These are oxytone 
in the theme (commonly), if they make the ace. sing, 
in a ; and perispomfinon, if they make it in v. 

Neuters, Gr. 4l6. Words in f and '^, Gr. ,82:5. ^'^ 
With reference to the accent of derivatives which 
8 



J 
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are treated in Gr. i 6 7 4 W , notice the last statement 
of 456. 

38. Exercises on the Uncontracted Ifov/ns of the Third 

Declension. 

Ex. 39. oi rvpavpoi r&v aoDfiaTcov ^vKaKw; erpe^ov. 
7} 'JSXX.^9 €X^i, KCiKoxf^; Xtfieva^, f/ r&v *IpS&v %c&/)a iXe- 
(JMvra^ Ix^^ *^ BpdfcovTaf;.v al K€val ikirlSe^ r&v iroTu- 
T&v fiXdirrovcL rijv irarplBa. rcb irvevfiOTa Kal tov9 
'Xevii&vas /cal rifv vv/cra irefiirev 6 deo^, irifiTret Bk koX to 
y^^ Kal Ta9 Oepfi^^ &pa^ rod €apos> xa/ow X^P^^ ^v€t, 
N tX Kol epi^ eptv. Oeiov rf^epubva toO ^Lov e)(pyueu top \oyov. 
al r&v Bai/i6vQ)v eiKope^ Upal eiai, 6 Kopa^ Tdl^ ow^i 
aXpei TO Tov Bcottotov hehrvov. 6 fiev aKOTo^ t^9 wkto^ 
(f)alv€L Tct aarpa, t6 Bk ^cS? tov fjKlov KaXvirrei, 

Ex. 40. God is a spirit. Plato calls men the pos- 
sessions * of the ffods. The boys shall learn their let- 
tere. The We of riches is (the) caifie of terrible evils. 
Flatterers are odions to the wise. A dragon was 
guarding the fruits of the Hesperides*. The rulers 
should be guardians of the laws. Babylon was the 
prize of war to the Greeks. The Persians consider 
{lit the) fire a divinity. The Athenians were the 
saviours of Greece. 

Ex. 41. ol KOpaKe^ rrjv Twv ve/cpcov aapKa fiaOiov. 
6 fCT^pv^ ayyiXKei to prjfia t& apyovTV, T0t9 * EKkqat 
^vXKcov ari^avoi fjaav a0\a t&v arfO)V(ov. atBio^ ar)/(ov 
ioTL To?9 ^CKoTlfioi^ priTOpaiVi to Bk affsMv iariv fj aSKla 
iraTpk, tA tov ^Ofirjpov irovrjpMTa tol^ t&v ^AOrfvalmv 
iraio-l fiadrifjMTa Tjv. eapc depfwv alfia veoTTfTo^i, eapo^ 
Xdpi^ Kal Tr}V T&v yepovTcov ^piva Tepirei. ov to Svofjua 

1 Gr. 556 ; « Oxytone. 
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aXX^ rd epyov tov htiealov Oavfid^ei 6 yewcLuy;. 6 y€<0p- 
709 €(nr€ip€v, ol Be 6pvi0e; ripirafyv rh airipfiaTcu Bp&fid 
ioTiv 6 fiio^ T&v dvdpdnrtov, 17 8^ cktiv^ KOCfw^. 6 Spa^ 
(up€L teal plirrec rbv KparijpcL, 

Ex. 42. I see the figure of a lion. The herald's 
name was Talthybius. Plato called time the image 
of eternity. Anaximenes considered air (to be) the 
principle (lit beginning) of the universe. The sol- 
dier might, indeed, set-fire-to the wood, but the watch- 
man would see the flame and signal with his trumpet. 
The opinions of the barbarians were a laughing-stock 
{Ut. laughter) to the Greeks. The bird was bringing 
food for her young in her mouth. The Chimaera of 
the poets had a wonderful figure, being both a lion 
and a dragon and a she-goat. May the ambitious ora- 
tors not ruin the affairs of the citizens. Let the citi- 
zens give (Ut have) thanks to their saviour Solon. 

Contacted NovmiS, 

39. The following classes include the more im- 
portant varieties of contracted nouns : 

I. Stems in i and v. 
II. Stems in a diphthong. 
III. Stems in 9 and t. 

The Attic dialect prefers the contracted forms. 
The uncontracted forms, which are given to show 
how these originated, are found in the old Greek of 
Homer and the Ionic dialect of Herodotus. 

EsMABE. — There are a few ^ontradied nouns of the First 
and Second Declensions; Gr. Wa, 1iSr^ These, also, may be 
taken up at this point. 
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40. Zmo8 of Contracti(m\ 

A. GeneralEnles, Gr.'«2r3?r77^ J^ 
Special Rule : In Decl. I., and the diuA and phi- 

ral of Decl. II., contraction imitates the forms of 
uncontracted words ; so that, except for the accent, 
contraction would not be suspected. (Substance of 
Gr. S^air:) H- / 

B. Accent : 1. In contracted syllables, the acute 
followed by the grave (unwritten, of course, Gr.-9S) ^ 'I 
produces the circumflex ; otherwise j^ccent is accord- / 
ing to Gr.-e4:/'^1[Substance of Gr^.) ) /O^'* ^-i^o 

2. Contracts of Decl. II. — (a.) Simple (Gr. 48^ 
contracts in -ow and -olfl^are perispomenon ; but, for 
nom. duaj, see Gr. HSU, (b.) Compounds follow Gr. 

^ 41. Stefms in i ant^ v. ^m ^% O"" 

Formation and inflection, Gr. 460 a, 185-18T b. 
The shorter ace. plur., fiv^,. etc., are formed in the 
regular way; as, fiv^ = fiiw<i, Gr. 48,^ and not a con- 
traction from fiva^. ^^ 

Compare inflection of L. turris and gradus with 
7roXt9 and IxOv^i. 

Eemabe. — The change of o to 6>, seen in the gen. sing, of 
this and the following classes, is found, also, in Attic forms 
of certain words of Decl. II., Gr. 148.-14^ /i^^ y <»>- 

Y 42. Stems m a Diphthong. 

Formation, inflection, etc., Gr. 458, 16», 190, 192. 

Cf . Gr. ISe-D with irOO- E. f . Contraction of ace. 

* 'J 
plur. -€09 to -€49 is rare. <. '^ / ' '^ 

' Contraction of dissimilar hard vowels into one long vowel rests 
on two processes: the assimilation of one to the other, and the subse- 
quent union of the assimilated vowels. 
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Bemabk. — Stems of this class in ev seem to have originaUy 
ended in eF; hence the aco. sing, and plnr. are perfectly regu- 
lar, -ea and -eac for -era and -ejmc. The Van became v when 
not followed by a vowel; of. the corresponding interchange of 
Lat. n and y. 

Stems in ov, av, ot are inflected in Attic as vowel-stems; 
hence /?ovf , ypavg^ vavg^ olg — all ace. plur. — are for pov-vg^ ypav-vc, 
vav-vc, ol-vg^ according to Gr. 48. Bat see Notes, 

V 43. Stems m s^tnd t. 

I. Stems in €9, Gr. ITO^ IT fr Formation and m - , 
^ flection of noutojB, Qr. iOl p^lyf ; mascTilines, which t-t^ t-^ 
are all either proper nonns or adjectives, tS O, 1T9, 198. 
"-Propftr mmfii; Qf lOH. For yhfeo-i, from yepea-o-i, 
Gr.lRT^J^ 

Compare the inflection of Lat. genics (for gene8\ 
gen. generis (for genesis)^ with 7&09, gen. yiv€{a)o^. 

mL>St^a€hi n V have b e cnnofeiced ali ' eady; Qa. 168. 

See N'otes. 

44. Exeroises on the Contracted Nov/iis of the Third 

Declension. 

Ex. 43. KaKT}^ <f>v(r€(o^ <rqfiei6v ioriv 6 <j)06po^. 
HepvKkkov^ Tjv BiSda-KoKo^i ^ Ava^arfopas;. jSlov BiKalov 
TO T ^\o9 k clKov, Beivov TO T^9 OaXdaairj^ xpdTO^. t&p 
^fff^xTf^yp'aJB&v teal votrav 17 <j)iXoa'o^la fiovri ff>dpfiar 
Kov ioTL. ai aSiKot Trpd^et^ f^X^^ '^ ardaei^ tUtov- 
aiv, 71 8e SucoMovvrj tUt€I, <j>iKlav. Tct irovrjpiL Kepi^ 
ffiovh<i fi€P e)(€i fUfcpk^, \u9ra9 Bk fuucpd^. Toi^ fih 
iroXeatv^ Tct Telxn Koafiov koX Ur)(pv <l>ip€i, Tot^ Bk 

> Gr. IS R. c, fin. 
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'i^vxoii ^ ircuZela. ala-0rf<nv e)(€i /cal rh Orjpla, a-fchp^cv 
k teal irpa^of fiovo^ 6 avdptoira^. Bavfuurrov Unfro^ 
eZ;^€ rit Tel)(r) rov aareo^. 

Ex. 44. The actions must be signs of character. 
The knights could not defend the citadel. Philoc- 
t6tes was lamenting the pain of his wound. The 
parents of Achilles were king Peleus * and the god- 
dess Thetis. The herdsmen were wondering-at the 
size and weight of the snake. His base gains should 
be a reproach to the seer. The brave (man) keeps 
his rank, but the coward leaves (it). The sport and 
laughter of his children shoidd relax the frown {lit. 
loose the brow) even of the Stoic. The murderer 
contrives {evpUrKto) a loosing of his fetters. The dic- 
tion must increase the beauty and power of the poetry. 
V 

Ex. 45. JTXoOto? v^piv rlterei, ttcvUl Be fierpiov KciX 

SOccuov ^do9. ^ fJb€v aipeai^ dvOpdmov epyop iarlv, to 
Se Te\o9 0€ov rd^K. to t^9 tjJSt)^ avOo^ €<l)0€Cp€V 6 
dv6ryro<; veavla^. 6 0€o^ toI^ Spvuri tov dApa vipuei, r^ 
he iyBveov ^evet tA ^dOri tQ9 0a\d<r<ri]^. tA ff^pV ''"^^ 
erov^ &pa^ ovofJbd^ofjLev. vofuov Oeaei ttjv ttoKiv ecto^ev 
6 AvKOvpyo^. efeoj? yeveac^ al irpd^ei^. ^Ofir}po^ T0t9 
hreai to KpaTO^ /ctd Toif^ irovox;^ <\>pa^eL tov ^OSvaa-io}^* 
fj dfyaOif l^e? tov adfiaTOS <j)ip€i kclL Tct diprf koX to 
yfrv)(p^ T&v %6e/uoi/Q)i/. prjfidTayv koX dpi0/i&v XPV^^^ 
StSdaKo/iev. 

Ex. 46. Poetry is an imitation of passion. Death 
brings a release from {Ut loosing of) the toils of life. 
The Etnean mountain covers the savage giant. Let 
the seers not speak falsehoods and persuade the mul- 

* Oxytone. 
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titude ^ith empty hopes. The best wood is (that) of 
the oak. The good painter must signify the nature 
of the man in his likeness ; he must paint the speed 
of the runner, and the boldness of the soldier, and 
the wisdom of the philosopher. Wonderful is the 
power of faith and hope. The acquiring of knowl- 
edge and prudence is the aim of life to the philoso- 
pher. We must learn the form of the body by the 
sight. The customs of strangers are a cause of laugh- 
ter to the mob and of learning to the wise. Achilles 
could not escape the bow and the dart of Paris. The 
goddesses assign to the shepherd the decision of beau- 
ty. Cyrus was the king of a powerful nation. 



45. Irregular Ifcmns of the Third Declension. 

The following are the most important of the irreg- 
ular nouns whose peculiarities have not been already 
noticed. In some of these certain analogies come to 
the surface, while others can be explained by very 
simple changes of sound. It may be noticed, also, 
th^t these words are chiefly "every-day" words, and 
most likely to show extensive phonetic corruption 
from long and constant use. 

Heteroclites, Gr. 197; 202, 1, 12. Heteroge- 
neous, Gr. 200. Defective, Gr. 201. Metaplastic, 
Gr. 199 ; 202, 3-5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 18. Compare, also, 
Gr. 156 c (oSou9, icrek). On Zei59 (Gr. 202, 6) for^; 
^ta59, Gr. 6L S^./^/ 

\ Stems in €p, Gr. 173. For the omission of € in / / ^ 
the stems in ep compare Eng. brethren for hretherenj / ^ / 
L. patreB for pateres, Gr. 38 ; for the insertion of S, y /^ . 
the forms tender^ gender^ from L. tener^ gener^ through /^^ 
the French.—" Prim. Phil.," cap. i., 36. ^ / ' 
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46. Ecercisea on the IrregvlcMr Nouns. 

Ex. 47. Tov yi]pa><; avOo^ iarlv fi ^p6vi](n^. yvvod^, 
yin/a4,^l Koafiov ^ <Tir/rj ^ipei,, rfjv hifcaioawqv fj/rjripa 
T&v aper&v "Kiyovaiv. tA Kepa iarl r&v fio&v 07r\a. 
Kvpo<; TOV Tfj<; fjuqrpo^ irarepa /crelvei. Aunnxru)^ 6 r&v 
SvpaKoalcDV rvpawo^ rcu^ Avtravipov Birfarpa/n hwpa 
xal ipbdrui hrefiire. avqp avhpa koI ttoTu^ ad^et iroXcv, 
^9 teal fiov<: teal 8pvi0a<; koX irpo^ara koI irpo/Sdrtov 
^vkcuca^ Kvva^ rpi^t 6 7607/0709. aiS£ teal (f>6fiov rots 
ircuaXv 71 ^vai^ vifiei. roli; ^AOrjvaloL^; ttXtjOo^ ^v ve&v 
Kol Imrcop Kol jQyq/jbdTCov. puprvpa kolL Kpinrr)v tov filov 
expp^ev rbv deop. toi<; fiev 6^0a\fioc<: ra epya ^iKerrofiev 
*,Twv dvSpwv, TOi^ Sk dxrl rijv ^p/rjv axovofiev, 

Ex. 48. Minerva bore in her hand a long spear. 
Demosthenes nsed-to-drink water only, but Aeschines 
(drank) wine. Let the rulers assign honors to the 
priests of Jupiter. The fool {lit. foolish) is-a-slave to 
his belly, but the mind of the wise is master of his 
body and of his passions. May the light of the morn- 
ing not bring new pains to the wretched. The boys 
shall strike (/cottto)) the ball with hand or foot. The 
ambassadors of the barbarians might bend their knees 
and worship the king, but the Greeks must remain 
upright. We close the way of the breath with our 
tongue and teeth, and produce sounds (the) sign of 
our thought. The noble virgin has her modesty (as) 
< an ornament and safeguard. The rock has a clear echo. 

IX. AnjEorrvES of the Impabisyllabig Declension. 

47. TJncont/racted Adjectives. — Gr. 211. 

The accent of consonant-stems in Decl. III. is 
commonly paroxytone. 
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Inflection : /LteXa?, Gr. 212, 213, 156 c ; ira^ (st. 
Travr), like Xvaa^t Gr. 214, follows yKSxra'a in the 
fern. 7ra9 is declined thus : 



7 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Nont 


Sing. KV.' 


ira<i 


iraa-a* 


irav 


G. 


iraino^ * 


Trourq^ 


iravTO^ 


D. 


irainl 


Trdxrrf 


Traml 


A. 


Trdma 


iraxrav 


irav 


Plur. N. V. 


Trdvre.^ 


iraxrat 


irdma 


G. 


irdvTCDV * 


iraa&v 


TrdvTcov 


D. 


iraai 


irdaai^; 


iraaL 


f A. 


irdvra^ 


irdawi 


irdvra 



For the meaning as dependent on position, Gr. 537. 

Formation, etc., of %a/}/e^9, Gr. 470, 5 ; 211 I It. j ; 

50Exc.a. '^^^iy^'\) 

'E/mv, which is really a participle, follows Xvtov, 
Gr. 81 4 + B. -«rS 158 f. x. ^h% C^ ^l, ) 
^ There are, also, two irregular words, Gr. 219. 
The stem iroWo is connected with iroXv through 
ttoXfo. 

Adjectives of two terminations (not in -i79),-Gr. 
217 ; of one termination, 218. 



/ 



48. Contracted Adjectives. 

Remark 1. — We find some adjectives of Dec!. I. and IT. 
which are contracted, as dirXovc, dirX^, dfrAovv, from dirX6og^ 
dTT^d^*, drcMov; 80 also apyiptog^ apyvpka^ Gr»iWo. For pecu- 
liarities of accei^t and contraction, see §>40-; on formation, Gr. 

* Gr. 168 f. • Curtius says Traaflt = ^ai^ffa = Trovrm ; likewise 
elsewhere. Of. also, ^pd^o =i ^paSaa for ^padio^ Gr. 828 b. '161; 
^160; «160Exc.b; • 207 R. a. 
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Bbmabx 2. — A few words in oc follow the Attic Declension, 
as lAcwf, Gr. -^tW. ^-^O"- "a- V ^ 

Inflection witl^ftjee endings, GEJi4^(i78iJ9) ; with 
two endings, Gr..«l?(a\iy%), of. if&r ^9J^ >J >- 
Comparison of Declensions, Gr^-18^/ <? ^ C y- '^ 

49. Ecercisea on the Adjectives. 

Ex. 49. T^i/ TrarplSa uKovre: eKeuirov oi Svanf^ei^, 
I3paxp<i 6 filo^9 17 Bk Teyyq fuucpd, ri fikv ylrvxv '^oO 
dvSp6<i Ta'xeia xal vyi)f<; \ to 8k a&fia ^paZh koI voa&Be^ 
ioTiv, fiovo^ T&v ^axav opOo^ icaX <f>a)vi]€i^ 6 avBpoyjro^, 
(f>lKoi etal r^ jiti oi eva-e^el^ xal a'(!><l>pove;, ^laoKpaTTj^] 
Tob^ €V(f>V€l^ T&v ^laArjT&v 6e&v irai&w; ekeyev, xal 
hrjfito KoL Tvpdwtp f^XvKeta fj r&v KoXdiaav ^oovi]. ttqK- 
\a9 Tv^a^ €)(eL 6 fuiKpo^ auov. oi oKparek koX dpyol 
Tov fihf TTovov TTOvrfpov, Ttjv Bk 'qBopfjv ^qBciav vofil^ov<nv, 
dpaa-eU oi dfiaOek fcal Kplvovai irdinOi <f}6l3ov Be rl/cTei 
Kol alB& 7} iraiZela. rh psydXa B&pa 7^9 tv^^ e)(ei 
(f>6fiov. Tot9 dxpariai Ppay(ela -^Boj/rj fuucpdv rbcrei 
Xinrrfv. 

Ex. 50. Time is the healer of all grief. The river 
is deep and f nil of great fish *. O wretched boy, wonld 
yon beat yonr mother? The incontinent are weak 
and sin against their will {lit, unwilling). The Stoics 
thought the passionless (man) alone wise and good. 
Even to the continent (man) the battle must be severe 
(/SapiJ?), but he obtains the victory over {lit of) pleas- 
ure. The temperate (man) is master of all his pas- 
sions. The Ethiopians are black and have their hair 
thick. The mass admire even the foolish and unjust 
actions of the fortunate, but the obscure virtues of 

> Gr. lis ; « 584 b (560). 
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the unfortunate escape notice. • Atlas bears the weight 
of the broad heaven. The king and the father are 
types and images of God, the true father and king of 
all things. The tjrant could have no (K^. not) knowl- 
edge of true friendship. 

Ex. 51. evyepel^ elaiv oi r&v ar^aJQ&v yoviayv TraZSe?. 
Tft> eifyepet Koafio^ apurro^ iariv 17 atSa)9. tol^ irevqai 
Kal yipovai fiapeid eariv i) rod j(€tfiwvo<: &pa, oi 8e 
irkovo'toi ifidria trayea e^ovac, yfrvy(pv^ ^dpfJUiKOv. T0Z9 
TToXXot? T(Sv dvOpdyTTCDv aiySe? itm to dKrjOk^, oi Be 
yfrevSel^ \670t r&v (to^iot&v OavfiaoTol elai xal yXvfceU, 
avyyevel^ eUri irdine^ oi hvarv^el^, oi KoKouce^ T0Z9 
yfrevSia-i \970t9 tov<; €v^0€i<; veavia^ T^ufi^dvovaL To2<i 
*A0rjvaioi<; fiaav iroXKal vyj€<; fuiKpal xal rpirfpuf;. ri 
T&v dp^alayv iaropla ttoXXA fivOdoihrj e^et. rjfiurv pApos 
r&v dvdpdyirtov iarl to 0rj\v yivo^, o^eiav (fxovrjv expv- 
(Tiv ai ywaiKe^ xal oi iratBe^:, oi Se avSpe^ ^apeiav, to2<; 
p,ev da-ejSiai iroivh/i koX ^o^ov^ wyyiWovaiv oi iepol 
\6yoi, T0?9 Be eva-ejSea-Lv iJSeJax/ iXirlBa k<u elprjvriv, 
TeKfn]pcov a'a(f>k<; el'^ep ^HXi/crpa rct^; rov ^Opiarov KOfjui^, 

Ex. 52. The ancients thought the figure of the 
earth not spherical but flat. The Plataeans were 
leaving the direct road from fear of the enemy. The 
vehement and the bustling must be wearisome to their 
friends. The solitude of the woody mountains is sweet 
to the poet and to the philosopher. The swift Iris * 
and Hermes the-son-of-Maia' were the messengers of 
Zeus. The nature of the wise and temperate is divine, 
but (that) of the ignorant and licentious is brutal. 
Croesus had a great name and great power and much 
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riches, but he could not- be happy. The Greeks called 
the king of the Persians the great king. The toil of 
the day and the silence and darkness of the night 
bring deep sleep to the healthy. Choice is (the act) 
of a free and willing (agent). Let us keep the like- 
ness of the charming Aspasia. The character of 
Achilles was rash and vehement. 

X. COMPAEISOK OF ADJECTIVES. 

50. Forms of the Ooiivparative and Superlative De- 

Formation/etc, Gr. dSO^ -dai^'a^-dT*, 175r 

Learn the comparison of the following: <f>CXjo<:, 
yepac6<;, 7ra\a£09> evSalfuov, as found in Gr. -S&l. ll+;^- 

The noun irpea^v^ gives irpeafivrepof;, Trpea-fivra^ 
T09. Cf. Gr. 202, 15. 

Many of the commonest adjectives form the com- 
parative and superlative irregularly, either from em- 
ploying different stems (as in Latin, honu8, melioTy 
optimus ; malus^ p^jor^ pessimus ; in English, good^ 
better^ best; hadj worse^ worst) ; or from what is called 
the principle of euphony, harsh sounds being soonest 
worn away, and unimportant syllables slurred over, 
in words of most frequent use. 

In Gr. 223-24 are the most important examples ; 
some of them, as djya06<;, have several comparatives 
and superlatives, which are used with slight differences 
of meaning. 

51. Syntax of the Degrees of Comparison. 

1. The use of the comparative implies a compari- 
son between two things. The word expressive of the 
second thing may be joined to the comparative (as in 
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Latin) either (1) by a conjunction {rj = quam) without 
change of construction ; or (2) when the first mem- 
ber of the comparison is in the nominative or ac- 
cusative case, as in the examples given above, the 
conjunction may be omitted and the second member 
of the comparison put in the genitive (=the Latin 
ablative).— Gr. 585, 586. 

The latter member of the comparison may be 
omitted both in Greek and Latin, and the compara- 
tive then acquires a sort of positive force ; e. g.yjuven- 
ttcs est naturd vehementiar^ fi veovqs itrrl <f>va-€i, o^ipcL, 
youth is naturally somewhat {or too) vehement, lit. 
more vehement (than the ordinary standard of vehe- 
mence). This use attaches itself especially to particu- 
lar words, as vewrepo^;, newer, younger, which comes 
to mean whatever is somewhat new or startling, and 
thus vedorepov = innovation, revolution. — Gr. 662. 

2. The superlative implies a comparison of several 
things, one of which it sets by itself as surpassing all 
the rest, Gr. 569. 

The second member of the comparison is, how- 
ever, sometimes omitted with the superlative as with 
the comparative. The superlative is then used as a 
sort of positive. — Gr. 663. 

M. Mcerdses on the CompoHson of Adjectwes, 

*^^ Ex. 53. Tr6vTtov KTqfidrGDv '^v^ Beiorarov. ovx 
6 fuiKporaro^ jSlo^ aptaro^, dWA 6 (nrovSod^oTaro^;, 
ieivordTq xal /SapmaTJ] voatov i} fiavla, 17 '^p^V ^^^^ 
detoripa xal kclKKUov earl rod ao>iMiro^, ^A(f>poSlTrjv 
^'Hpa^ KoX ^A0rfva<; jfapiearipav exptvev 6 Ildpi^. iroWd 
ioTi irevla^ fiapvrepa, voao^ xal at<rxyvrj fcal BovXeia. 
*A\jcifiui&ri^ T&v irdKiT&v fiuuorarfy; KciX dxparioTaro^ 
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Jjv. alaxpov filov Bavaro^ ^eKrUov iarlv. S(oxpdTi]<: 
KpeUrcto eXeye rov t^9 "^v^^? v tow ca>fiaTO<; eporra, 
iramtov avdpdnrayv Alcuco^ Jjv evcefiioTaro^, r&v fiev 
v€<0rip(ov TO epya, r&v Se f^epavrepoav ai fiov\al Kpdro^ 
expyaiv. oi AWioire^ rwv Ai^vtov fiekavTarol elaiv, 

V Ex. 54. The moon is smaller than the earth, and 
the earth than the gp,;n. Miltiades and Aristeides and 
Pericles were better men than Cleon and Hyperbolus. 
The deepest rivers are slowest. Athens and Sparta 
and Corinth were the most illustrions of the cities of 
Greece. Homer and Hesiod were the most ancient 
poets of Greece. The maiden's hair is blacker than 
the raven. Athens had the most illustrions poets and 
orators and philosophers of all the Greeks. To the 
Greeks and Romans their country was dearer and 
holier and more honored than wives and children and 
houses and lands {ayposi). The just orator must not 
advise the pleasantest, but the best (things) for the 
people. (It is) not the rich (who) are more happy 
than the poor, but the earnest than the idle, and the 
wise than the ignorant. 

N Ex. 55. apxh 'TavTo<; epyov fi&yLaTov iariv. 'Hal- 
oSo9 Xeyet, ifKAov * ^fiurv iravro^* ia-'xaTi] ttoTu*; ttj^ 
^pirylaf; ^Ikoviov, irXriOei ovk iKcura-ove^ fjaav oi Bout}- 
Tol r&v ^ AOrivalcDV. ovk eari* fiel^ov oifKov T0t9 avOpdy- 
TTOL^ fj (to^Ul. fi r&v ^Ivh&v x^ypa irKelarov^ koX fieyl- 
OTOv^ i\e(f>avTa<; Tpi(f>€L tA ficxpci KipSrj fiel^ovas fiXd- 
I3a<; (pipei, oi fiep vioi T0Z9 r&v irpea^vrkptov iiralvoc^^ 
'XpLlpovaiv, oi 8e irpeafivrepot raZ^ r&v vioDV rifjuu<:» rh 
X^ipova ifXeUo ^poTol<$ i<m r&v dfiecvovcDV. ^aa'cKi<o<; 
dpXJO patov fj opyr]^, 

» Gp. 608 ; M06 R. b, 1 or 3 ; « 611 a. 
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Ex. 56. Water is best, says Pindar (IllvSapo^). 
A licentious man is not superior to {lit than) the 
most savage beast. The easiest way is quickest for 
the army. Wealth is a most cowardly thing. The 
incontinent must suffer a most hateful slavery. Anax- 
imander thought the sun not less than the earth, but 
^Epicurus thought it very small. Tlducation is a better 
ossession than riches. The rich receive more honor 
than they should. (A) few wise (men) are more to be 
feared (^o/Sepo?) than many fools. Sure friends are 
the truest scepter for kings, the best safeguard, and the 
fairest ornament. The horse is weaker but swifter 
thaa the elephant. The former citizens were superior 
to the later. The last shall be first, and the first last. 

v 

XI. Pronouns. 

53. Personal Pronouns. 

1, iya>, I (L. ego^ egotism). 2. av, thou (L. tu). 
3. o5, of him (L. sui). — Gr.-iWO, 231. '2-6 / - > 6 'v- 

As in English and Latin, these old and well-worn 
words are very irregular. They are so intimately 
connected with ourselves that it was important to 
mark more clearly than in other words the relation 
they bore to the rest of the sentence ; e. g., whether I, 
the speaker, am agent or patient, acting singly or in 
concert with others. For this reason we find in most 
languages that they borrow their inflections from a 
number of stems, as Lat. ego, me^ nosf Ft. Je, moij 
nous / Ger. ich^ mi/r^ uns ; Eng. I^ me^ us. 

In Attic, the pronoun ov, which stands for the 3d 
person, is used only in a special reflexive sense, its 
place being supplied by one or other of the demon- 
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stratives, usually oSe, o5to9, or eKelvo^ in the nominar 
tive, and auro? in the oblique cases. Even as a re- 
flexive, it is far less common than the longer form 
eairrov, Cf. Lat. suij sibi^ et(8 /• g^ 

Hem ABE. — iifuv = ^fiE'^i'V, Gr.-aSirC The v {GrJf^has be- 
come permanently attached to this and the similar forms, as we 
have already seen in 8d sing. impf. of eifii, ^ y ^^^Am 

Possessive Pronouns, — Gr^^.3§8:i:^.«ir;-o?S-a; ^ 

54. Exercises on the Personal a/nd Possessi/ve Pro- 
j notms. 

^ Ex. 57. i\ Tvyri ae^ <f>€vyev^, aXX* ovk iya>, ret 
aoTpa rjfilv a-fffiaivei r^9 t^9 vvkto^ &pa^» hiKalov^ 
vfia<;, & avBp€<;, koX <f>CKav0p(O'rrov<; vofil^o). TroTsXal fipZv 
Kal KoXal iKirlSe; eialv, "^fiei^ fikv avSpe^ iafiev, vfi€i<; 
Be veavuu iare, e/o) fiev ijaaoov elpX aov, aif Be rov 
<70v* dSeX^oi). r7)v ifirjv <f>tXlav aXrjOeaTdrrjv i/o/Lt/fere *. 
oif/c e<m fioC (f>t\o^ aov ircLKalrepo^. ttjv vfierepav 
TToktv^ & *A6i]vaioL, irdvre^ xaXKlarrjv Xiyovaiv. oi 
jSdpjSapot TOv<; r&v nrokefilayv veKpov^ Xelirovcrt, rov^ Be 
<r<f>€Tipov^^ OdTTTOvai'' . 

Ex. 58. The death of the child would be an un- 
djdng grief to us-two. O wretched Ajax, I must pity 
thy fortune. Let us citizens rejoice, but do you keep 
silence, O strangers. To you, indeed, the more in 
number, but to me the wiser assign honor. The great 
king Xerxes sends me and the other ambassadors. y 
May our friend Charmides not suffer a great grief; 
God pity us, weak and foolish mortals. The Thra- 
cians were stealing our sheep. There could not be a 
f orgetfulness of thy songs, O poet. Silence is pleas- 
anter to me than noise. 



3t^; »>«a; « jW'(67), 100 ; l€35a; «J?23; «288R.; '^^ 
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55. Demonstrative Pronouns, T^jf -^^ J - * 

I. These may be divided into — 

1. The direct : olt^^ this by me = L. hie ; o5to9, this, 

or, that by yon = L. iste (in some of its nses), ftj* 670, ^7 *^ 
^^-68dlty€«gS?5?^Dr JcdbDy), that yonder = L .1HeyOr:189, 

2. The emphatic: aiT69, self = ipse ; o opro?, the 
same = L. idem, Gf s 638 b) 6C0 A,br 1^^4 

3. The indirect : avro^ (in its oblique cases) = L. 
is, Gr . 000, 000 ^. 6^2L 6^7 ,^ - j "T 

Axn m declined, 0F r-834r>>^Bnt on Taino and ravra 
for TO avro asTd tA ai>rci, Gf . 68 + Ri c. 

[Observe the inferiority of the Greek to the Latin 
in respect to this class of pronouns, avT09 being em- 
ployed in three distinct senses.] 

II. The word a\Xo9, other (L. alius\ which is 
generally classed with the pronouns, is declined like 
aino^ (aX\o95 -^, -o, etc.) ; with the article it acquires 
the meaning of L. ceteri, Gr . COO g T The nom. joined 
with another case has an idiomatic force, as aWo9 SXKjo 
\ey€i, one says one thing, one another. Of: Gif . J500 b, 
examples.' 

Originally the neuter of adjective pronouns had a 
termination, t, corresponding to the d of Latin, id, 
iUitrdj quo-dj so that aWo is identical with cblivrd, 
Gr. 75?// 

&aoT09, each = L. quisque, and ixdrepo^;, either = 
L. uterque, follow the regular adjective declension. 
Their meaning and use are obvious from their termi- 
nations, Gr.*«557538^ar" ^ n^ /f 

56. We should notice here a pecuharity in the posi- 
tion of the article when used with a demonstrative 
pronoun. According to the rule for the attributive, 
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the pronominal adjectives o5to9, oSe, iKcii/o^, auro^ 
should be placed between the article and the sub- 
stantive when they have an attributive force. On 
the contrary, we find them placed in the order which 
properly denotes the predicative use, as o5to9 o avOpay- 
7ro9 or 6 avOpwiro^; oino^, this man^ Gr.^538-tr Prob- 
ably the origin of this is, that the demonstrative was 
looked upon as a substantive in a ppositioA with an- 
other substantive, so that the literal translation would 
be " this one (I mean) the man," " the man (I mean) 
this one." 

57- Beflexive and Reciprocal Pronouns. 

The reflexive pronouns are compounded of the 
t-- personal pronouns and the demonstrative avTo^^ Gr. 
235j-''0Tft Concerning other forms, o5 and ?, Gr. 
"^1 a. • '^ ^ 

The reciprocal pronoun aWf/Xcoi/, of each other, 
is fojaned by a sort of reduplication of a\\o9> Gr. 
i) 88^ cf . L. alvm alium = one another. On the quan- 
tity of the penult, Gr.^^^.^ uL 

58. Zeroises on the Demonstrative^ JRe^an/ve, and 

Becvprocal Pronouns, 

Ex. 59. Oi avOpGDiroL airroi elaiv €avTol<; iroXefudh 
raroL. Kvvas rpe^ ifiavrov xal r&v ifi&p (f>v\ateqv, 
T^ fip^rip^ pup TO avTO <rx^fia ov fievet. rovrtov r&v 
oKtycDV nrdvrei^ oi Uepatu 7](T(tov€<; ^<rav. ov tovto 
Xeryto, aW' iKelvo. oi fiep 'iraripe^ rovrtov Tr)v TrarplBa 
eaay^ov 7roXKoc<; 7r6voc<$ xal /civSvvoi^, oi Bk iraXBef; airr&v * 
'pravra ^Oelpovat rfj heCKia koX rfj apyla, airroi rrj 
iavTOv ' ;^a/9l rrjv firjripa Krelvet ^Opi<m]<i, oi axparek 

* Gr. 53Y ; « 538 a, fin. 
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kclL avofwi, <r<f>a<; airov^ r&v cfotppovtov avBpeuyripov^ 
fcal yeupcuoripov^ vofii^ov<nv> raurov^ ioTVv* opyff xal 
fiavla, oi cir/yeuei^ elaiv oKKrlKjoi^ xat ^CKol apurroi 
Kol irdXApML Seivoraroi, 

Ex. 60. ^ These things spoke the ambassadors ; may 
their words {lit. of them) be pleasant to the king. 

v<rhe general hears the speech of the herald, and speaks 
as follows {lit these things). >> This is the ancient city 
of the Atreidae, and this the temple of the goddess. 

•^his island saw the young Phoebus, that heard " the 
voice of Homer. >^ xo this man (i. e., to me) the voice 
of flatterers is hateful, i We are the children of the 
Spartans, but our spirit is not the same. /Let us not, 
ourselves, be the cause of slavery to ourselves. jUVould 
that the citizens would not corrupt one another by 
their evil customs. ^ The one side {oi fiev) are wicked 
and licentious, the other {ol Bk) harsh and oppressive 
(fiapw;).iO To each man his own interest {lit. the things 
of himself) alone is dear, if^v^,-^ 

59. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronowns. 

As in Latin, there is one form for the simple in- 
terrogative and tl;ip:ipimple indefinite ; rt? = quis^ Gr. 
^-j-j ^,4^44-^51^ b ;-ill'.^The stem rt, like the stem iroku, 
by the addition of a vowel passed into the 0-declen- 
sion. TUi afterward became reo, and by contraction 
Tov. Thus the forms in () are explained. Cf. Gr. 

60. Sdative Pronouns. 

The simple relative, Grj^^iS^^^ the indefinite rela- 
tive,34«. >t^ ^>\'^ -^'^^ 
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The word o<m<; is also used as the indirect inter- 
rogative, rk, who ? o<7Tt9, (tell me) who ? Gr.^SSy?' 

The relative pronoun differs from the others in 
its power of connecting sentences togetherj^r^ i '^7 

61. The syntax of the relative, Gr. M^Ti ; -6tO: ^^' 
The omission of the antecedent occurs in English; 
e. g., " Who steals my purse steals trash," for he^ the 
man who; " What (= that which) I do, thou knowest 
not now." 

62. Mcercises on the Interrogative^ Indejmitey and 
W Selati/ve Pronoims. 

Ex. 61. tL eoTi <^/\o9 ; a\Xo9 eyw. t& rjSe %<o/>a 
teal t/i/€9 ol avOptDiroi ; fiaKdpio<; ooTt9 vojw e)(€t icaX 
<r&fia U7t€9*. TOVTO iariv ixelvo h Uptor^opa^ iSlSor 

(TK6» OV/C e<TTIV 0<7Tt9 OVy^ UVT^ ^/\09. fO^O^ VfJL&V, & 

avOpoyiroL, a-OffxHyraro^ ioTiv, oari^ rfjv avTOV ayvouiv 
fyv^dxTKCV. oi dxpareL^, a [ikv afielv(o vofil^ovac, ravra 
ov irpdTTOv<riv, h 8^ xaMUo, ravra^ nrpaTTOvai. elalv 
fjBoval Tivei at \v7ra<; tI/ctov<tcv, ywi] t49 Spvtv elx^P 
^ X/>u<ra a)A en/cT€. oi ttoXXoI, o(m<: dp^v ex^i rj 
dWrfv TLvd TiiMr}v, tovtov evBalfiova vofiC^ovaiv. 

Ex. 62. Who could have richer friends than the 
king of the Persians ? Who is wiser than Solon , or 
richer than Croesus, or more just than jftrifftfif^P"^^ 
What cry do I hear ? (The things) which the laws 
command must be just. May every citizen have ^pme 
art which might bring some good to the other citizens. 
t)o you know that general yonder who bears a staff in 
his right hand ? Whoever does just actions, him we. 

> Gr. 178 ; « 680. 
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call just. (The men) whom we buried were some 
(6 fi€v) "R/)f ;AfigTi^ (and) some (o Be) Spartans. We 
should pity those who err from ignorance * and unin- 
tentionally {lit. unwilling). To the noble those are 
most hateful who from cowardice speak falsehood and 
do disgraceful deeds. 

63. Cor7*elative Pronouns. 

The interrogative, indefinite, demonstrative, and 
relative pronouns which we have treated of so far, 
are all of tlie highest degree of generality, referring 
to the idea of bare existence; but thesame pronomi- 
nal framework, so to speak, is applicable to less ab- 
stract ideas, such as those of quantity, quality, duality, 
etc. Thus the interrogative rl, what, assumes nothing 
beyond the existence of the indefinite rt, something, 
and puts no limit to the answer expected except that 
it must denote a something (in metaphysical language, 
a sicbstance) ; but the interrogative iroaov = L. quan- 
tum, assumes the existence of something possessed of 
size (the indefinite irotrov), and limits the answer ex- 
pected to a statement of this size. 

The following scheme gives the pronouns classified 
under the heads mentioned. The student will do well 
to associate constantly the Greek with the correspond- ^r .. 
/^Tng Latin. It will be observed that the interrogatives j ^^^^ 
/ belong to a root tto, the demonstratives to a root roy L J 
V\ and the relatives to a root o. These roots will appear ( ^ 
t / more important when we come to the pronominal j '^i»j 
i^ adverbs. For the ending repo^, Gr. 220. ^ \ \ 

> Distinguish gen., Gr. 677 a, from dat., 611. '^ ^ . 
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64. Scheme of the Correlaiive Pronovma. 
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65. Ecercises on the Correlative Pronouns. 

Ex. 63. oIo9 o TpoTTo^, TotoOro? Xoyo^. irola^ peon]' 
T09 ov Kpetaaov ro roiovrov avSpo^ yrjpa^ ; ixelvov^ -^eyo- 
fjLCV oaoi eKovre; afuifyrdvovp-i. elfyqvrjv expfiev touwttjv :,' 
o%a^ * oi heCKxii a^ioc. iccirh rr^ '^vyjq^ irddr), roaovrou^ 
ScoTTOTO^ expva-vv oi aKparels- worepov fiiKriop pofil^ei^, 
a'Off>iap f} irXovTOP ; TotoOrot Ijaap ixelpoL oi pijrope^, ot 
ovK €vhcu[ioplap, ov Tififfp epofii^op Te\o9 t^9 iroTurela/it 
oKKh fiopa ra 'X^pi^furra, 97 t&p apvdfi&p^ xal rrj^ aXKrf^ 
Touivrrj^ ira^Beuv; arfpoia ala^pop kan, iroaos r&p Hep- 
(r&p arparo^i oKlrfovs ^A0rfvalox/<; etfyevyep ; oJ;^ oirorepo^ 
irXjelfo ')(^prifiara ej(€V^ aSX oTrorepo^ hiKaiorepo^ i<m koI 
atoSpopiarepo^, TOtrrop* Bekrlova (blKop Kplpouey, y 

Ex. 64. /The barbarians killed all as many as they 
found of the Greeks. * Such as the actions are, such 
must be the character. jCouldst thou deem {icpiptd) 
wealth so great a good to man ? *^The Persians assign 
such honors to their kings as pious men (do) to the 
gods, j Demosthenes did not think every peace desir- 
able {lit, pleasant), but peace of-a-certain-kind { irom 
T£9). ^What-kind-of war would not be better than 
4^such a peace? yThe love of riches is the cause of 
/^ many evils to states, but not of so many as the love 
\J^oi pleasure and of idleness. ^ How many years has 
your father? ^ Which of the (two) bro thers was the 
elder? vWith the right hand let him seize the spear, 
with the other the shield. 

'^ 66. General Hemarks on the Pronouns. 

No part of grammar is more interesting to the 
philologer than the pronoun. Not only is it of great 

>Gr. 584 e; «492d; •680 a. 
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value for exhibiting the connection of different lan- 
guages, but it opens up a most important line for in- 
vestigation respecting the origin of inflections gener- 
ally. According to what is now the generally received 
opinion, we find here, in their least disguised form, 
the elements of nominal and verbal inflections \ as 
well as of the majority of numerals and prepositions. 
To show this in detail belongs to more advanced gram- 
mar. We can only notice here that the demonstra- 
tive is the earliest form of pronoun, and that the 
others have been gradually developed out of it". 

Thus the 1st person would originally mean " this 

one here," as we find -even in later Greek 6Se aWip 

. • used as a periphrasis for eyc6; the 2d person would 

\ ' mean " this one near," as we find in later Greek & 

'^ o5to9' used for criJ; the 3d person is stiU supplied by 

r t a demonstrative. 

Again, o, rj, to, which becomes in later Greek the 
article, or "distinctive pronoun" (as it has been 
called), is used by Homer either as a demonstrative 
or personal pronoun, or as a relative ; and there are 
traces remaining in Attic of both these uses, particu- 
larly of the demonstrative use in the phrases o /^ev, 
Si, the one, the other {lit. he on the one side, he on 
the other side). The development of the article out 
of the demonstrative may be illustrated by the French 
Icj from L. iUe. 

The relative 09, ^, B was originally the same* as 

' Thus the old forms hfUy kfffft, ktrrt (§ 21), are respectively made 
up of the stem kc joined to fu^ the stem of the Ist person, to ae the 
stem of the 2d person, and to the demonstrative root t6, — Or.'^StnC 

• Gr. 624-^; » 680 a. 

* The same in substance of meaning, but different in origin. 
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6, fj, TOf and Lad a demonstrative force, of which the 
Attic Btill preserves traces in particular phrases. This 
connection between the demonstrative and relative is 
illustrated by the double force of the English that^ as 
in the verse, "Who is he tJiat will harm you if ye be 
followers of that which is good ? " and the German der^ 
which is article, demonstrative, and relative in one. 

The connection of the relative and interrogative is 
plainly shown by the Latin qu% quis^ and Eng. wJio ; 
that of the interrogative and indefinite by all the Greek 
examples given, and by the Lat. Q^iss si-quisy aU^uis. 

^^U^^tcpt, Xn. Numerals'*. 

67. Tables, Gr. 253 ; inflection, 255, 156-e. 

Miscellaneous, Gr. 2 57^ Q68 d. ;l^C>- ^'J'^ ^ '*V ^<^\ 

^ The etymological connection of the greater part of the numerals 
in Greek, Latin, and English is generally evident at once. Where the 
connection is less obvious, as in riaaapeCy quatuor, four, it is conclusive- 
ly shown by a further examination of the allied forms in others of the 
Indo-European languages. Thus we find in Greek a dialectical form 
iriavpec = riaaapec^ and again in Latin a dialectical form petara = quO' 
iuor^ from which we obtain the equation, 

r niavpec ^ 
Tiaaapec = ^ or v = guatuor, 
( petora ) 
And that an original Indo-European word may appear in one dialect 
with qUy in another with jo, and in a third with /, is evident from exam- 
ples which we have already met with in the course of this book ; thus : 
TIC = quia = Dialectic irog or Koq (cf. Hd. Gr. 24Y-48 D), 
re =qvej 

ntvTE = quinque = Dialectic vifiire (Gr. 263 D, Aeolic), 
quottu = irdaoCy 
equua = linrog. 
The same variations are frequently observable in a child's first 
attempts to pronounce k or qu. 

The connection of the English four may be exhibited in another 
equation taking in the Welsh and the Gothic, thus : 
4 
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68. ExercUea on the Numerals. 

Ex. 65. Twi/* kwrh a-o^raro^ fjv SoXjcdv. rffv 
*Attuc^p mi Evfioutv K(ii SaXafitva ixarbv vrje; i^v- 
Xturaov. fua^ X^V^^ f^X^ ^^^ ^^^ Kpdro^, TloXv^yq- 
fu>9 KvKKxar^ iva fiovov 6<l>0a\fiop eZ^e. iravTO^ du- 
Opdyn'ov* Bvo fieprj iarov, '^^vxv ^^ol <r&fia. t&v fiev 
^EKKrp;tov o dpiOfios fjV Shea fivpcdSe^, t&v Be fiapfidptov 
irepn^KOVTO. ol Koplvdioi %6X/bt;9 ottX/to? kclI Buucoalov^ 
imrel^ koX rpi'^pei^* eiKoa-iP eirefiirov. 17 ircuBela rok 
dvdpmrov^ heirrepos ^Xto9 i<mv. rob; ^Adrjvaloi^ ewka 
apj(pvT€^ fjaav ot rd* 7^9 7ro\€a)9 hrpaatrov. t&v Tpid- 
KovTa e)(0t(TTOV fjv to ovofia toI<s *A0r)valoi^. 

Ex. 66. / The year is a period of twelve monthB. 

> Man has {lit. there are to the man) two ears, two eyes, 
two feet, one nose, one mouth.J The city of the Athe- 
nians has three harbors. ^Thales ' was one of the wise 
men of Greece.^^The thirty tyrants were more nnjnst 
and violent than the mob, and slew more citizens. 

^ Clearchns had {lit. there were to C.) more than forty 
Thracians and horsemen. 7 The height of the wall was 
one hundred feet ". /Among {lit. to) the Athenians the 

^ Eleven had the charge {<f>v\aKi^ of the prison. /JUhe 
Lemaean Hydra had nine heads, eight-of-which-were 
{lit. the eight indeed) mortal, but the middle one im- 
mort^.// Eurystheus appoints for Hercules the twelve 
contests which were the cause of so many toils to him. 

Ex. 67. AcoScKa ^<rav 0€ol ^OXvjj/inoi, 1^ fiev 0€al, 
'^Hpa, ^A0rjvd, "'ApTCfii^, ^A^poSiTTj, Arifirfnip ^, 'Earla, 

petora = W. pedwar = G. fdwor^ 
which is softened in Anglo-Saxon to feower and shortened in English 
to four, ^2,' ^ 

" Gr.i«^a, 492 a; »jMr^; » 177 «, 179; * 496; « perisp.; « 540 or 
672 h; 'l^». 
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i^ Bk deoX, Zei^, HotreiZ&v *, ^AtroXKoav \ "Afni^^ *Epfiry:, 
^HffxuoTo^. *flp(u ^trap Bvo fj rpek, rpevi hk Koi Xdr 
pvr&:f ^Eairepih&i hk rea-a-ape^, Movcrcu hk ipvia. StTrXa 
arfctOd ioTcv, r^ fikv avOpdympa, ret 8k Oela^ r&v hk 
avOpanrlvwv koX ikarrovtov, irp&rov ' phf to vyie: rod 
adtfuiTO^, KoXKo^ Sk Bevrepov, to Bk rplrov l<rxis, rerap- 
TOP Bk irKovTo^* & Bk deiorepd i<m koX fiei^ca cuyaOa, 
TovT(0v* TTp&Tov t} <f>p6vri<n^f Bevrepov Bk (raH}>pci}p yjrvxn^ 
eft9, rpirop Bk Bi/caio<rvpf), rerapTOP Bk apBpela, Ai 
rpaiac fjaap iopKvo^ dvyaripe; koI ipa 6(f>da\fi6p ai 
Tpevi KoX ipa oBopra elxpp. AioaKovpoi Ijaap KdoTwp 
Kal noXuBevKfj^ alp ap^Lp edvop oi Aajc€Batp,6pioc. 

Ex. 68. An Olympiad (iSKu/iTnAsi) is a period of 
four years, or of fifty Greek months. There are 
many causes of disease, but one of the greatest is an 
unrestrained manner-of-living. Inachus was the fin^ 
king of Argos, Pelasgus* was the second, Danaus* 
V the (son) of Belus the third. Sardanapalus was the 
(thirtieth and last king of the Assyrians. In descent ' 
and in natural endowment {lit nature) Alcibiades was 
inferior to {lit. than) no one of the Athenians. No 
one was more noble than Philopoemen, whom Plu- 
tarch calls the last of the Greeks. The first year of 
the 108th {lit eighth and hundredth) Olympiad was 
the last of the life of Plato. The whole time of the 
journey was a year and thi'ee months. 

Xin. Adverbs. 

69. Substantival Adverbs, 

Adverbs are formed from each of the four kinds 
of nouns which we have considered, the substantive, 
the adjective, the pronoun, and the numeral. 

» Gr. 172 b ; « 224 R. a ; » 680. * Oxytones. « Gr. 609. 
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SubBtantival adverbs are either cases of substan- 
tives whidi have acquired an adverbial nse, or distinct 
formations from substantival stems. We will notice 
here a few examples of cases of particular substantives 
which are used in a special adverbial sense. 

Aoo,^ TeXo9 = at last ; apyi^v or rrjv apj(i]v = at first, 
to begin with, {loith negative) (not) at all; 6vap 
= in a dream; to Ke<f>6LKoudv (cf. ic€^(iKri):=iio 
sum up, lit. the chief thiilg, Gr. 552. 

Gen, wKTo^ = by night ; fifikpa^ = by day, Gr. 591. 

Dat. <rxp\^ = scarcely, lit. with leisure, in' a leisurely 
way ; iprftp = really, lit. in deed ; ^la = violently, 
lit. by force, Gr. 608 ; XP^^V = ^* length, lit. in 
time, Gr. 613. 

To these we may add the following examples of 
an old dative or " locative case," which may be com- 
pared with the L. domij rurij humi^ Romae : 

Ot/coi, at home ; Ilvffoi, at Pytho, i. e., Delphi ; 
^A0i]vr)(n(y), at Athens, Gr. 205. 

The most important distinct adverbial formations 
are those in -dev, -di, Se, -Je, or -cr€, answering the 
questions whence? where? whither f Examples are 
seen m Gr. 203, 204. 

70. Adjectvoal Adverbs. 

The commonest formation of the adjectival ad- 
verb, Gr. 225: 

This formation is so general that it may almost 
be considered a part of the inflection of the positive 

* Whether to be classed under 6r. 647, 649, or 660, the context 
must decide. 
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adjective. That it is, in fact, an ablative is proved. 
—"Prim. Phil.," cap. v., 39. 

Certain regular case-forms are also used as ad- 
verbs, especially in the comparative and superlative 
degrees, Gr. 228. Compare the adverbial use of fast^ 
faster^ lAtUe^ lesSj a little^ in English. 

There are also such adverbial expressions as — 

Acc,^ Sing. Fern, fioucpdv, far, lit. a long (way, ohov) ; 
Tr}v ToxioTTjVf most quicUy, lit, the quickest (way), 
Gr. 609 b (a). 

Gen, Tov Xonrov, for the future, lit. of the rest, Gr. 
691 ; oXtyov, almost, Ut. of a little, Gr. 875 a. 

Dat. IBia, privately, lit. in a private (way) ; xoiif^, joint- 
ly, lit. in a common (way), Gr. 608. 

71. Pronominal Adverbs. 

[ttS?, woKu^;, aXXo9> etc., are here ranked with pro- 
nouns on account of the similarity of their derivative 
forms.] 

We will notice first the adverbial use of the cases 
of particular pronouns, and afterward the distinct ad- 
verbial formations. 

Acc.^ Sing. Neut. rt (rk), why? rt, somewhat = L. 
quid ; on (oort?), that, because = L. quod. 

AcG.^ Plur. Neut. oKkA (oXXov), but, otherwise ; a/ui 
(from obsolete aiko<;, one, same^ L. similis), to- 
gether, Gr. 552 a. 

Gen. o5 (09), where (relative) ; irov (from obsolete tto?), 
where ? (interrogative) ; irov, somewhere (indefi- 

^ Here, too, the context must decide whether the usage falls under 
Gr. 547, 549, or 550. 
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nite) ; airrov {avrosi), on the Bpot ; ofwu (from ob- 
solete o/i09, same^ cf . afui, ofioioi), together, lU. of 
the same ; ovBafiov (from obsolete ovSafio^ = ovSek, 
cf . afm), nowhere, Gr. 590. 

Dat, ravrp (pvrosi), in this way, so ; aXXrj, elsewhere, 
otherwise, lit in another way, Gr. 608. 

Zooaiive. ol (relative), whither; irol (interrogative), 
whither ? rot (to), therefore, truly, lit by that. 

Terminations * : 

-©9. ofircw, thus ; (U9, as ; 7rai9, how ? 7ra>9, somehow ; 
aXXQ>9, otherwise ; irdirro}^, by all means. 9 is 
sometimes omitted, as ovro) = ovrm^; ; we have also 
TTO), yet, ov7r(o, not yet. 

-06V. TTodev, from whence? (iiiterrogative) ; oOev, 
whence (relative) ; oKKoOev, from other places ; 
irdvTodev, from all sides ; cKeiOep, from thence. 

'0v. aXKoOc, elsewhere ; d/ufxyripoiOL, on both sides. 

-<re. aWoaey to another place ; ixeta-e, thither ; iKo- 
ripaxre, to each side. 

'/cc^. iroKKoKVii many times, often; oaoKv^, as many 
times as, as often as. 

-T€. TTore, when % (interrogative) ; ore, when (rela- 
tive) ; t6t€, then ; aXKore^ at another time. 

It will be convenient to exhibit some of these ad- 
verbs arranged in a scheme similar to that of the cor- 
relative pronouns. 

' The dgnifications of these endings have been shown already, 6r. 
228, 203-206, 269. 
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72. Scheme of Corrdati/oe Adverbs. 
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73. Remarks on the Syntax of the Acherb. 

The adverb often stands for an attributive adjec- 
tive, Gr. 100 f) ppi: as o ael xpov<y;, eternity, lit. the 
always time ; 6 wv rpoiro^;, the modem fashion. Com- 
pare the phrase, " the then parliament." 

The substantive may be omitted if it is one wbicb 
readily suggests itseK to the mind ; as oi t6t€, the (men) 
of that time; oi vvv, the (men) of the present day*. 
In the same manner the substantive may be omitted 
after an attributive genitive ; as o Kvpov, the (son) of 
Cyrus ; ra t^9 TroXe©?, the (affairs) of, i. e., all that 
concerns, the city ; ret rov iroXi/jbov, the events of the 
war. Compare " St Paul's " (church), L. " ad Yestae " 
(aedem), Gr. *©©. %^^ ^ V 

The verbs exfo and irpda-a-G) aj"e often used intran- 
sitively " with adverbs ; as ei ej^©, I am in a good con- 
dition ; ei ^€1, it is well ; cS Trpdaa-G), I fare well, Gr. 
684 a. So eS ttoo^o), I am well treated ; komw irdoxo}, 
I am ill treated. Ei TJyw {Ut I say well) and eS 7roi& 
(lit I do well) are used as single verbs governing an 
accusative case, with the meanings " I praise," " I bene- 
fit," Gr. S44- a. -^ \^^ $"2^1 

The Greek use of negatives was peculiar, Gr. 843, 
844. 

74. Mcerdsea on the Adverbs. 

Ex. 69. 7roX\a/c&9 ol ikcurcove; tov9 irXelova^ rpe- 
'TTovo'i, iraXat fihv epya /cpelaaa Jjv, vvv Be Xoyoi, 'rrav- 
raxov TCfirjv ej^ee to yewaiov xal ^CKdvOptairov. ry vvv 
MaK€8ovla\*Hfjui0[a Svofia ^v irporepov. vvv re' koX 

' Strictly speaking, these are examples of the old demonstratiTe use 
of the article, "they then," "they now," Gr. 524. ./^ 

' In general, the intransitive is the earlier signification of verbs. 
^TB Kaiz=L, atgue / re . . . ica/ = L. et . . . et. 
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Tore fjfiek Sfioioi teal ol ainol icfiep, vfjbck Bh aXKtyre fikv 
'XcCKeTToXi oKKxyre hk ^CKdvBpmTroVi aeX hk £lcparSi^r^€T€. 
& <f>C\€, 7rol /cal irodev ; Xpov(p irdvra rot^ varepov ^ve- 
pa avdrficq iarl, to re <rov '^evho^ koX rtp/ ifiifv aKi]0€Uip» 
rib TTOvrfpct KepSrj arfiiepov fiep tcra>9 '^BovcL^ tI/ct€V lUKpa^, 
avpunf hk iroXif fiell^ova^ \{nra<i. ovrrore <I>CXjo^ itrrlv 
aXn]0w 6 iroirqpo^ avOpoDiro^:. irdkb^ ^^''T?! ^^^ '''^^^ 
(rmfuuriv ovre rot? '^vyaZ^ rifi&v aryado^. ov Kcupo^ ov/c 
eoTcv, 6 0*0(^09 ov 7^u pLCUcpdv. &<nrep roi^ irarpdacv 
ol TratSe?, ovTa> to?9 fih/ iroi/qrcik tA iroirniaray T0Z9 he 
7r\ou<rloi^ Tct 'X^prffiara irdvTfov ^tKrard iart. 

Ex. 70. /Verily the many words of fools are weari- 
some to the wise. <. Opportunity tries {xpivw) friends as 
the fire (does) gold. '- Truly even the bold fly when 
they see death already near. ..Yesterday the shepherd 
was leading his sheep^ homeward, to-day he sacrifices ^ 
to the gods, to-morrow morning {lit. early) his jour- 
ney must be again^^pr home. Why are you come 
' Y^itJi^r, and from whence, O Socrates ? ^ And yet this 
/J^,^ affair must be the cause of blows to the slave, foj 
/N '//* master is envious and crabbed. Homer saysfthat^ 
\| / the (men) before were much stronger than the (men) 
at-that-time. ^ Where is now that virtue and that great 
soul which was once (the characteristic) of the Greek ? 
ThC'City from whence you are, O young men, is the 
greatest and most illustrious of all^ the mother of free- 
dom and philosophy ; be not, then, ignorant and slaves. 

Ex. 71. '^€vS€9 Bk Kal TOVTO XSyOVCLV ol TTOirjTal, 

<&9 ' dpa ol Oeol iroXhm fcaxov ^lov pifiovatp, eireX ainol 
€avrol<; aXriol elai rov KaKov ol avdpaoirov ro iroXv, 

» Gr. 733, 735 ; « 875 d. 
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ravTy^v yovp rifv 86^av cl^ev 6 ItXArtav, €^9 itoKKjoX B^ 
cucovre^ dfuipTdvovaiv, hcoDv Be ovSek, rd Sa}8€Kd iarv 
8*9 Sf, rpU riaaapa, rerpdjci^; rpla. ivravda fivOov Sq 
Tiva iKeyev 6 ^AKxifiidBr)^, a7rft)9 * oi fiporol rfjv dp^v 
Teaaapof; %6^a9 elxpv tcid Tr6&x9 ai riaaapa^, iTretBrj Bk 
/SuuoraTa koI daefiearara epya en-paTTOP, 6 Zei)^ rifivei 
avToif(; S/^a xal iraveu rrfv vfipvv. ovBe ' fifjv ir&uv paBiov 
€pyov f) dpxf)» fioLKKjov Be 'xaK^irwrarov, koX t&v iravra'x^ 
dplarcdv Kal cotfxordTcov di^&v . elra Bouorov^ ^v- 
yere * ot SiraprutTal eare ; cro0o9 fieu el (»9 dXrfB&^y & 
SpaavfjLaj(€, seal Beivo^ pv'^(op, opxa^ Be, i/io9 ydp el ert, 
ovTrm irdvra fuivOdvei,';, eon B^ jj^txpov ri h teal ce 
\av0dpei, airrov. reta^i fiev (TVfQ e^alvoyuev airavre^, elra 
imrew; rvvh^ r&v iroKefiUov pKiireL rt^, koI eiOv^ ttoXX^ 
^orf fjv KCii <f>6fio^ dfJb<l>OTepa)0ev, 

Ex. Y2. /Not once nor twice onlj, but often Plato 
said * this, that injustice is a far greater evil than any 
pain. i-Whoever simply tells the truth and shows his 
own honest {dirXovsi) judgment, him, O Athenians, 
you should consider the best orator. ^While it is still 
l-4ight we must each do our tasks {epyov\ but at night 
*' let us enjoy (07©) leisure, and may there be much 
sport and laughter of old and young together. -1^ Cer- 
tainly Socrates always did the work of a good citizen 
well and manfully {dvBpelayi), both at Athens and else- 
where ; at-all-events he did not leave his rank when 
the others (did), but remained there on the spot, and 
at home he alone observed (0u\^cra>) the laws. -tTou 
tell me, indeed, where and when you heard these 
things; but not who you are yourself, and whence 
you are come hither.^ And now this toil again is in 

> Gr. 876, 8 ; » 858 a ; » 644 a ; * Y36 (Y81 a). 
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vam for us, for the boys are already out-of-doors; 
truly the husbandmen leave their home very early. 

-7 The (men) of old used to go on an expedition "en 
masse," whenever there was occasion ; but we (do so) 
only with a small, and not altogether the best, part of 
the citizens. J Almost all were fleeing, the heavy-armed 
with difficulty, and the Thracians more quickly ; but 
the Spartans by no means (fled), but remained on the 
spot. 

^ XIV. Verbs m -o). 

Active Voice. 
75. Formation of Tenses. 

Greek verbs are divided into two classes, Gr.-fiOf. /f '^Jfl 
The verbs in -/u are the oldest, and show the origin 3 \ \ 
of inflections most clearly ; but as the verbs in -ca are ^i.«**^ 
more regular, we treat of them flrst. 

There are regularly six tenses in the active voice, 
^ • ^ <* Gr. S62 (361 b) >^ The aorist, i. e., the indefinite, tense 
^* (aopt<rro9, from the negative particle a and op/^oi) an- 
swers to the English preterite, " I wrote," " I saw." 
It is one great advantage which the English and Greek 
verbs have over the Latin, that they possess distinct 
forms for the two different meanings of the Latin 
perfect; scripd^I wrote or / ha/oe vrritten. The 
Greek aorist is sometimes used where we should use 
other tenses in English, Gr. T0(KT08; 

The Greek tenses distribute themselves, according 
to their formation, into three pairs ; and the members 
of each pair differ chiefly in the matter of the aug- 
ment. Thus, the present and imperfect may be 
classed together, the future and aorist, the perfect 
and pluperfect. 
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It has been stated already (§ 19 E.) that the tenses 
mark distinctions of time in the indicative only. In 
the other moods they can only express " kind '' not 
"grade" of time, marking the distinctions stated in 
Gr.^6a6-%. Of. also~Ghrr-2«8. ? -au / 

Since every action may be either past, present, or 
future, and may be viewed as a process^ a completed 
acty or a mere undefined facty it is clear that any verb 
to be faultlessly synthetic must provide at least nvne 
tense-forms in the indicative. By referring to Gr. 
52^ 696 -% it will be seen that the Greek is deficient in 
but two of these forms. 

Tenses which represent the action as a process, 

may also suggest the inception^ or detaUsy or Jiahit of 

g v^ action ( Gr , 697, V O l ' , WS) ; those which state the mere 

g**-^ fact of action, may also present the action taken as a 

whole, or the smgle act, or even the finished act (Gr. 

It is evident from Gr. 416 a fin. that it depends 
on the view taken hy the speaker or writer what tense 
he shall employ. ^^ j&m/i^ 

Conjugations of the Verbs in -o). — Gr. ^&24. * ^ ^^. 

76. Yerbs may be divided into three conjuga- 
tions, according to the final letter of the stem, Gr. 
324'. 

The verbs of the vowel conjugation are contract- 
ed (in the present and imperfect tenses only) if the 
characteristic is a, €, or o ; they are nncontracted if 
the characteristic is a semivowel {i or v) or a diph- 
thong. 

The verb-stem is often obtained by dropping the 
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fi> of the present; but sometimes the present has 
altered the original stem, which is then discovered by 
a comparison of the other parts of the verb and of 
kindred words. Thus the stem of tvtttg) is not tuttt, 
but TUTT, as is seen in the verbal substantive tvtto? ; 
similarly ipvkcucij shows that <f)v\afe, not ^vXaara, is 
the stem of <f>v\cuTa'<o. In such cases the verb is 
classed according to its proper characteristic, notwith- 
standing the altered characteristic of the present tense. 

Note. — In the following grammar lessoDs the stadent will 
follow np all references which may be incorporated with the 
text of the Grammar, and will notice minutely the formation 
of every example furnished. Statements concerning the mid- 
dle voice or -lu forms are to be omitted, of course, at present. 

77. Futwe 4^<fr§^ ^2, 373 ; paradigms, ^717 ^'^ 
3v^^282^; synopses, fl e S - feo g. The liquid futures contract 
according to rules given in Gr. -3%^. 3"^ - vj | 

The absence of the subjunctive and imperative in 
the future is obvious. All that such forms couldV_'>x^v 
possibly signify is expressed in other tenses of these 
moods. For the same reason the future infinitive is ^ 
rare, and the future optative of little use. Hence the ) \ \ 
indicative and participle are the forms of this tense 1 , 

usjially met in Greek authors, ^z Sj ^:^ ^^ ^^ J^- *■' ^ ' C-'*^ -«■ ^ 'J 
V 78. AoHst Act—GiX. 000 Oe» , omitting the Eem. ; S^J^ 
paradigms, 272, 283 ; svurases, 285-290, 293-296 (312 ^ '. 
+ E. a). Eeview Gr^^^#br705, 706. ^^t.. 

On both fut. and aor. formation, "Prim. Phil.," ^2/ 
cap. v., 1-9, 14. C"^/^ 

79. Msercises on the JFuture and Aorist Active of "^-^^^ 

Ex. 73. Koivo^ laTp6<; ae Oepairevaei ')(^p6vo<;. &<rjrept0)\ ^^ 
arif Kplvu^ rov^ aX\ov9, ovrfo koI cr^ Kpivel 6 6e6^. 7roX^£ Jj.^ 
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vSrnp <f>6€p€t TTfv yrjv, fiirptov 8k d<f>06vov^ <f>va'€i, Tpu9 
KOfyirou^. TOP Ala iraripa dvSpwv re 0€&v re oovofiaaav 
oi iroi/ryraL iravT<ov iroirjrwv fidKuTra '^Op/rjpov edav- 
^fuura, Bevrepov Be S ^ ^o/ekm ^'^ roi^ avSpa^ fiSXKov ^ 
<r^)€repa apyia €<r<fyrjfKev *, ij to iKclveov Odpao^. oi 'iroirj- 
ral aSovaiv (09 o KdB/io^ koX 17 71/1^ aiiTOv 'Apftovleu 
o<f>€(o^ 7]XKa^av rwrov. ov/covv &v BovKetav dpvvcure 
T^ irarpUBi ; fifiek del a-dx^pova Kal psrpiov fiiop daicq- 
atoiiev. oxm^o tt)v ^Amfcrfv ryfjp eirdrTfaa, 6 deoU ix' 
dpo^ ovrb^ AUrxivq^ 'irKavria'U vfia^ rol^ prjfuunv, & 
^A07jvcuoi, KoX irdvra fiaXKov Xe^ei r&v oKriB&v fcaX 
dvar>/KaUiiiyf, p/qBev Iotg) ovtg) /Jbeya, o ce imapel fiet^ov 

fj T TfiiwC L oi KOKOX OVTTOT cS TTpd^eUlV aV. TO ^0)9 ToSe 

dvOporrroi^ tjSujtov pX^ireiv. 

Ex. 74. / While he stfll sees this light of day I 
will count no mortal happy. ^ Eteoeles and Polyneices 
slew each other. 2 To-morrow Protagoras will inter- 
pret the verses of Homer, i Aristeides never did an 
unjust thing. ^"WTio wQuli^not count him worthy of 
the greatest honor " who saved our city ? ^ This man 
wronged and insulted many whom the state counted,^ 
worthy of honor. iMay the time soon come when the"^ 
Eomans will chastise this insolence. "9 Shall )we then 
who are Greeks be slaves to barbaritos whom our 
fathers conquered on this very spot Qit here, on the 
spot) ? The wise and just orator must not counsel the 
pleasantest, but the best things. 1 ^ Why would you not 
defend us, O friends ? 1 1 Already the enemy are cutting 
the trees and carrying ojff {dpTrd^to) the sheep and the 




* The irregular verbs can usually be traced, as here, through the 
index, Gr. 461. 

• Gr. 678. 
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JjjLl (jur> 
com. Let the physician lull the pain to rest with cer- o .jj. 
tain leaves and drugs. ^ a 

C 80. Perfect and Phiperfecft Act. — Coarse print v ^ 
J of Gr. 318-^21; all of 385, 386 a, b; paradigms, 273(' C,^\\ 
1 (268 b) ; synopses, 286-289, 290 (319 b, 386 c), 291^ 
/ 295, 296. On Khcpuea (jcplvoa) see Or. 433 K ; learm 
V the list. ^ 

^The impv. periL is found chiefly in preteritive 
verbs (Gr.-4i3yp3r xo express a command that some- 
thing be deoidve or permanent^ — cf. Eng. "Begone." 
Instances of reduplication are seen in Latin, as U- 
tendi from tendof also in Eng. did from do. 

The statement of Gr. 706 is especially true in the 
'subjun. and opt. moods, which are rarely used in the 
^j)erf ect te^e: 

81. Second Aorist^ and Second Perfect and Plvr 

perfect. 

Besides the common formation of the aorist and 
perfect, there is another which is found in some of 
the older verbs, differing from the former much as the 
old (sometimes fancifully called "the strong") preter- 
ite in EngKsh differs from the new (the "weak"); 
e. g., fov/ndj hrohe, contrasted with blinded, baked. 
It is seldom that both forms of the aorist and perfect 
belong to the same stem ; but when this is the case 
they are either mutually supplementary (Gr. 3 01, 80 2, 
-^©5), or belong to different periods of the language, 
or there is usuaUy some difference of meanipg-the 
second aorist and perfect inclining to an intransitive 
or passive signification. This tendency of the older 
form to take an intransitive sense is observable in 
some of the English verbs which possess both forms 



j^^y\jt/^t: .yi-^-''^> u 0-5 » ?v .'*';• ^''■^"'>. ^J. 
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of the preterite ; e.g., awoke^ awaked ; hung^ hanged ; 
hove, heaved; clove, cleaved. 




digms, etc.,-a?%«W;-a« 
\t -(SSfiBJ. The second perfect is the regular formation 
for labial and palatal steins. 

The iMerchange of " hard " vot^Is spoken of in 
Gr. 25 canN^e better understood by rememberiDg that 
they have allvarisen out of an original a. which is still 
found in Sausk^t. Cf . " Prim. Phil.," Vpp. (2), (i). 

The advanced student will be interested in now 
reviewing the formation of the verb in " Prim. Phil.," 
cap. v., 1-16. 

In subsequent 

82. Eaoerdses on Active Voice of Verbs in -<», 

notice the exact relation of thought expressed by the 
^ tenses. Consult carefully Gr. ^OM'OS, 714=f±6: , 

Ex. 75. 05to9 ©9 aKri6&; euBaifiovrjcrei octtm top 
(T(!)<])pova ^Lov rov cuKparov^ f}ZLOva KexptKe. Tiovoyp 
r^. u TOL'9 '^EWrjva^ ' qXevOepaxre xal ra 7779 TrarpfZo^ tcIxv 
&p6(oa'ev. oiJSeW fj^a^i irelaei ^ (09 t&v de&v fia^iKev^ 
rov kavrov iraripa e^aev, koX roiavra ehpaaev ola av 
oifhk ol KaKioToi t&v ^poTwv. T0U9 fiev nroXjefiUiv^ etp^a^ 
T^9 7ro\eo)9, & Biawora, rov Se ddvarov tov aov oXkov ovk 
€?/?^efc9. avrlKa vcrei 6 ^€09, rjSi] yap iTrr^aa-iv ol opvi- 
0€^. (povov Tot9 rod irarpo^ <f>ov€V(nv fjKKa^ev ^Ope<m]<;, 
Trivrjre^ ^/M€v, aXX oirrrore j(^pi]fjLaTa ovSk alrov yrijaafjiev 
ovSe itckh^ajJiev Tat9 Se ri/ji€ripai<; X^P^^ ''"^ avar/fcala 
iroXKtp irovo) ikdfiofiev^, fiiaOov r&v toS acofjuiro^ epycov. 
7ravro<; fioiXKov 17 twz/ rvpdwcov vfipi^ €Klv7}(re rov hrjfiov. 
oi/TTore varepov 17 fi^rrjp to (pCXov rifcvov icKivel ovhe 
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KoiyJiiTUi ovTTore etoOev eyepei koKKIotoi^ vofioi^ 6 
SoXxov rifv iroTuv iKoafMiaev, HoKweUov^ vexpov *Av* 

ovSh/ avBpanroi^.'SA^ xipBo^ afi€ivov Tui/Selv vov (roif>ov. 

l^ Ex. 76. ' Not even the most terrible winds will 
sliake the rock, nor will anger disturb the soul of the 
philosopher. * Plato and Xenophanes did not agree 
with Homer (in) this*, that the gods would wrong 
one another and envy men. 3 Those whom the Athe- 
nians have enslaved, let us set free. '^ The wise man 
will not trust to every word, but will examine the 
y proofs. ^^^Where we sought pleasure and honor, there 
^ we found pain and disgrace. / The temperate man 
* will never insult the unfortunate. 7 With such drugs 
Medei& anointed her gift. ^ O father, do not deprive ' 
your son of his fairest hope.;;/ May the ambitious ora- 
tors not have sold the (interests) of their country to 
the enemy./ ^ Where the way was difficult, the asses 
stumbled less than the horses, f When they had done 
these (things) Alcibiades nodded to the boy, and im- 
mediately he brought another larger bowl of wine. 
/vThe Syracusans obtained great glory when they con- 
quered the Athenians. 

Ex. 77. ^AvTir/ovrp^, ort rov rov dSeTiXJyov V€Kp6v 
eXovae koI ixoa-fjurjo'ev, 6 Kpi&v Itcreive, olry^ aircL^ 
oKKk itoKKAki^ oi ^AOijvatoi, rou9 IHpa-a^ H^XO '^^Kpa- 
rriKoai. iroKKaKi^ hrrcuaev rj vfipi^ Kol 17 0/0717. oviroTe 
TTjv ao^lav eTrdiKfja-ev 6 S(OKpdTr}<;, ovB^ ^fiurObv eXa/Se 
T§9 iraiZela^ '. elra eaicrf^e to fiiXo^ 6 Zcif^ xal rov^ 
r&v aaefi&v ocfcov^ SeivoTorcp irvpl i<f)'Ke^€v, rd fihf 
ffeia idaofiev, avrd 8k Tcb dvdpdymva rh Trore rovrtov 

»Gr.J84Yc; «Y28a; « 878 c. 

1»4" ?7> /w6 
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T&p ao^KTT&v aa^w^ kpfi/qvevo'ei, ; ovtcj^ ot/v (ncdr^i, 
ael KoX ikey^ei roif^ aKKov^ 6 S(OKpdTi]<^, fifieh hi irrri^o- 
liev airavre^ /cal aiyfjv (l>v7iu^ofiev ; iroXXA kckivSvpcv- 
Koao /cal iroWoL^ ttovoi^ d)fuXi]/caa'iv oi arpaTt&rai, 
reXof; Se vevLK-qKoai /cal oX/caJbe rj/covai itoKlv. to t&p 
^EpfL&p i/Mijpv(T€ Tot^ ap'xpvo'ip ^ApBo/clBr}<; /cal T7]p 
kavTOv KoX T&p aXKap dBi/clap €(fyr)p€P, fjaap Se ot ttjp 
ahlap '^evBrj ipofuaap. oi ITKaTaiei^ to fcevop tov 
Tcixpv^ ^vXoi^ /cal \L6oi^ cTrX'^poixrap. ttjj^ *lTa\lap 
^Kurap irp&TOt, Avaope^, 

y Ex. 78. ' The engines {firix'^^n) of ^'^ enemy rather 
frightened than hurt the soldiers. vLycnrgus did not 
fence his city with walls, but with the virtue of the 
citizens. 'hJj%t us sacrifice to the divinities such* 
(things) as are (the) custom. vWhoever will do just 
(actions), he shall always everywhere fare well. 6 Alex- 
ander crowned the tomb of Achilles. [, The seers 
thought it a sign of great evils when Phoebus shook 
his own sacred island Delos. ^ The good (man) should 

\ always strive after this most of aU, how he shall de- 
fend the right {to BUcuop). S Such an action neither 
could the citizens themselves do willingly {lit. willing), 
nor would the rulers allow it. 'What in-the-world 
{iroTi) shall we say', my friends {& apSpesi) ? for this is 
a terrible question which Socrates has asked {Ut. has 
asked this a terrible thing). He was a youth then 
and high-minded {lit minded greatly) ; but his hopes 
deceived him, and now old age and disease have taken 
him. * >^s 

^ Ex. 79. fieyaKffp eKirlSa elxop &9 ol Trpia-fiei^ rj^ 
TTjp oZop ripv/ceaap. %/5oi/^ ire^pa^, c5. tg/cpop, toI^ fiep 

» Gr. 241 ; • ^20 c. 
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i)(Opok i^o^o^i T§ Sc firjTpl (pch ffKlov "KafiTrporepov. oi 

AaKetaifiovvot, fiaXiaTa t&v arpaTijywp BpcurlSav in- 

fiTjaav, oi fiev ^evoi, i7r€(f>€vy€(Tav, oi hk ^AOrjvaioi ero 

iauToi^ hreirolBea'av^ , teal roaavTfjv Zvvafuv r&v iroXe- 

fiUov fiovoi fifiwov, vihf KOtpo^ iarip, & avSpe^, rit yap 

oLKpa \eKoi7ra<Ti,v oi TroXificoi. ov/covv rovro XiKijOi^ ce, 

& OavfJuuTTOTare, ort oi fifikTepoi e^vyov ;^5e9, oi Se TroXe- j >j) 

fuoc ifcpdrrja-av ; voatp Kal iroKeiKp heivw exafMV oi P^' 

^Adrjvaioi,, iroXKa^ &v lEvpois fMj'xavd^' yujnf yctp eZ. 

iroi ^vytdfiev : fiovtp larp^ rovro e^eartv, airo-Kravelv 

fi€v, diro'daveip Bk fii]. 

Ex. 80. Then first the young soldier dipped his 
spear in blood. What arts, what contrivances could 
they not weave ? Daedalus invented many wonderful 
contrivances. I could never love him who slew my 
father. The envy of Zeus smote the leader, Aga- 
memnon. Orestes cut his locks {^pV^ (as) a sign of 
grief. Whither hast thou fled, my father? to what 
hope hast thou again trusted ? O foolish slave, none 
of these things shall escape-the-notice-of your master. 



83. Contracted Tenses of Pure Verbs — Active Voice, 

As already stated, the verbs in oo), eoi^ and oa> suf- 
fer contraction in the present and imperfect tenses, m- 
The rules for the contractions are given in Gr. 32, 34, 
35 ; 371. Let the student be able to cite the author- 
ity, in one of these references, for each contract form 
of the verb. 

Paradigms, Gr. 279-281 (active). Learn to give 
the inflections double, Gr. 370 *. 

Y * Gr. 296 ; « 437, 5. 
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84. Exercises on the Contrdcted Verbs. 

Ex. 81. aeX fiev 6 Sa>Kpdn]^, rl eartv apertj, '^pcora, 
eTTcl Sk aXKoi * a\Xa^ yviofia^ eifyrfvav, riko^; ^ApurroTe- 
\i;9 fierplav y^xJXV^ ^^^^ aperr/v ixvofiaa-ev. &<; priroap 
aoipdf;, fieyd\oi<; prjfiaxn ^iKpa^ yvcofia^ eKoafiet, 6 Top- 
yia<;. Z€<f>vpov Trvevfia Kocfia rifv rSv /cvfidrtov 6pyi]v, 
01 ^AOrfvaioL viK^ev tj} fidxV '^^ ''^^ TToXeo)? * KpaToiev. 
Nixlav Kal roif^ cnpari^Tw; irdma fihri iravTW)(Q6ev 
eXvTret. t^i; hUciiv icaX ra 6ela iravra iirdrowf oi dae- 
fieaTOToc. irhne iccu Akogi vav^ irXfjpova-iv oi arpa- 
rrjyol Kal irXeovtnv * ocKoSe. ria)^ fiev evScufiovco^ e^rf * 
6 Kpouro^ Kal ttjv kavrov yrjv ^k€1, eireira de&v ^dovo^ 
eKafiev avrov. oi TroLfjTal Xeyova-iv on irdvrcav fidKiara 
dXK'qXjov^ e^CKetT7)v TIvkdhnr)<; Kal ^Ope<rrq(;, & iraiSe^: 
^EW'qvoDV, ?T€, i)\j6v0epovT€ TrarpCSa, TratSa?, ywaiKa^. 
rk ovK av T^9 /JLeyUmj^ rifiri^ tovtov d^iol S9 rrjv irokiv 
eaaxrev ; oi yhp SokcIv apurrof;, aXX' etva^ 6e\w, 

Ex. 82. / We ask justice, not pity ; our pay, not a 

gift. ;-The Spartans must neither flee themselves, nor 

allow others (to flee). J We should count worthy of 

\]j honor those who honor old-age. ^ Thence flow many 

springs of pure water. rA.ll the young among (JJit. of) 

, f / the Athenians were then absolutely breathing fire. 

' i h We all seek happiness, but only he who practices vir- 

^ «!' ^ tue is truly happy. -^ Cimon, the son of Miltiades, was 

freeing those whom the Persians had enslaved. J Some 

X \pi the philosophers say that the blood, others that the 

^ breath, is that with which we think {^povkto) ; but the 

^ ' f -best agree with Plato, that (©9) * the soul is no part of 

N •' the body, but something divine and immortal, which 

^ ; inhabits and moves the whole body. 

^ " Gr..881 ; ' 681 ; ^Jmf%^.:itl}^\ * 371 a * Why better than hri ? 
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XV. Verbs in -a>. 

PAfisrv^B Voice.— Gr. 264 a, 693. 

85. Forma/tion of Tenses. 

The tenses of the passive voice, as those of the 
active, are all formed from the verb-stem; but as 
the same modifications of the verb-stem appear in 
several of the tenses, it is convenient to consider these 
modifications to be made once for all in some one 
tense, and to present the allied tenses as if formed 
from this ; e. g., the pres. pass, from the pres. act., 
the perf. pass, from the perf. act., etc. 3i i (i?d*. «^ 

Middle and passive endings, Gr. 354r-363 (687). ^^y^f- 

86. Formation of pres. and impf. mid.pass,y 
Gr. 369, 270 ; synopses, 290-296. 

Formation of perf . and plup. mid.-pass.j Gr. 284, 
388, 889, -8 01 8 fr3 ; synopses, Gr. 285-287, 96« (890). 

Formoition of aor. ojid fut. pass.. Gr. 264 ^ 275, 
^^, 1»6.59r ; synopses, -285-496. ^^ - > '/ 
37^ Formation qfthefut. perf.^ Gr. 394, 274; synop- 
ses, 285, 287, 289, 292, 293. , j.y ^, ^- ,,^ ,.. ^, : 



87. Exercises on the Passive gf Verbs in -co. 

*^ Ex. 83. To?9 T&v aXXcov xaxot^ TraiBevofieOa. Hvda- 
yopa^ irpSrrov iavrov ^lK6(to<j>ov iwofuurev, ol Ze iraKal- 
repoif aofpol wvofid<T07)aav. ovtov hiKaUo<; avBpeioTaTOi 
KplvovjroA, ot rd T€ Setvct koI '^Sia aaifeiaTaTa ^irfviy- 
tTKOvo'i. eicaxrrto t&v ttoXlt&v to tSiov Ipyov iraxOv *• 
rfj o-§ apcrg /cal t§ a^ (l>poviia-e^ aea-dxrpsOa, & ^a>aiXev, 
irdvT&v h ire/rpaicraL^ rrjv x^P^^ ^^^ ^ofiev aTravr&i, 
t/i/€9 iiceivcov SiKa^orepov iroLai, roh^EKKiqai, ficfiiarfvra^ ; 

» Gr. 428, 9 ; * 428, 6. 
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ov^ ooTi^ TrXeurra, oXX &9 r^ fieKriOTa \eyei Oavfior 
o'drjO'eTCU,. hreX t§ caKirvf^i iirq^vOri^ evOif^ ffKawov 
ol linrek, -oi Bk aXKoi co9 Ti')(iaTa hpofup ificuvov. rore 
hri KexXjelaercu 17 Ovpa. 17 twv SvpaKotrUap 7roXt9 /teyd- 

Ex. 84. He * who always tells the truth will al- 
ways be trusted. The whole race of our ancient iriafi- 
ters has been destroyed. Let the enemy be pursued 
in all directions. The brave will remain there where 
they have been placed, and will never leave their 
ranks. Men are often more injured by evil counsel 
than by weakness or cowardice. This is the place 
where Sophocles is buried {perf.). The occasion was 
such as shows who have been best educated, and who 
are the wisest and bravest. Of the Grecian poets, 
Homer and Aeschylus and Sophocles are most ad- 
mired. Of the cities of Sicily, Naxos was first founded 
by the Chalcidians (XaXw^Seu?), and afterward Syra- 
cuse by the Corinthians. Whatever your friend will 
command shall be {lit. have been) done. 

Ex. 85. Tore irpSnov ra ^fierepa Sopara avyyevei 
ai/JMTi ificufyij. evravOa iroXKct fiev '^(^pijfiaTa koX Ifidrui 
itcSAirq *, iroXKa Sk xal e^Odpfq * airK&<;. ovTrore i/eelvo*; 
KUKo^ <]>avij<r€T(u. afi^oripcoOep /lar^v* ippL^cav ol 
yjy^oi. 7rdvT€^ Koip/rjOrja-OfieOa, ov irdvre^ Sk aXKarfq- 
aofieOa. fi^BL irorh x/doi'o?, eiret oi vvv koKKuttoi, icai 
KpdruJTOi 7rdpT&; rd^^ Kpy^rjaovrai, ov col /Mi»f 
fipoT&v S/xp^ i<f>dv7f, re/cvov. 6 fiev odv ^lovSaio^ rcL 
prjpLara, a evOdBe iypdifyrj, epfirfpevei, Kal r^ fiaaiKei 
OTTO)? auTO^ irpd^u vcnepov arfopevei. 



»Gr. 810 a; « 334 ; »552. 
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^ Ex. 86. / The wretched Olynthians were scattered 
everywhere from home. >^He who injures others will 
be injured himself. J At length thou didst appear {lit 
wast shown *), O dearest light of golden day. »v.When 
the youth was already all but {oaop oO) winning, he 
was tripped up, and the slower runner obtained the 
prize. sWhen he was seized, the figure of Prote6s 
was often changed ; at-one-time he appeared a buU, 
at-another a dog, at-another a bird. 4 They who were 
nourished by the same mother are now most hostile 
to each other. H No one knows where the great leader 
was buried. 

88. Contracted verbs, mid.-pass. voice, Gr. 279-281. 

c/ 

89. Ecereises on the Contracted Verba, Passive Voice. 

Ex. 87. To fikv itSlKiu epyov fiaKeiro, vvv Bk X0709. 
OLirep x6h; iKparouv, tn^fiepop Kparovvra^, aupiov Se 10*0)9 
tcpaTqa-ovai, irdXtv, 6 fiep irhri^ oi/CTelperai, 6 hk irXovau)^ 
<l>0ov€iTa^. Toi^ T&v <f)tKoi)v X670^9 oi arfoBol vvKcovrau 
<f)CKovvrai, fieu ot rou9 aXXoxj^ ^CKovai, p^iaovvrai Se ot 
fuaovaiv, tjv vvv SifceXlav Kokovfiei/, irporepov TpofOr 
Kpla i/caKeiro. Tot<; AojcetoAp^vloi^ dvSpela ippoin^aemy; 
fmXKov irtfioTO /cal iOavfrn^ero, ovx ^/^^9 aZucovfieda, 
aXKa 7j 7r6Xt9 oBiKetTOd, xaX vfipl^eraC ye, ^^ Trpiafiei^ 
fiKOfiev ivOdSe, BiKaleo^ vp^l^, & ^A0fjva2oi, rrj^ /caWi- 
cm]^ Tifirj<; ri^iova-Qe, ol 76 Toiaxna €pya ehpdaare koX 
SovXeiav fipxfvare ry 'EXkdBi. rrj^ 0^9 /8ouX^9 fi'^'iroTe 
arepTfOelfffiep. TroWot^ ovk j^pxea-e ^v ^Sl6)9. eXolfirjv 
&v fmXXov aZiKelada^, fj aBiKclv. 

Ex. 88. He who loves others always is, and should 
be, loved himself. Many are conquered more from 

' Gr. 291, 414. 
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their own folly than from the courage or wisdom of 
their enemies. Italia was formerly called Ansonia. 
Kot the unjust but the just must at last receive the 
prize and be crowned. All things are sold at Athens ; 
com and sheep and wine and oil, and the voice of 
Aeschines. Since every vacuum {kcvov) is immediate- 
ly filled up, the ancients said that a vacuum is ^ hate- 
ful to nature. Then {apd) envy is agreed by us (to 
be) a disease of the mind and a cause of pain to him 
who envies another. At Athens there was then great 
fear of sedition and revolution {irparffiara vedrepa); 
all (things) were being moved and disturbed. 



Y 



XVI. MmDLE Voice. 
90. Different Uaes of the Middle. 

The Greek verb has a third voice resembling the 
passive in many of its inflections ; which is called the 
middle voice, as it partakes of the nature of both 
the others, Gr. 687-690. 

Besides these principal uses, the middle has other 
idiomatic uses which must be learned by observation. 
In general, it may be said that the middle differs 
from the active, as it implies an interest in the action 
on the part of the agent, and thus gives a subjective 
character to what in the active is objecti/oe. Thus 
op/go) is strictly " I limit by outward act " = " I mark 
out," but the middle opl^ofjLcu is " I limit to myself 
mentally " = " I define." In many cases, however, it 
is mere matter of usage whether the active or middle 
should be employed ; just as in other cases it is diflS- 
cult to decide whether the word employed is to be 

» Gr. 731 a. 
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considered a middle or a pafisiye. Several verbs have 
no middle voice, but supply its place by the active 
with the reflexive pronoun. 

We find something analogous to the middle in the 
nse of several Latin passives, such as vertavj I turn 
myself ; faUor^ I deceive myself ; lavor^ I bathe. It 
has even been maintained that this was the original 
force of the passive both in Latin and Greek, and 
that the common passive use is merely derivative, aa 
in the case of the French and Oerman reflexive verbs. 
Compare such phrases as " se manger," " se trouver,*' 
" se f aire," " sich freuen." Cf . " Prim. Phil.," cap. v., 
25-28. 

91. Aarist cmd Fuiv/re of the Middle, 

The only forms peculiar to the middle voice in 
Greek are those for the aorist and future, and even 
the future is often used with a passive signification, 
Gr. 412 b. The present, imperfect, perfect, and plu- 
perfect are the same in the middle as in the passive, 
Gr. 264 a. 

Formation, Gr. 372, 373, 380-383 ; 271, 272, 282, 
283. Synopses, Gr. 286, 288, 290, 296. 

^ 92. Exercises on the Middle Voice. 

Ex. 89. roiavra ifiovKevaep 6 ftofclcov, iarepov Bk 
kclL oi oKKjov ifiovXevovTO xal ovSafiw eirelOovro avr^, j .^» 

4/L1629 fiev $a}0€P iaT€i\dfi€0a, oi Bh woXefUoi, w? efiaJdov T^ Si^^ 
rrjv oSov, koX airroX ovBhf fiaaov ird^avTO. ir&^Tyhp k}^' 
ovK dBi/cd>TaT0<; el, 09 viav koX KoKrjv yipwv ar/ei ; ■ tto- 
Xcfiov alpofieOa ^ & avBp&iy Beivorarov /cat fiSyurrov koX 
ov)^ otov TO irpXv ypofieOa *. rlva fiaXKop tovtov arpor 
vqyov alprftro/jLeOa 89 rh t^9 iroXew^ fipZv apOcoa-e ; Sarif 

» Gr. 882 R. a. 
5 
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apa Toif^ TToKlrwi BovXaxrercu teal 0)9 a\r)d&^ rvpawo^ 
<f>av€tTcu, TovTov vfici^ fiaKOLpLov vofueire^. ovroD^ ovv 
irdw eKpaTqdija'av rore oi 'Adtfvcuoi, varepov Se ou 'rrciXv 
Tr)v apXV^ i/co/Ml<ravTO iraXiv. a^iov /uaObv ^kpeade 7^9 
irpXv apylai; re Kal SeiXta^* alTelre xal ov "Xafifidvere 
OTt, KcucSy; alreicrde. & iramtov aSyainaT^, 09 tou9 /^ei/ 
kyQpobi eb Trotefe', toh^ Se ipCKov^ ai i')(jSi<TTOV<; ireirobi- 
atu. aei fiev, & IIo\vKpaT€^y top <f>66vov (09 dvrjp a-a)<f)pG)V 
iif>v\d^a), rifv Sk fiolpav o/jlco^; ovSeh fipor&v '7ri<f>€vy€. iv- 
ravOa oi fiep ^Apyeiov oXkoZg irpiirovTO, oi Se ^AOrjvaioi, 
€fiepov Ir^ Kol T0U9 ficup^dpov^ irpe^^avro, 

Ex. 90. / The goddess clung to the knees of Vul- 
can and entreated a gift. ^Why should Charmides 
have his son taught (to be) a good horseman, but not a 
good citizen ? J He is such an one as would reverence 
neither his parents nor his king, but love and admire 
himself alone. /He has never tasted true pleasure who 
has not shunned pleasure. xfThe horsemen were next 
{lit. held themselves) to the hoplites.tWhen we (had) 
bathed and anointed we began our dinner ; but as soon 
as we tasted the wine which the barbarians brought, 
immediately we were all falling asleep. H Anytus and 
Meletus indicted Socrates, and persuaded the people 
that he was {lit is') worthy of death*. J Prometheus 
was always benefiting mortals, but he could only pro- 
cure pains and toils for himself (as) a reward for his 
humane disposition. 7The Syrians do not even yet 
forget the death of Adonis (st. ASoi)viB\ but still even 
now bewail him./ ^We must ransom our friends whom 
the enemy are guarding, and at the same time \et us 
recover the dead bodies. ' ' Iphicratgs hired the army 

* Gr. 376 ; « 544 a; • or Gr. 731 a ; * 684 e. ^ ! ).2) 
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of CharidemuB, for this Charidemus used to let-out 
himself and his soldiers. ^>The Syracusans esteemed 
their victory a great thing and crowned themselves, 
for before they were afraid of the Athenians. 

93. Exercises in DeponenV Verba. 

Ex. 91. Auctdoiyi tovtov^ XuTrrfpoTdrov^ fffovfieOa^ 
oXrvve^ tois oiKKovf; alriAvrcu del, r&v Se a'<f>€rip{ov dfiofy- 
TiSyv XavOdvoinai^ irdvTfo^ aoX yapieircu o jSaaiXev^, 
T& <r^ yctp irarpX iadri^ irorL hreiiii r^v OdKaaa-av 
iOedaavTO, evdif^: ^aOriaav OavfiaaTW xal rjinrdaavTo 
oXXt^Xov^; diravre:. ovk ifiidxrOffv d\\d iKa>v elirofjuffv 
Kol ij(api^6fii]v T^ dvdpdnrtp. irolov^ jSporov^ iOeaad- 
fjLeOa TOTCy & if>C\£, Travra'X^^ ydp iaTpi<l>ovTO koI ijjXXov- 
TO * Koi irav ayrifia ifjuiftovvTO * tol<; a-dnp.ao'w, ayehov 
ydp 7rdvT€^ ol pi^rope^ dBuco)^ ry rexyrj i'x^p&vro*, opM^ 
he ov rijv reyvr^v ifiifiy^avro aX\* avroif^ tou9 dvOpayirov^ 
ol cE)9 dX7}6&^ <f>i\6a'o<f)OL, iroWA dSvfca koI dae/Sij etpya- 
OTO 6 dvfjp iKeipo^. irkelova xal Oav/uurroTepa epya ol 
vvp ^ ol irporepov elpyaafjbhfoi eurCv. r^ fiev EvpiTriSij 
rd phf KaKj&^ elpyaarcu r&v hpafidrtdv, rd Be kokw, 
Tov 8k Soif>OKXioxj^ iravra tcaKKurrd iariv, 

Ex. 92. They never blamed themselves, but al- 
ways thought the state or the laws or the rulers the 
cause of their own errors and troubles. There are 
those who think the gods harsh and terrible, and so 
pray to them as to enemies from fear ; but there are 
those who think them kind and gracious, and pray to 
them piously as to wise and powerful j&iends. Men 
naturally follow and imitate their superiors, and lead 
and force their inferiors. "We not only use our senses, 

1 Gr. 418, 692 ; * 415 ; < 382 R. a ; « 416 ; * 886 Exa, SYl c. 
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but we also enjoy their use. The enemy were reckoned 
(to be) not less than 10,000 hoplites. When he had 
reckoned(up) all the evils of life, the wretched man 
prayed* to the gods (for) death. [Whether] is he 
worthy of greater punishment who forced the citizens 
or he who bribed them {lit was persuading by money) ? 
I never enjoyed anything more than this spectacle. 
In vain have we used sacrifices and prayed to the gods ; 
they favor the enemy and do not hear our prayers. 

V XVII. Vbebs m 'fiu—Gr. 403. 

94. The verbs in -/il are comparatively few in 
number ; but they belong to the most ancient roots, 
and for this and other reasons are considered to pre- 
serve the oldest forms of the Greek verbal inflec- 
tions. Compare the Latin verbs sum and mqucmij 
and Eng. am, $ / I 'R/^tJ^* 

Formation of Tenses. 

96. The verbs in -fu differ from verbs in -q> in the 
pros., impf., and 2d aor., Gr. «»&»: J J ^0 1 » ^ "^ ^^ 

On formation of tarrifii (<rra), rldrifit (Be), vqfu (e), 
Gr. 332 ; BeC/cpvfu, Kcpdvpvfu, 407. Of. also Gr. 336. 

For oth^r peculiarities, Gr.^J^OO^Oa^ajJte-tJon- 
jHitted. 

The tenses which foUow the co conjugation are 
formed from the verbal stem regularly, thus : 

st, oTa (oTOfi)), f ut. <rnJ<rQ>. 
St. 0€ (0€O)), f ut. Oi^a-o). 
st. Bo (SoG)), f ut. Bdxro). 
St. BeiK {BeOco)), fut. Bel^oj, 

> Gr. 647 d, 665. 
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Even in tenses which properly belong to the con- 
jugation in -/u we occasionally meet with forms which 
belong to the conjugation in -w, as if from ridia, etc. 

For BiBov^, Gr. 156 Exc. b ; for tenses >Yhich follow 
the -© conjugation, Gr. 403, 2, 4, 5. 

The shortening of the vowel in the dual and pL 
of the 2d aor. {lOerov, eSorov) is irregular, Gr. 401 n. 
As BeiKw/u has no 2d aor., the irregular S^uv (or eBw, 
Gr. 408, 16) from pres. (fwm may be given as an exam- 
ple of the 2d aor. in u. With regard to their meaning, 
€<rn]v and e^vp are examples of the intransitive force . n i tj 
of the 2d aor., I stood, I grew or was horn; while the( ,j 
Ist aor. retains the transitive sense, earrja-ch I placed y ' 
e^vaa, I produced. In both verbs the perfect and 
pluperfect have the intransitive force *, earrfKai I have i 
taken my standy I stand^ elarriKeiv^ I stood; iri^vxa, (I '» 
I am by nature. The aspirate of larrjKa represents ' 

the reduplication {a-€-(rTqKa)y contrary to Gr. 319 Exc. \ 
h. Besides the regular inflections of the perf . we find 
a shorter form used for the dual and pi. of umifu 
and some other verbs, viz. : d. laTdrov, pi. eardfiev, 
Harare, ioToa-i, and plup. earaaav for ianjKea'ap, Gr. 
409 (305). 

97. Paradigms, mid. and pass., Gr. 297-302. 

For tenses following conjugations in -©, Gr. 403, 
2, 4, 5. 

The stem-vowel is irregularly shortened in the 
perfects earafjLai, BeBofuu (act. eoTrjKa, BeBtoKa), and in 
the aor. iridijp (perf. riOetfjuu). The of the verbal 
stem is replaced by t in i-ri-Oijv for i-0^-07jp, Gr. 
65-f-c. 

> Gr. 416, 1 and 8. 
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"^ 98. Ecercises on the Verbs in -/m. 

Ex. 93. ao^xordroxM; v6fiov<; ideT/jv MtW? Kal Av- \ 

Kovpyo^, ol nXarodsk eKpaTqa-av Ty /JM^ff fcal rpoTTcuov I 

ioTfja'av, oi ^olviKe; hcopre; iauroin; Hepa-fw; iBeBwKe- 
a-cu/, T&v ^EXXriVLKoiv iniKi&tav irpoyrr\ f\ t&v ^AdrjvaUov 
vofiov^ eOero. MijSeurlda-ovi, (f>dpfJLaKov eBooKCP (gS ti]v , 

T€ dawlSa fcal to i&fUL expLaev, pvx oi avdpayrroi 
a\V oi Oeol ro'k apdpdyiroL^ roit^ t&v ttoKecdp p6/mov<: 
Tedel/ccuuv, oi 6eo\ vltcqv fipZv iiZoaaiv, dvSpo^ vovv 
olvo^ eSei^ep. oaa vfieh BiSore, iJSeo)? eyo) Be}(pfjLau^]j ) \u\' 
'HpoKkeiTO^ €\eyev ore ovSiiroTe ovBev SarrfKev aXX' del 
irdura iciveiTcu xal pet, ivravda larrifjsp Kal edeaadfieda 
rrjv fid^v, tou9 fihf 0€oif<^ Sofiop, tou9 Sk yovcK rlfui, 
To?9 Bk vofioi^ ireldov. firi Wqa-de' vofiov firfieva, fi/rjBe 
fiovXevea-de eri, aW* eiOb^ tou9 iroXjefilov^ dfivvaaOe. 

Ex. 94. Zeus appoints (tIjOthiC) all things as is best. 
Minos laid-down for the Cretans laws which his father 
Zeus had given him. He who orders (J/it inhabits) 
his own house well, must also settle well the affairs 
of the state. Many account the pleasures of the belly 
(the) measure of happiness. Agesilaus set-up {mid) 
a trophy when he (had) put-to-flight the enemy. I 
wish the trumpets would give the signal of battle. 
Prometheus the (son) of lapetds steals and gives to 
mortals the fire of the gods. These barbarians shall 
not even show the way or give water to any stranger. 
How could he put right (eS) the affairs of the state, 
who has not even ordered his own house right ? 

Ex. 95. Xwirov^ efei/fc irp&ro^ ^Epi')(06vu)<f, ri aiBit>^ 
fieya pKAirrei teal /Jbiya ovhrqai rov^i dvdpdnroin}. irdvre^ 
a iTrlaravTo^ paard re teal rdxiora xal tcdXKurra Kal 







• ^\ ^ 

fihiura ipyd^ovTcu. f^v airro^vK ^ei, wcS? ireptp Bdxrei 
aKi]0€tav 6 ao^uTT^^ ; vSoDp oi filrywrcu ikakpi ovSe r^ 
's^evSel TO wrrXovv. ottov oi ttoXZtcu hlKaioif KaX oi vofiov 

hUcOML T€$Jj£0VTCUf oi Bk SZuCOl apOpCOTrOl Kol rOU9 VOfWU^ 

0rjaouT(u oSIkov^, ai Be Oeuu iicelvcu a^lpai arpi^ov- 
T€U aeiy Kal o\cu kaTaa-l re a^ia koI kivovvtcu, tcL<: yp^vj^ct^ 
T&v iro'kiT&p <I>6^(0V eTrlfiiryuurav oi twv fiavrecov \6yoi, 
\6yo^ icnXv c^9 ai Seiprjj^^ KdXXlaTi]v (fnovrfp iaai koX 
<f>0elpov<n Toif^ fiporov^. roU fiporoi^ del Xvttcu^ xepdv- 
vvvTcu rfiovaL Ti<raa<\>kpirqf;, h &fio<re ^ ev0v<; e^evaaro. 
oXxiiKa/iei/*, & ^C}uu, ovSe filav en iKirlBa e)(pfJL€v. & 
irali yivoio irarpb^ evn^eorepo?, ret Be a\}C ofwio^ Kal 
yivoi &p ov Ka/c6<;, yvpaixl ap'xeip oi BlBcoa-ip r) ^vat^;, 

y 

Ex. 96. Not only the water but even the wine 
was being frozen with the cold. There are (things) 
which can {lit. could) be more easily broken than bent. 
Let the children strew the way with roses and other 
flowers. Disease and pain will one day (m-ore) extin- 
guish that insolence of youth. This too is a proof 
that he is not strong, {lit. for) he does not eat his food 
' with pleasure (iJSe©?). When I was strong, O Athe- 
nians, said Nicias, I helped you much ; but now dis- 
ease and pain are wasting {<f>6elpco) my strength, and 
I must lie here altogether weak and helpless. Since 
the general does not give us what is just, we will all 
go home (achK). Know this, then, that the gods will 
destroy him who has broken the oaths which he swore. 
In ThSaetetus, spirit and intellect and passion were 
finely mixed. 

> Gr. 442, 9 ; » 442, 8. 
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XVni. Ireegulab Verbs m -co. 

99. Classification of Irregularities. 

As it has been abeady remarked, the more com- 
mon a word is, the more liable it is to contract irregu- 
larities — results of that negligence which familiarity 
tolerates — ^whether it be Greek, Latin, or English. 
Accordingly the Greek irregular verbs are those verbs 
which will be most frequently met with in reading 
Greek authors, and for this reason they deserve espe- 
cial attention. All forms or uses of the verb which 
could not be arrived at by the rules given hitherto, 
are here reckoned as irregular. These irregularities, 
of many of which we have already had examples, may 
be classified under four heads : 

I. Irregularities of meaning, Gr. 412-416. 

II. Irregularities of inflection, Gr. 319 N., 321, 
342, 408, 419. 

m. Irregularities arising from the alteration of 
the stem, Gr, 325-332. 

rV. Irregularities arising from the employment 
of more than one stem, Gr. 333. 

The third head embraces, besides those referred to 
above, the following : 

1. Change of stem by metatheds, Gr. 340, as fio\ 
2d aor. €fioKov, becomes fiKo (for fiKo, Gr. 53 D) in 
pres. fiXjdha-KG). Cf. L. sper{nyOy spre-vi. 

2. Change of stem by syncope^ Gr. 339. 

3. Change of stem-vowel : in 2d aor., as st rpeir, 
2d aor. erpairov, Gr. 334 a ; in fut,, as st. "KaO, fut. 
Xfl7<rc», Gr. 326 • ; in perf ., as st. Trefiv, perf . ireiro/i^ 
Gr. 334. 
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4. Addition of 6 to verbal stem : in fut., as 8t fiovXie), 
pres. fiov\ofJuu, fut. fiovX^aofuu ; in perf ., as st. vifi(e), 
pres. vifjuo, perf. vevifju^fca^ Gr. 331*. For similar 
wavering between vowel and consonant stems com- 
pare L. fulg{e)Oj fuUiy fulgere or fulg^re ; or{i)arj 
oritur^ orlri. 

100. Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. 
Ex. 97. 01 TwBaplBoA^y Kdarap /caX IIoXvBevKfj^, 
AuxTKOvpoL ifc\i]07)a'av*. ibccua ireUrercu* S9 BUcua 
BpdaeL €fcaaTo<: ov t^U irarpl xal ry firfrpX jiovov yeyi- 
VTjrai, aWcL koX t§ iraTplBi. r&v voacov iroKKcL ^dpfioKa 
T0A9 iarpok evpryrav. elalv ot ayvola oifSe ret Seivii BeBla- 
{TIP*. QeoTTOfiiro^; (jyrjaiv, otl owrore Evpaym] toiovtov 
avBpa ivi^voxe * 0I09 ^v ^CKlwito^; 6 ^AKe^dvBpov irarijp, 
09 arjfiepov Odvarop 7r€<f>€vy€v, avpiov ov ipev^ercu, avdr 
f «>9 avOponro^ iirel dp)(7f^ ervyep oxf p^erpUo^ rriv TvyTiv 
TjvefKe *. irivrf^ irork e^r} o5to9 ivdoBe, vvv hk T€0prfK€ 
Kal tea €tK7}<l)€V ' iKcl r^ p^Urrtp fiaaCKet, iroXKiKVi 
dvoTjiTO^ veavla^ yepcov eyipero ad^ptop, hv Bk ovSk to 
yf]pa<; iBlBa^ep, rovrov ©9 eoiK€V dvov^rorarov fffriaofieOa. 
T&v irporipoDP irovmv rfikciy; fbefivqfieda, t&v Bk ffiov&v 
7roWa«e9 Xvirqpd iyii/ero 17 fiv^fi/ri, r^ ^CKhnrtp ou^ 
O7r\ot9 fiaXKop ^ ')(pva'& 17 dp)^ rii^Ori''* ^Opiarrfv, 
on Tffv fivyrepa KXxnfUfivTi<TTpcaf irlaaro, al EvfievlBe^ 
ijXaa-ap Kal iBioa^av. 

Ex, 98. Clytaemnestra paid the penalty for (lit 
of) the murder of her husband, Agamemnon. The 
truly philosophic (man) will bear the evils of life more 
easily than others. The Athenians fought with the 
Corinthians, and took five ships and injured {jirpo^a-Koi) 
many. When Alcibiades was once wounded in battle, 

>Gr.466,I.; »420,6; •447,18; ^409,6; »460,6; •SlQe; U36. 3. 
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Socrates did not leave him, but brought-him-safe {lit 
saved him) home (adv.). He who is-intimate-with 
(xpdofuu) fools must be called a fool. When he had 
taken and drunk the poison, Socrates covered (mid.) 
his head with his cloak. The generals sailed where 
the hostile triremes were ; but when the sailors saw 
the number of the ships and perceived that they (i. e., 
the men) were Athenians, they had no longer any 
care (impers.) for honor {dperi]), buj; immediately 
turned {pass.) and fled. He who is truly noble al- 
ways remembers the benefits he has received {Ut what 
he has suffered well) and is grateful {lit. owes a favor), 
but he has soon forgotten the benefits which he has 
conferred {lit. done well). 

Ex. 99. evravOa t& <l>6^(p /cal r^ \v7rr) ovt€ vrrvov 
€kary)(avov en ovre airov oi rXijfiove:, rk y^p ovk olSev 
OTi T&v avOpoyiroDV tovtol^ o<roi vvv en ^wavp ael ^06vo<; 
ylrj/veroA, fj ifKeUov fj iXAaaayv, oaoL hk fibq redvao'L * tou- 
Tovs ovSe T&v e)(6p&v ovhe\<i irt fiiaei. S9 hiK(ua hpdaev 
T&v 0€&p ^iktav rev^ercu '. Trp&TO^; r&v ^EXKtjvcov JTu- 
Oarfopw; ehrev on to fikv awfia reOvrj^ercu ', fj Be "^i^^ 
olxT^aercu aOdvaro^ Kal drfi^po)^. Kparrjpo^ ^^(fjfia e^et 
TO o/>o9 oOev irvp eppayye iroWaKi^y rore Be koI irorafw^ 
Tt9 TTvpo^ ippvrf * Kid 7ro\649 Tcvct<; S^deipev, 6 Be (riTO<: * 
ixaudf)^ /cal ret BevBpa. vfiel^ fiev, & AaxeBaifiovioit 
pAXKere aei xal aKoirelaOe, oi Bk irdhAp.LOLy eS oX^ otl ov 
p^eKKfjaovo'LV oKKa <f>6riaovT<u vp^<; &<; Kal irporepov, 
icaicm yrfpda-ei 09 adro^ ovk '^Biadri roi)^ irpea-^vrkpov^, 
ovTG) viK'^o'aip^l T iyo) Kal vop,i,^oipj)v ao<f>o<;i (09 vfioM 
Tjyovpxu Be^iov^. rlvi av Tt9 pSXKov fj t& BiKaitp Tnarev- 
aeiev ^ 'x^pi^pura fj vloif^ ff dtjyaripa^; ; 

> Gr. 409, 4; USY, 8; » 444, 4 a; * 426, 6 a; » 200; • 434, 1. 
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Ex. 100. It was dark (lit darkness), and the river 
flowed strong {ttoXus:), He will never swim who fears 
the water. The bird took the food in her month and 
flew, as she was acenstomed, thither where she had 
left her yonng. . This has been rightly said, that un- 
grateful deeds of friends bite the heart more keenly 
than the serpent's tooth the body. The messenger 
whom we had sent ran more quickly than the horse- 
man, and came first to- Athens. May the Athenians, 
as is fitting, always bewail him '^ho is buried here ; 
for to none could the city ever owe greater thanks. 
Thus was the fire of the gods stolen by Prometheus. 
Xanthippe, whom Socrates married, was the most 
shrewish (;^a\€7ro9) of women. He must be a fool 
who laughs and does not know why he laughed. 

Ex. 101. XP^^9 €fio\69, & iraZ ^Ayafjiifivovo<:, i]Sir 
OTOv ^009 ^ aSeXxf)^, rok Be iroKefiloi^ Oavdrov Beivorepop 
CKOTov ^0769*. ^ yctp (Tol if era* SpeiSof;, & S€<rn-oTa, 
iirel oi fihf <f>tKoL fiay(pvvT(u xal KoXKiara epya reXovo'iVt 
aif he OP ye riKurra ey^p^v fwpo^ oIkov fiepeif;, ijSrf t7)p 
vardrriP oBop ^e^rjKev 17 roKcupa xal ovKeri, eartp, ret 
SoXmpo^ iron^fioTa, &19 17/^^9 inofieda ', oi 7ratS€9 aaop- 
rai. iroWfjp x^P^^ Saxpfiep roh avkfioi^ ot rio)^ hrpexh 
aap Ig)9 ai i^€9 olKO&e i\KBop, avyyepe^: alfia iirel aira^ 
eyyOri^, ovBeTTore hravcrOri 17 avq oKfC del pi<p aifuvn 
irpd^ ^. ifiol /i€P ovrcj BiBo/crad,, opxo<; Bk, direp ifceipo^ 
povkriaerai, rouLvra ireirpa^eroL. iroKvp, olfjuu, yektora 
6(f>\i^a'€L^9 & <I>C\£, ore ae 17 yvpt) OLKoBe eX^et aKOpra. 
evravda iroXv fmXKop eyrfyepfiepot * ^aap oi SvpaxoaMi 
€7rel TOP TvKi/mrop elBop. ttw av aoX ravra Bohjfiep & 
avTol ov/c ^ofiep ; 

> Old f orm of ^6f ; «Gr. 424,1; »4S6,4; *426,6; »884; MSl. 
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Ex. 102. While he lived and breathed, his ene- 
mies indeed were silent and his friends lacked nothing ; 
but when he died, immediately both they rejoiced and 
dared such things as (they had) never (done) before, 
and we are prostrate (J^U. have fallen). Zeus himself 
has assigned to mortals their lives, to each such as he 
willed. Here where we stand, Epameinondas fell. 
It has been well said that great painters and sculptors 
have generally been dissatisfied with their own work 
{Jit that as many as molded or painted any of the great 
works, for the most part did not themselves please 
themselves) ; for they imitated something greater and 
more divine which they contemplated in their minds. 
Some hit the mark {Ut, aim), some missed. The oaks 
are cut whose shade was so pleasant formerly. A cer- 
tain youth inquired of his father, "Why has Diogenes 
been thus pelted with stones, while (Si) the other 
philosophers are honored ? " and he (o he) said, " Be- 
cause a dog's life suffices Diogenes, he is both called 
Dog, and many use him as a dog." 

XIX. PBEPOSmONS. 

101. Uses of the Cases in Reference to Space and Time. 

As the prepositions according to their original 
nature are adverbs which are prefixed to the different 
cases in order to define more closely the sense in which 
they are used, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of the uses of the cases in reference to place before 
the force of the prepositions can be understood. — Gr. 
614, 615, 617. 

To understand the various functions of the cases, 
however, it must be remembered that the genitive 
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form contains two cases and the dative three ' ; also 
that there is in every case a tendency toward a looser 
or freer nse — the last step in this path being the ad- 
verbial use. 

There is so close an analogy between the uses of 
cases in reference to the idea of time and the idea of 
space, that we shall consider both uses together. 

I. The accusative in this relation has much the 
same force as in Latin, implying (1) moUon towardy 
and (2) extension over. The former use is chiefly found 
in poetry. Examples, Gr. 650, 651. 

In both these uses the English idiom resembles 
the Greek ; thus we say " I came home,'' " three years 
she grew," where "home'' and "years" are accusa- 
tives, the former of "motion toward," the latter of 
" duration." 

II. The name genitive comes, through the Latin 
genitnnmSj from the Greek yevueo^ (Gr. 469 b), and is, 
therefore, applied to that case which denotes the 
dasa (y€uo<;, L. germs) or family to which anything 
belongs; hence, also, the vicarious functions of ori- 
ffirbj source^ separation^ etc. Of. " Prim. Phil.," cap. 
v., 32, 40. 

In reference to space and time the Greek genitive, 
therefore, (1) introduces the notion of the whole with 
which a part is connected, marking the place and 
time within which something occurs; or (2) it im- 
plies motion from. The second use is found chiefly 
in poetry. 

^ This arose partly from phonetic corruption, by which the cases 
became similar in form, and partly from that extension of their pri- 
mary uses by which they approadied or overlapped one another in 
sense. — Gr. 657, 694 fin. 
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(1) TTov yrj^ = L. ubi gentium. 'P(Ofjuq 7^9 ^IrdKlof:, 
Rome in Italy, Gr. 590. 

Tov avTov dipov^ ioTpdreva-av, they made an expe- 
dition (some time) in the same year, Gr. 591. 

Compare the colloquial English " of a morning," 
" o' nights." 

(2) 7roui9 7^9 ?5X^€9 ; from what sort of land did 
you come ? 

The adverbial to Xoattoi/, tov \047roS, will illustrate 
the use of the genitive and accusative in reference to 
time, TO Xomrov being properly " throughout the fu- 
ture," TOV 'Kotirov, " (at times) in the future." 

III. The dative denotes (1) a point of space or 
time, and (2) rest at as opposed to motion to or from. 
Both uses are joined in the examples, Gr. 612, 613. 

Since the same action may be viewed either with 
reference to the extent of time over which it lasts 
(ace), or without reference to the extent of time 
(dat.), or again with reference to a larger time which 
includes that which it occupies (gen.), it is evident 
that it depends on the view taken by the speaker 
what case he shall employ. Thus we find t^ airr^ ^ 
0ip€L, the same summer, as well as tov airrov dipov^,^^^^^^ 
within the same summer. '^'^'•'^ 

102. 0ther Wses ^f the Ae(fU8ative 0ase. 

The fundamental conception of the accusative 
seems to have been that of the direct object of an 
action, Gr. 544 *. 

In accordance with this conception, though often 
by an extension of it, are the several uses developed. 
In addition to those already presented we now notice 
the following : 
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Cognate Aocicsative, This is not only found with 
active verbs of kindred origin or meaning, as 'XpCKern^v 
hovKelav SowXeuet = L. duram servit servitutemy but 
also with passive, and even neuter, verbs, as irKTjyrfv 
TVTrrertu fiaprjTdrrfv, he is struck a very severe blow, 
a/crfv iyivovTo, they became still. — Gr. 546-547, 555 a. 

This accusative has given rise to many adverbial 
uses, as fieya -r^evherau, literally, " he lies a great (lie)." 
Cf. Gr. 552. 

The Accusative of Specification is joined to verbs 
and adjectives to show in reference to what they are 
to be understood. It may be thus said to mark the 
limit or extent of their action. Kd/ivoD rrjv K€<f>a\i]v, 
I suffer as regards my head ; irap6ho<; KciXri to €ZSp9, 
a maiden beautiful in respect to her form; ovhels; 
avdpayiro^ irdvra <ro^6<:, no man is wise in aU respects. 
This accusative is imitated by some Latin writers 
(cf . 08 hmnerosque Deo simUiSj " like a god in face 
and shoulders"), and is sometimes called the Greek 
accusative. Cf . Gr. 549. 

A Double Object is found with several verbs 
which have a double signification, and have a person 
for the direct object in one sense, and a thing for the 
direct object in the other sense. Thus, in the sen- 
tence " I teach the boys music," " teach " in the sense 
of "instruct" takes an accusative of the person, and 
in the sense of " impart " an accusative of the thing ; 
but from the ambiguity of the word " teach " both 
accusatives may be combined in one expression. So 
in Latin and Greek, pueros musicam doceo, roif^ iral- 
has T^v /JU)vatKr}v hiZdaicco, 

In the passive construction the thing remains in 
the accusative, ttjv fwva'iK'qv BtSdaKOfLot, I am taught 
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music ; so in Latin, Cato rogatua est sententia/m^ Cato 
was asked his opinion. Cf. Gr. 553-555. 

103. Exercises on the Uses of the Cases. 

Ex. 103. 'O Eevo^o)!/ Tr\v TfKa/nrra/Triv oBov ijyarf€ 
Toif^ <rrpaTiorra<i. irarpo^ IfioXev apy((uov Tcuf>ov * 'O/ae- 
<7Ti79. yfr€vS6fi€V0<; ovBel^ XavOdvet iroXifv j^popov. r&v ' 
^OXufJLiruKTiv ff AeK^ok XPV/^'^^^ KLvrjaovaiv oi '^EWrj- 
i/€9. x^ifi&vo^ &pa €7r\ev(r€P 6 arparrfyo^. iraaav v^pip 
v^plcrO?) 7} ToKaiva. o<m<; Siafio\ai<: TrelBercu rax^f 
'jrovTfpb^ avTo^ iari tou9 rpoirov^. fi iroKif; rj/i&v ovSev 
ofiola iarlv i/celvoi^. 6 7r6\6/i09 xaXcTr^j; wcuBeiav iirai- 
Seva-ev airov^;, oikro) elKoavv erq yirfopep* 6 peapla^;, 
ofJAO^ Se irdpTcop ao^xSyraTo^ iari ra rouivra, ovTa><; 
Olporjp Ti}9 ^Attlkt^^ eXa^op oi BokotoL kKoarov €tov<: 
Trofi'TT^p eirefiirop r^ 0€^ oi ttoXltcu, 

Ex. 104. Agamemnon took Troj in the tenth 
year. The citizens should be guarding against the 
enemy all the night. Let the youth ask his father 
(for) a horse. During this summer the Athenians 
made many expeditions. Epimenides said that the 
Persians would not come within ten years. Do you 
then not know that Aeschines has brought an indict- 
ment against you {lit. indicted you an indictment) ? 
While he was cutting the tree the husbandman got 
his head struck with the axe {lit. was struck* with 
the axe as to his head). Time teaches men prudence. 
He has been taught many arts, but has learned none. 
"What name could his father call him ? The Athe- 
nians incurred extreme {lit. the uttermost) dangers 
during that year. 

*Gr. 661. •Partitive genitive. 'OXvfiiriaaiv, adv., "at Olympia." 
Cf. 'Ad^vffaiv, » Gr. 449, 1 ; < 897 a. 
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104. Prepositions with their Cases, 

Origin, Gr. 615 ; general view, 619. 

At the veiy first, these prepositional adverbs were 
recognized cases of nouns, and as such were limited 
by the genitive, as the case of connection. This, 
therefore, is the true explanation of the usages stated 
in Oct. 588-589, as well as of those in 614 \ 

The first step of departure from the above usage 
was when these words were employed to define more 
accurately the direction of verbs ; and when the geni- 
tive, dative, or accusative which followed was de- 
pendent on the sense of the wJiole combination — 
preposition and verb. The prepositions, but loosely 
connected with the verb from the first (Gr. 616), in 
later use became movable and independent, and were 
placed immediately before the cases, as if the latter 
wfere chiefly connected in thought with them alone. — 
Gr. 614 b, 617. 

In the subsequent exercises the student is expected 
to make constant and thorough reference to Gr. 620- 
657 as each preposition occurs in the text, that he 
may understand the sense both of the preposition 
itself and the phrase of which it forms a part. 

Bemabk. — ^All accented prepositions are oxytone. 

105. Exerdsea on the Prepositions, 

Ex. 105. oi efiwopoi avrl j^pvaov Kal dfrfipov gItov 
Kal IfioTUL ^XKd^avTO, oaa ye utto Oe&v ylrfvercu irdvra 
apurra ylryvercu. ix rrj^ OdKda-arff: iyivero r} ^A^pohlvq 
Kara ye tov? t&v Troi/rjT&v Xoyovs* ov tA9 Trpo r&v 
irovoDv ffiovhs; Suoxet 6 a'a)<l>po)v, aXKd t^9 fierd rous 
iropovs. ip Tal<: vavalv eariv fj t^9 'jEX\aSo9 a-coTrjpla* 
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€v Sk TOVTtp T^ Xpoi/^ 'irapa rov fiaa'i\€(o<; ^\0ov rrpia' 
^et^ 7r/309 T0V9 ^Adrivaiov^, avv t^J BiKaup TOt^ TroXe- 
filov^ afLWOvfjb€0a, avh iraa-av yPjv koX OaXcuraav elpijinj 
earai, koX ^Biarrf ye ex roaovrov iroKifiov. Trdura 6 
Xpovo^ eh TO ^«9 arf€U &<rrrep StA r&v 6<f>0a'Kfi&v ytyve- 
Tcu r) &>frL<: Toh avdpoDTrot^, ovtod Sici Xoyov fj fiaJdriat^. 
TToWol 8^ SayKpdrrf ifjb€lvov<$ iyevovro. inrkp phf Sofiyv 
TToXKjk KokS)^ ireTTolffTai roU avdpoairoi^y inrep 8k dpenj^ 
en TrKeiova koX fiel^opcL 

Ex. 106. In this one day the king has become 
wise instead of {lit out of) foolish. The moon has 
her light from the snn. That youth will never do 
anything great, for he is ruled by the pleasures of 
which the body is the instrument {lit the through- 
the-body pleasures). There were many towns along 
the river. Many men have fallen owing to the tongue. 
With injustice we could never acquire anything. The 
Athenians would encounter many dangers for their 
country and for the freedom of the other Greeks. 
Many cities of the Greeks were under the Spartans. 
Alone of the Boeotians, the Plataeans were on the 
side of the Greeks, when the Persians made-an-expe- 
dition against Greece. What are you hiding under 
your cloak? These philosophers consider both the 
(things which are) under the earth and the (things 
which are) above the moon; but the (things which 
are) on the earth escape their notice. 

Ex. 107. oi dfKf)l AeoDvlSav xrrrkp p^urroiv icciX 
KaWlarayv eKivhiwevaav iv SepfioirvKcu^. hovKeCav 
Kcuclarrfv vofiC^co rrfv irapii tow kokUttol^ Becnrorai^. 
*AXe^avSpo<: r& yevei irpo^ * irarpo<; fiev ^p 'HpoKKelSr^ 

» Gr. 589. 
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7rpo9 Bk /MTfrpb^ AlatclBrff; ^v. cttI t^ t&v hr&v iroi'qa'et 
"Ofj/rfpov fJbdXujTa reOavficuca, eh to <r&(})pov ical ifr 
dpert}v arfu 6 opOo^ Ipao^ icaTh rov TlXdrava. rk yap 
Koff iavTov ipei w avrb^ Kaxov rivo^ a^io^ itrnv ; 
Aicuco^ 60)9 971^ fi€T avOpdyrroDP KcCKKUrrriv io^av ScKaio- 
0W179 elx^P' ovKovv^ rovTO /jLefmOrjKo^^, ort r?)? frepl 
T&v ovopArtov pA'X^ 7ro\Xa/ci9 ^ irepX r&v epyeov €j(€Tat ; 
(09 Tvpawo^ 6 vofio^ TToXKct iraph rrjv <f>v<nv fiid^eraL 
7r/)09 Tot9 oKKot^; irovoi^ icaX 17 v6ao<; ov^ riKurra efiKairre 
T0V9 *A07)valov<;, 

Ex. 108. Cicero' imitated the speeches which 
Demosthenes wrote against Philip. The friendship 
of parents toward their children is the best and truest 
of all. The Athenians would never make a law with- 
a-view-to one man only, but to all the citizens jointly. 
Owing to his virtue and his humane disposition he 
was loved by all the citizens. Let the soldier drag 
the thief through the market. After the death of the 
king the seven Persians consulted about the kingdom, 
whose it should be. In the time of the first kings up- 
to These6s, Attica was always inhabited by-indepen- 
dent-states {Ut according to city-states). It is said that 
Thesetis made the Athenians one state instead of {lit 
out of) many. Through these men alone we must be 
saved. Concerning the Hermae, Andocides informed 
against others and against himself. 

106. Prepositions in Composition. — Gr. 614 a. 

Prepositions are compounded with verbs to limit 
and particularize that which was undefined in the 
simple verb. Thus the vague Palvto, I go, is par- 
ticularized in the compounds dvor^alva), I go up, 

Gr. » 866 a ; » 437, 6. « Kiidpav, 
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Karorfialvtii}, I go down, iuL-^alvw, I go through, e/c- 
^alva, I go out, inrep-^alvo}, I go beyond, etc. Such 
compounds sometimes keep the meaning of the un- 
compounded verb and preposition, and the construc- 
tion will then follow the preposition, as 17 '^irxv toO 
a-dfjuiTo^ ix^alvec, "the soul goes-out of the body." 
In this case the same preposition or one of similar 
meaning is often repeated after the compound verb, 
as 17 'yp't^x^v ^^ Tov a-wfiaro^ iK^alvet^ " the soul goes-out 
out of the body." Sometimes the signification of the 
compound may be so altered that it requires to be 
joined with a new 'case ; thus difxupiofjLac, lit " I take 
away from," comes to mean " I deprive," and in this 
sense takes an accusative, instead of a genitive, of the 
person. At other times the preposition in composi- 
tion has only an adverbial force, and the compound 
verb follows the construction of the simple verb, as 
KoOloTTjfu, " I establish," lit. " I place down." The 
English compounds foretell^ undergo^ upheave^ gain- 
say supply examples of a like variety of meaning. — 
Cf. Gr. 544 c, d, 583, 605. 

A verb already compounded of one preposition 
may have another prefixed, as i^'or/a}, I lead-out, irap- 
e^dryo), I lead-out-in-line, dirn-irape^dryo}, I lead-out-in- 
line-against. 

Prepositions in composition undergo the usual 
euphonic changes, Gr. 313 (71), 72, 48. 

In studying the prepositions in composition, also, 
the student will make constant references to Gr. 620 
-657. 

107. Msercises on Compound Verbs, 

Ex. 109. tI ovk dfreKplvG} ; irdvr diroKdXinrrei 6 
Xpopo<: Kol TTpo^ TO ^0)9 Sr/ei. 6 Kvkcov Karika^e rrjv 
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T&v *A&7jvaUov axpoiroXiv, irdv$* opa /eal irdirr atcovei 
/cal nramaypv irapexm to Oeiop. Tra? o filo^ rjfi&v ek 
ircuSubv Kol awotjBrjv Bii^fniTcu. & 7rpo<r^Ket rlaev 6 jrovrf- 
po9 ^ iicei fj ivOaZe. oi oKbyoi r&v fihf Kiviuvtov rol^ 
TToXKjok fieraSiSoaa-tp, rh Sk wyaOit irdvra iavroU irepir 
iroiovvTcu,, oi rvpawoi "x^prffiaTa re a(fyppovvTO tow 
arfaOov^ kclL ix r&v iroKjetov i^ifiaXKov* dvSpo^ Bixalov 
Kap7ro<: ovk djroKKvrai, rit fiel^ova dm'oXel^ &9 ov/c 
i<f>v\aTr€ T^ fUKpd. iroXKol ^Svf iirei rrj^ Korh OdKcur- 
(Tav Swdfi€€d^ hreOv^Tia'av r^jp Ktvrh yfjp dpyrjv ajraiKe- 
aav \ SiiceKoX i^ ^IraXla^, ivravOa ydp ^kow, Biififi^ 
<rav £9 Si/ceKlav. 

Ex. 110, In this wax Byzantium revolted from 
the Athenians. He is most unjust who owes so great 
a favor and does not repay it. Seditions have al- 
ready destroyed many cities. Gylippus was banished 
from Sparta on account of his unjust deeds. Owing 
to the laws of Lycurgus, Sparta far surpassed the 
other cities. It is said that Aesculapius (^AaxXirrrLo^) 
even raised up the dead. The gods know all things, 
both the past and the present {lU. the formerly and 
the now), and whatever shall turn out from (^f) each 
of them. Many of the generals were seized and were 
led up before (irapd) the king. His former errors 
{lit as many things as he erred formerly) have ren- 
dered him a wiser man. That city is truly happy in 
which all the citizens partake of virtue. Masters have 
often been killed by their slaves. The oaks afforded 
a most pleasant shade. 

Ex. Ill, oaoi, TOP Bdvarov irpo t^? al<r)(ypr)^ tf>0' 
fiovirrat, oJhoi Kcucm re ml cUa^pw €7rl rh ttoXi) diroOvq- 

» Gr. 442, 8. 
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(TKOvaiv. Tok OeaU rrj^ irepl 'rov koXKov^ IpiBo^ /cpir^ 
/carioTrf 6 rov Hpidfwv ^AXe^avSpoq, ^Ekivf) ical r^ ye- 
vet Kol T^ KoXKei ical t§ Sofy iraa&v yuvaiic&v hiriverfice \ 
hih TO '}pvj(p^ ip T& yeifi&vL fiera^aXKofieda rit Ifmruu 
6 Sia-cjoTpi^ Tqv xoipav aircurav 6*9 ?f icaX rpiaKOvra 
/lipr) SiciXep *. ^Ayr^o'Ckao^ t&v huvaT&v oaoi to irpXv Beet 
Toif^ AcuceScufioviov^ i^eirea-ov KaTtfyofye, tou9 Be aX\ov^ 
i^i^aXe, r^ HaKafirjBov^ ov/c a/cij/coa^ ' irdOrj * ; o£ro9 
ycip viro tov ^OBvaaio}^ dirdiKero. 'HpcueXSj^ top Kip- 
^epov eh to </>c£9 avijy(VY€ /cal if>av€pov KaTearrja-ei/ avOpoh 
7ro*9. fierh Tavra 6 Kovcdv eh Kinrpov eirXjevae koX 
Xpovov Tivh exec BteTpi^e, IIdkvicpdT7]<; o Safilayp Tvpav- 
1/09 ^PrfveuLV Ttjv ev t^ Alr/alfp inj<rov dveOriice t^ ArfKltp 
^AttoWodvi. 

Ex. 112. Sesostris subdued all Asia. The Syra- 
cusans coasted along to Messene. Cyrus subdued 
many {Ut, and) most powerful nations. Those con- 
verse best who reflect most concerning the most im- 
portant things. The people of the Samians killed some 
two hundred of the nobles {lit powerful). Conon set 
up the walls of Athens. Let all praise the Athenians 
most because they forsook their own city in behalf of 
the common safety of the Greeks. Ye show (iroiovfuu) 
all earnestness to {lit. how ye shall) excel your prede- 
cessors {lit. the before) in virtue. Alcibiades and Cri- 
tias were lifted up in-consequence-of (e7r/) their wealth. 
We could never call him good who betrayed his friends 
in their distress {lit. in evils). He who clings to jus- 
tice Tyill safely (eS) cross over the stream of Lethe and 
there receive his reward in the presence of the gods. 

Ex. 113. 6 6dvaT0<i ovTe tov<; irovqpoif^ inrepopa 

> Gr. 461 ; « 450, 1 ;> 886 a; * 886. 
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ovT€ rov^ aryaOoif^ Oavfid^ei, dXX' anraaiv Xaov iavrop 
irapexei. orAOfjvaioiBU^rja-avekrffvEv^ouiv. ollXd' 
T(t)v \€7€* on /cal deov /xer^et av0p<o7ro<:, & avOpayire, 
tL t^ ynp^ '"'po^ T0t9 aXKois: /ccucoU rr^v i^ aSixla/: alcxy- 
vqv irpoarlOff^ ; vclvtikov irapelyovro rovi AcuceSod^fJbo- 
VIOLS KoplvOioi, Meyapty:, ^HkeioL, ^AfmpcuciSnai. ri 
irepl rovTODv fiovTijevofieOa hi h i]Brf e? avdr/K7)v a<f>l/CTaL * ; 

^€09 oaa filov fi€T€lXrf(f>€i;^ irdma i^pa. 6 Kvpos 
lierh r&v ^EyXrjvtov hrl rov a^Tyjffiov dvifii] 7ro\\£v 
fifiep&v ohov aTTo Tfj<i 0a\da-<r7)<;. ^Si; ai inj€s ef ^AfivBov 
dvrf>flievai eialv. Kal vvv ava^uordrriv X^P^^ '^^P v/ac3v 
dvTiKafi^dvofiev, & Acucehcupivioi, ol ye fieO^ vficSv rrjv 
EXKdBa irork iawaafiev. ij yhp av roU rotourois ovSi- 
7roT€ ivenjx€<:, ot Trpos airavrw; irepX Trdvrcdv del avrCKe- 
youaiv ; irdvra {xov e^eoriv, dXX' ov irdvra avpAf>ipei, 

Ex. 114:. The Athenians quickly repented-of the 
sentence which they had passed against (J,it those- 
things which they judged-against ') the Mytilenaeans. 

1 greatly fear how the affairs which we are now at- 
tempting will turn ont. He who desires anything 
contrary to justice will easily transgress the laws in 
deed also. Meanwhile the boy shall read to us. The 
Lacedaemonians had sent ambassadors thither who 
were inspecting the (state) of the city. Theodorus 
often acted the Antigone of Sophocles. This (is what) 
disturbs men, this (is what) drives them out of their 
senses. The man poured in the poison and held the 
draught {irorov) to Socrates. For the most part men 
do not slander those whom they despise. The city 
consists of (i/c) more than 10,000 citizens. Themisto- 
cles surrounded {mid.) Athens with a wall. In this 

> Or. 438, 2; > 319 e; > 683, examples. 
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summer the Peloponnesians {-ciosi) attacked Oenoe 

and made aa inyasion into Attica. Socrates used to 

examine the things which the mass of men assume as 

manifest. 

Before taking np the next chapter, the student will do well 
to read, as sopplementarj of the foregoing, ^* Prim. Phil.," cap. vi. 

XX. Moods. 

108. The moods have thus far been presented only 
in a very general way, and in connection, for the most 
part, with the simple sentence. For a general view 
of the inflection of the verb in all its moods and tenses, 
the student is again referred to Gr. 269. It will be 
noticed that the only tense besides the present which 
has regularly an imperative in Latin, the future, has 
no imperative in Greek. 

110. Heview of Suhjunctive^ Optatwey cmd Invperor 
Uve m Simple Sentences, — Gr. 720-723. 

Ex, 115. ToOvf^ 7rurT€va-ov S9 /edKA^ fie^ovKevxev 
iv Tot? ^(aXeiroi^ irpdryficuriv. fit) €K t&v X6yo)V aW* iie 
T&v irpaJ^etov KptT^<i taOt, r&v avOpayrrmv* xnro t&p hrrh 
aocfxiv hf Aekjff)ok iypdifyrj, ypoiOi ^ aeavrov. rk ouk oLv 
T^9 fieyltrrr)*: rcfirj^ tovtov a^iaxreiev S9 ttjv iroKtv ecto- 
aev ; ttcS? &v <rol ravra Soh}p£v a avrol oifK ^o/4€v; 
rlvi av T49 /LcaWoi/ fj r^ tiicaU^ irtareiaetev fj y^prjiiara 
fj vloif<; fj 0vyaT€pa<; ; & TratSe? 'EWt]vo>v, tre, iXjevOe- 

pOVT€ 7raTplS\ €X£V0€pOVT€ Sk TTCuBcK, yWOUCO^. ol TOLOV- 

rot xnro aov KaTaif>povela0mv oaoi ttXovt^ rj ^Sovcu^ Sou- 
\evova-iv. Mri fioi yipoiro h fiovXofuu aW' & avfj^epei, 
Kaxw SXotVTO iravre^ ot inrovoovai tccucd. & ircu, yivoio 
irarpo^ eirrvxiorepof;, rh 8' oXX' S^jmlo^; koX ykvoC av ov 

» Gr. 40S, 14. . 
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Kcuco^. rii ifih Kiierrftro irdma leai j(^p£ avrol^ m fioxh 
Xet. tnrffVfoOi r^ dpOpdnr^ koI fitf oTrooTpi^ov, & yitp 
irplv <r€ SUfiaKe fieriyvwKev^, Sl/crjv hihovronv oaov tow 
vofiov^ irapa^alvovaLv. rl TrecaofieOa ; irol ^vyay/iep^ ; 
"kojov irap exjSpov p^tfirod* fffqa^ ' ^tKov, ttov ot& ; 
iroi irpo^A ; ^ipe Sfj, Scov^ airro^ ikvadp/rfv, etTrto tt/do? 
vfjL&i. firj OrjaOe vofiov p/qteva^, p/rfik ^ovKeveade* en, 
dXX' evBxyi tov<; 7r6hjep,lov^ dp^vj/aaOe. p/qZh/v kukov dvrl 
Kcucov diroB^, 

Ex. 116. Ask, and it shall be given yon. A 
mother said to her son, " This shield thy father al- 
ways kept-safe {a-to^G)) for thee; do thon therefore 
keep it safe or die." Let thus mnch (pi.) have been 
said by me concerning these things. Let such men 
be judges as {lit. who) themselves obey the laws. Do 
not desire this small pleasnre, but seek a greater and 
more divine happiness. Let each man therefore be 
BO disposed toward {7rp6<;) the gods as toward kind 
and wise friends. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
and humanity (neut adj.) of the people (dvOpayiroc) 
when they saw in what state we were {lit. how we 
were disposed). He was such (a man) as would never 
contradict one openly {ipai/€p&<;\ but would speak ill 
(of one) to (7r/}09) others. Which of all existing {lit. 
now) cities would yon choose (as) your country ? I 
would not say that the Athenians have conquered, 
but they were conquering when I left the fight. 
Might I only see my father again! so would I die 
happy. Surely you have heard the (saying) of Archi- 
medes, " Give me (a place) where I am to stand, and 
I will move the earth." Do not betray even (^wySe) 
an enemy. 

» Gr. 446, 4 ; •« 720 c; » Y23 a; * 843. 
6 
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110. Syntax of the Injmitive. 

Its general character, Gr. 762 ; several uses, 763-766, 
770, 773 (777 b), 837. Of. " Prim. Phil.," cap. v., 38. 

Let the student make a study of every example 
illustrating the statements above referred to. 

Usually &<rr€ before the infinitive denoting result 
refers to some antecedent (otfro)?, etc.) expressed or 
understood which denotes manner or degree. The 
adverbial force of the injmitwe with &<jre is thus to 
be contrasted with the predicative character of the 
other moods (Gr. 771) with the same. 

111. Msercises on the Infinitive. 

Ex. 117. ov yhp So/celv apiaTO<; \ a\X' elvod, OiKeo. 
ov/c 6p0&<; oXeaOe XaKKLhea<i ttjv 'JSWoSa (raxreip vfiel^ ' 
S* atroZpdaea-dat rh irparfjiaTa, fi6v(p larp^ rovro efe- 
<mv, airofcraveLV* fiev, airodavelv he /mt]. 7roWo?9 oifx 
Tjpxea-e ^fjv iJSeo)?, rl BovXov * fj iKevOepov elvoL hui<f>ipeL ; 
TO <f)W ToS^ av0pa)7roi<; fiZiarov ^Kkireiv *. yvvaLxl ap)(€iv 
ov BlSaxriv 17 <f>vaL<i. eKol/irjv av fiaXKov dScKeurOai ^ 
oBiKeiv. j^pTj ek tolovtov arf&va fujShroTe KaraoTTJvai 
&aT€ irdvra Xa^elv rj irdvr aTTO^dKetv. XPV 'Tavra 
TToietv &aT€ dperrj^ /Aeroo^eti; *. avrov^ ecfyr) anrikvaL* 
iirel hi yevea-Qai ^ eirX rfj oixla dvewy/Meprjv * KarcCKafJbfid" 
veiv T7JV Ovpav. 

Ex. 118. All men pray-to the gods to give them 
good things. Xenophon • left the half of the army 
to guard the town. He is worthy to receive blows. 
It is your business Qit, work) to speak. It happened 
that none of the generals was present. It was an- 

^Gr. 776; « 7Y5 b; ^YYG; M'74; ^1^1 B.\ •424,11a; ^TSb; 
8 424, 16 a. » Oxytone, 
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nounced ' that Cyrus had (or, 0. was announced to 
have) conquered. Men do not fear dying itself so 
much as the (things) after death. People do every- 
thing in order not to be punished (Ut. virip \ the not 
giving punishment). Philip has p/evailed by • going 
first {Trporepo^, nam.) against the enemy. Man is bom 
(^e<f>vicd) to love. To do * is hard, but to command is 
easy. Wealth is more in the use {inf.) than in the 
possession. We all think that the earth is a sphere. 

Ex. 119. x^iKeirov ovtoh ri iroidv &<rre fir)Shf dfiap- 
relv, ariaOoL ia-fiev to kokov itf)* eripav ISeiv. ovSep 
dpOpcoTTOK e(f>v ' KepSo^ afieivov Xa^elv vov {ro(f>ov. iraph 
iraaiv dvOpdmoi^ v6fM^ ia-rl top Trpea-pirepov ff^felaBav 
TTcarro^ * teai Spyov Kal Tioyov, ofwKoyeiTiu ' to^9 eVo/. 
vov^ irapd T&v iKevOepoDTaTo^v ffiUrrov^; elvai. ov/c lari 
7roX^9 ovSefbla tjri,^ ov Seircu eladrfecOal rt. Traph *Pg)- 
/jLcUot^ oTrelpTfrad,'' yt/pcu^i Trbfeiv olvov. S(o/cpdT7j^ ouSe- 
TTore riOeKaitre yapUraaOcu r^ irnKp iraph to SUcuov. 
iv T^ ifypovelv^ ^S^oto? filo^, Scd irapro^ tov j^povov 
T7IV Sucauxrvprjv oUto) <ri^ov Sore akrjOeaTepovf; ehfod, 
TOW a-oiH; "Koyov^ fj tov^ t&v oKKjohv opKOv^. 

Ex. 120. To change an evU nature is not easy. 
You can not {lit are not able to) make falsehood time. 
Your tempers {^vaisi), O Athenians, are hard to rule. 
Themistocles more than any other is worthy of ad- 
miration •. I do not grudge you honoring the gods. 
What have you in your mind to do ? All are ashamed 
not to do what is just. It is not Just that we should 
show ourselves worse than our fathers. 

*Gr. '/Y'Ta; ^110; * 118 (1S2); * 768 or 779; »416, 8; 'SSI a; 
' 450, 8 a ; 8 778 (782) ; • 767 a, fin. 
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Compare the Latin and the Greek: ^^'hard to find,'' ''he 
gave him poison to drink,'' "he sent some one to inspect," 
" he denied that he was a slave." 

112. The Particvples. 

Inflection, Gr.* 214-216; syntax, 762, 785^-791, 
796 (802) ; adjuncts, 795 e (875 a, fin.) ; negatives, 
839. Gr. 797-801 give the classes of verbs which act 
as predicatives of the supplementary participle, and 
will be convenient for reference. 

In connection with Gr. 790 read " Prim. Phil.," 
v., 47. 

113. Ecerciaes on the Pa/rUcvples. 

Ex. 121. ei^ vvv fiev rvpdvp^ iouca>^, rore Si aor 
^£9 &>vXo9 fiv* SoT£9 fjihercu, X&^top del, "KeXTjOep avrov 
Tot^ awovaiv &v ^apv^, o5to9 yipcop &v ofKo*; ouk ritryv- 
v€To [lavddiHov, ovSepa oiSa fuaovvra roiff; iircuvovpra^, 
ovSel^ irdnrore 6fJU)Xoy&v dSuceiv iaXoo '• rcL aXKa fjpe- 
ads fi€ \eyo)v. rfBif a-caOhrra fiefwrjadcu ttovodv. ol ypor 
^U ifc woXX&v awujTdirre^ rh i^ ixdoTOV /cdXKujTa, 
otn-a)9 Ska rcL atofuiTa tcaXh iroiovaL (f^aiveaOcu. firf 
KpZve op&v TO koKKjo^ oKK^l top rpoirop, dprjp Succuo^ 
ovx 6 fiif oBi/c&p, dXX o<m<; dSi/cetp hvpdfiepo<; firj fiov- 
Xerod,, 

Ex. 122. I pnt-a-stop-to the poor being wronged. 
Do not be-weary (of) learning. The gods, as it seems, 
often delight (in) making the small great and the 
great small. I convicted Philip (of) acting nnjustly. 
I am conscious of having sinned {lit to myself having 
sinned). The barbarian came against Greece with a 

* Coarse print and heads only of Gr. 785, 788-90, for the present; 
but notice Rem. g (Y89). 

* Gr. 447, 1. 
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great anny to^nslave-it-to-himself. Every one ex- 
cuses himself when-he-has-erred. They sent-^way 
Phormion with {Ut. having) the ships. lUs-right to 
bring him who-acts-unjustly before the judges to be 
pnnished (lit about to suffer punishment). Alcibia- 
des while still {Ut still being) a boy was admired by 
the citizens. 

Ex. 123. Kvpo^ Tov Kpoiaop vucqaas KareaTpk- 
'y^aro Toifs Aviov^, Hdvre^ irpo^ airrov ipKhrop£v ca? 
OavfuuTTov TL cLKOvaopsvoL. 01 SovKelav kclI Beafibv 
<f>o/3ovfi€vot del, ovT€ erlrov ov0^ vttvov iSvvavro Xot^o- 
veip Bid TOV <f)6^ov. SoiKpaTr)^ Trpo? tov ehrovTa, Kor 
Kw i/celvo^ <re Xeyet, Ka\&^ yap, Iffyrj, X&yeiv ovk efiaOe. 
'ApuTTOTiKff^ ipo)Ti]0eU, tI wot' avr^ irepuySyopev^ i/c 
7^9 a'o<f>la<;, €<fyrj, to ixovTa iroi^lv a tiv€^ Sid tov dfro 
T&v vofitov <f>6^ov woiov<riv, irpo^ tov d^iOvvTa Sti/jlo- 
Kparlav iv t§ iroT^i KaTaarriaaa'dai o Avteovpyo^ ehre, 
Sif Trp&To^ iv T^ a^ oXK(p irolrfo'ov B^fiOKpaTlav, 'Av- 
TaXxlSax: irpo^ 'AOrjvcuov ehrovra, 'AXKd pJqv fip^l^ diro 
TOV K7)(f>iaov TToTCKoKi^ vpLw; iSi(o^ap£V, rifiek Be, eifyq, 
ovBeiroTC dirb tov Evpana^, 

Ex. 124. That which is good harms not though 
it be {lit. having been) spoken twice. You just {lit. 
a little) anticipated me (by) asking (the question). At 
the very beginning of spring {lit. with [afia] spring 
beginning, immediately) the Lacedaemonians made- 
an-invasion into Attica. The territory was large and 
good, and. there were people-to-till-it {article with 
j>art.^. Let us not overlook Lacedaemon being in- 
sulted. Socrates used-to-pray-to the gods simply to 
give good things, feeling-that-they-best-knew {lit. as 

'Gr. 449,1. • Doric for Evp<&r<w from Evp<&rw,Gr. 186 d. 'Gr. 789d. 
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best knowing) what is good. Not being able to find 
the paths, they went-astray-and {Ut, wandering) per- 
ished. 

114, Verbal Adjectives. — Gr. 398, 

The verbal in -to? has the meaning either of a per- 
fect passive participle, or of possibility : <f>iX7)T6^ = L. 
amatua or amabUis. The verbal in -reo? has the 
meaning of necessity, and corresponds to the Latin 
gerund and gerundive. 

The verbal in -reof; has two constructions : the per- 
sonal (or passive), as 6 irarrip erot rtfjuiyrioi; iarlv = pater 
tibi venerandus est ; and the impersonal (or active), as 
Buofcreov iarl rrjv dperqv, we must pursue virtue; 
Xfyn<^^^ €<rrl Povkfj = utendum est consilio. Cf . Gr. 
804, 806. 

In both constructions of the verbal in -reo?, the 
agent is regularly in the dative; but with the im- 
personal construction it is found in the accusative, 
Gr. 805. Thus we find ^^fuv SuD/criov iarl rrjv dpen^Vf 
or 17/^9 Suo/criov (= 17/^09 Set Sm/cecv) rrjv dperi^v, 

115. Uses of Moods in Dejpendent Sentences. 

Remabe. — The personal endings of the optative suggest a 
connection with past time ; and in many of its uses the optative 
serves as an impf. or pluperf. subjunctive, Gr. 728-29. From 
the statements of Gr. 729 it will be seen that the optative ex- 
presses \?hat may ha/oe once seemed possible— yrhiah may still be 
imagined as, but is no longer conceded to be, possible, Gr, 730. 
The optative thus developed serves as an oblique form of the 
indicative, just as, more frequently, it is an oblique form of the 
subjunctive. Hence, Gr. 731. 

Dependent sentences occur as final clauses, condi- 
tional clauses, and indirect quotations. Final clauses 
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are treated in Gr. 739, conditional clauses in 744-748, 
oratio obliqua in 735-36 (731 a). 

Note. — 1. In conditional sentences of Gr. 746, 746, espe- 
cially the former, el may be conveniently rendered " assuming 
that." Of. also Gr. 727 '. 

2. Conditional sentences of Gr. 747, 748, differ mainly in 
being respectively more vivid and less vivid forms of expression ; 
the fulfillment of the suppositions being viewed either as some- 
thing near or more remote. So that what is true in regard to 
tenses, voices, and cases, is partially true in modal constructions 
also: it depends on the view of the speaker or writer what 
mood he shall employ. Of. also Gr. 722 b. 

3. Suppositions are called " particular " when they refer to 
definite acts or series of acts ; they are called ^^ general " when 
they refer indefinitely to awy one of a series of acts. In condi- 
tional sentences of Gr. 745, general suppositions are expressed 
by the subjunctive when connected with primary tenses, but by 
the optative (729 b) when connected with secondary tenses ; in 
other conditional sentences the distinction is left to the context. 

Remabk. — The Greek subjunctive can not be used in oratio 
obliqua except where it would be used in oratio recta ; and in 
changing a sentence from oratio recta to obliqua an indicative 
is neoer altered to a subjunctive. 

116. Exercises on Dependent Uses of the Subjunctive 

and Optatwe. 

Ex. 125. rov KaKov ae\ Sec Kokdi^eiv Tva afielvcav ^, 
ov Tov Sv^TVj(r], Zva fi^ Bip SUrjv, rrjv ttSTuv i)(6php t§ 
TToXet 7re7roh)K€V, TroWd fie StBda-xei^ d<f>66v(a^ Sth, 
<f>06vov, OTTG)^ aKovcov iToXKct fi7)S€ h^ fmday. kIvBvpo^ 
fjv fiTj oi ^EXKrive^ avoToiev *. el Oeol tl Bp&<riv ala^pov, 
ovK elalv deoL el tovto iironfjO'afjLev, airavre^ &v aTrojXo- 
fieda. av eyyif^ eXOrj Odvaro^:, ovSeh ^ovKerod, Bavelv. 
el rh irapk to?9 SlSXol^; elSeh)^; ' iccucct, ovk &p 'XfChjeirw 

» Gr, 62 ; « 409, 6. 
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tf>ipot.^ & vvp exet^' /c&p * Sovko<: r} t*9, ovBkv ^ttov, Sccttto- 
ra, av0pwiro<i o5to9 ioriv, av avOpfoiro^ ^. el tl<; /e€/rn7- 
fi€z/09 ehi ttKovtov, X/^to a avT^ fi^, ap* av euSafiovoi; 

Ex. 126. You come opportunely {lit. into an op- 
portunity) that you may hear the trial {Sucrf) about 
your father. If one of your slaves should be-ill, you 
call-in (TrapaKaXia)) physicians that he may not die. 
1 was seeking you yesterday, that I might invite you 
to (/caXeo) iirl) dinner. It was allowed for you to de- 
part out of the city, if the laws did not please you. 
I should have been killed, if the Thirty were still 
ruling in Athens. If to possess were as pleasant as 
to acqidre, the rich would have far excelled the poor 
in happiness. If we should have wealth, we shall 
have friends. Xenophon ordered Megabyzus to re- 
pay the gold to himself if he should survive, but to 
repay it to the god if he were to meet any accident 
(lit suffer anything). 

[" Prim. Phil.," cap. viii., 26 seq.'] 

117. Passages for Translatdo7i. 

1. Gospel of St. John, v., 14-25. 

Mera ravra evpla-KCt avrov o 'I'na'ov<; iv r^ iep^, kolL 
ehrev airr^, "ISe^ vyt^? yeyova<;' p/qxkn ap^prave Zva 
H'V X^tpoi/ tI aoL y€vi]Ta>i. ^AirrjkOev o avOpayiro^, xal 
dvijyyeiKe^ rol^ ^lovSaloi^, ori 'Irjaoik iariv o irovqaajf; 
ainov vyiij. Kal Bui rovro iSltoKov rov Irjcovp oi 
^lovBaioi, KoX i^^rjTow ainov airotcreivcu, on ravra hroUi, 
iv a-afifidr^^, *0 Bk ^Irjaov^ aTrexplvaro airroU, *0 
irarrip p^v &)9 apri * ipyd^erat, Karya> ® ipyd^op/u, Aih 

1 6r. 68 B. a. 
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Tovro oS]/ fiSXKov i^ifrow avrov ol ^lovhcuoi clitoktuvcu,, 
oTi ov fiovov ekue ro adfifiarop, aWh xal iraripa IBtov 
SXeye top Oebp, Xaov kavrov iroi&v r^ Oe^. ^ATreKplvaro 
otfv ^Irja-oi/: koX ehrev airrok, ^Afii)v ' afirjv Xeyo> vfilv, 
ov hvvaroA 6 vib^ iromv cUf}* iavrov ovSev, ikv fii] rt 
fiXhrrj TOP iraripa Troiovvra • & yhp av ^ ixeLPO^ tfoi^, 
ravra xal 6 vlo^ opbouo^; iroiel, *0 r^hp Trarifp ^tXet rov 
vlov, KoX TTavra heUcwaw ain^ a airro^ iroiel* KciX 
fiei^ova tovtodv Bel^ei avr^ €pya, Xva viiev; Oavfid^ryre. 
"flairep yhp 6 irarrjp eyeipei to^ vexpoif^ koI ^moirotel \ 
ovTCD icaX 6 vto9 0&9 OeKsL ^a)07rot€t. OuBe yap 6 irarrjp 
Kplvei ovSivay a\Xa rtjv KpUriv irdurav BeB<oKe r^S vl^ * 
Iva iravre; npAa-v rov vlov, koOod^^ Tt/JL&<rt top irarepa. 
6 fit) Tifi&p TOP vlop ov Tifia TOP iraripa top irifiylrapTa 
ainop. ^AfMfjp dfirjp Xeyco vfup, otl 6 top Tioyop fiov 
cLKOVtop, Kal inarevtop t^ ire^'y^aPTl fie, ejfet ^odtjp^ 
auopLOP^ xal €t9 /cplaip ovk ep^ercu, dXKh fJb€Ta^i^7)/c€P^ 
CK Tov OapuTov ek Tr}p ^odi^p, ^Afirjp afitjp \eya> vpXp, 
oTi ep^eroA &pa, Kcti pvp iarip, otc ol P€/cpol aKOvaopTcu 
T^9 (fxopT]^ TOV vlov TOV Oeov, Kal ol dKov<rapT&: ^ijaopTcu, 

Notes.— ^ rSc, Gr. 450, 4 a ; cf , 366 b. ^ dporfykXKxo 
{dpd, dfyyiXKoi)\ I report. ® ad^fiaTop, sahhatK ^ apTi, 
now. ^Korfo), crasis of koX ey<o. ^dfjiffp, verily (amen). 
^ h dp. Joined to the relative, av gives it an indefinite 
force, whcdaoever. ^ l^coorroiel {}^&op iroUccI), qnickens. 
* KaOoy; {Kord, ©9), according as. ^ l^curj, life. ^ auopio<; 
(aUov), eternal. ™ p^era^k^riKep {fierd, ^alpa), has passed. 

2. Xenophon, Anahada^ ii. 1. 10. Answers made 
by the leaders of the Ten Thousand Greeks when 
Artaxerxes sent to demand their arms after the death 
of Cyrus. 
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^Ep0a Sif aireKfHvaro KXediHop fiev 6 *Ap/ca^, irpeafiv- 
TOTO^ &v, &n irpoa0€v * av ajroOdvoiev ff ra oirXa trapor 
ioiev^* Ilpo^evo^ Bk 6 Of)l3cuo^, *A7sX iya>, eifyrj, & 
^aXipe, Bavfiafyo irorepa (09 tcpar&v, ficLaiKeu^ alrel ra 
OTrXa ij m 8Ui ^CKlav 8&pa. Ei fiep yap (09 tcpar&p, 
tI Bei avTOV alrelp teal ov Xa/Setp ikOopra ; ei Sk irelaa^ 
PovXjetcu, Xa^eof, Xeyero) tL eorcu rok <rrpaTiayravi, iap 
avT^ raS/ra yapiacDPTai,. Hpio^ ravra^ ^cCKlvo^ ehre, 
BdciKeis viKap 'qyelrcu, eirel Kvpop aireicTove\ Tk 
yap airr^ iarcp oorw t^9 ^PX')? apn/rroieiTac ® ; Nofil^ei 
Be icaX vfidf: eavrov elvoA,, expup ip fii(rp t^ iavrov X^P9 
Kol irora/jLwp iprb^ ' dSut^drcDp ^, koX irXr^Oof; apdpayjrayp 
i<l> vfui^ huvifiepof; arforfelv oaov, ov8' el irape)(pt€P^ 
vfiLp, hvpourff &p diroKTelpoL, Mera tovtop Seoirop/iro^ 
^AOrfvaw ehrep, ^12 ^aXipe, pvp, a>9 a-v opqi^, fipZv 
ovSep aXKo iarlp ar/aOop ei pJq ^ oifka /cal dperrj * oifKa 
fi€P ohf exppre^ oiop^eOa &p^ xal t§ apery ')(^pfia'dai,, 
irapaZovre^ S' hp ravra teal t&p acDpArcDP oTeprfOrjva^. 
Mff oiv olov tA fwpa fipZp arfadh Spra v/uv TrapaSdaei^p * 
dXKct avv TOVTOi^ Kal irepl t&p vfierepoDp dfyaO&p fuiypxh 
fieOa. ^Akovo-qs Be ravra 6 ^aXivo^ eyiTs/ure teal ehrep, 
*AWct <l>cKo<r6<f>^ fihf eocxa^, & peavCo'/ce^, koL 'Xjkyet<; 
ovK d')((ipuTTa^' ladb fievroi apoijTO^ &p, el olei ap^ 
Ttfp vfieripap dper^p irepuyeviaOac rrj^ fiaa-tKeo)^ Sxjpd' 
fiew^. 

Notes, — • irpoa-Bev {^p6<;\ lit. before ; irp. tj, sooner 
than. ^irapoBoiep {yrapd, SiBtofu), surrender. ®7rpo9 
TaOro, in answer to this. * Gr.. 433, 4. ® avrpn-oielra^ 
{dprl, iroi&), lays claim to. ' evro^ (iv), Gr. 589. « 0810- 
fidrojv {drSidrfialvoi)), impassable. ^ irapexoiep, put (them- 
selves) into your hands. * ei /lh;, except. ^ dp with in- 
finitive in orat. obliq. where ap with the optative would 
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be nfied in orat. rect., Gr. 783 a. ' veavurKo^ = veavlast 
™ ayapurra = L. ingrata. 

3. Euripides, Medea^ 1067-80. Medea, having 
sent the fatal robe to Creiisa, is about to murder her 
own children. 

a\V elfu yitp ■ Sfj rKrj^peoTdrTjv oSbv, 
KoX TOv^Be Trifiy^ rXfj^Mveoripap Itl, 
iraiSa^ irposevireiv fiovKofuu, Bor, & ri/cva. 
Sot aairda-aaOai p,ijTpl Be^cibv ^epa \ 
& ^CKrdrri ^elp, (fyCKrarov 8i fioc arofia, 
teal cryrffia teal irp6<:oyirov ^ evyei/e^ rifcvoov, 
evhafJMVolrov, aXV 6#ce2* rh S* hSdZe 
irarrip a^e/Xer*. & r^XvKeia irpo^/SoXr)^, 
& fia\0a/co^ ® XP^ ' TTvevfid 0^ i]SujTOp reicvtov, 
j(oyp€iT€ ^ ytopelr • ovxir^ elpX irpo^psiireiv 
old ^ T* €9 vpJa/^i aXXA viK&p/ii, /caKot^. 
teal fuwOavG) fiev ola Bpav /ieWct) Katcd * 
Ovfio^ ^ Bk Kpelaaaw r&v i/i&v fiov7^£VfidTa>v \ 
ocirep /jLeyloToyv aiTU>^ Kax&v fiporoi^. 

Notes. — ■ ya/j gives the reason for irpo^^iirAv fiovXo- 
fuu. ^ Gr. 202, 18. ® irp6<;o)irov {7rp6<;, ^-^19), counte- 
nance. * irpo^fioXff {irpo^fidWa)), embrace. • fia\0a/c6^, 
tender, L. mollis. ' XP^^> skin, flesh. ^ x^P^^ ix^P^)> 
I depart. ^ 0I09 re, Gr. 814. * 6vfi6s, wrath. ^ ^ov- 
Isjevfia (/SouXeuQ)), counsel. 

4. Thucydides, i. 86. Speech of the Ephor Sthene- 
laidas at the congress held at Sparta before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Tov9 fiev Xo70i;9 tou9 7roXXov9* r&v 'Afffjpalap ov 
yi^dta-tca)' hrcupeaaprei y^p ttoXXA iavroif^ ovBafJLOV 
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avreiirov co9 ovk abucovai roh^ '^fierepou^ ^fAfid)(pv9 ^ 
Kal T7IV HeKjoirowfiO'ov " Kalrov el irpb^ tov^ MiJSow 
iyei/ovTO arycL0ol Tore, irpo^ S' fifias; Ka/col jwv, St'irXaaia^ ** 
^f)fjLl(K * a^iol elaip, on dvr' aya0&p kcucoI yeyeprjvrai. 
fifjuel^ hk ofioioc /cal rore teal vvv iafiev, koI tov^ ^v/nfjLd- 
X^^> ^v o'(0(l>pov&fi€v ® ov irepioy^ofieOa ' aSucov/Mevov^, 
ovSk fieXKi^a-ofiev TLp^pelv^' ol 8'^ ovtcen fiiXXov<ri 
Kcucm irda^eiv, aWo&9 P'hf yctp j(p^fiaT<i iari iroXKct 
Kal jnj€^ KoX LTnroi, ^fiip Be ^fifiaxoi a^ddol, o^ ov 
TrapaSoria ^ rol^ ^A6r)valovi earlp, ovBk BCkol^ koI \670t9 
SiaKptrea ^ fi^ Xoytp Kal airrov^ ^XaTrrofievov^ ^, oiXKct 
Ti/Koprirea iv ra^ev xal iravrl <r6evei. koL (09 f}p^^ 
irpeirevva. ^ovXevecBcu oBiKovfievov^ /j/rjSeh 8i£a4rK€TO), 
aXKcb T0U9 fieX\jovTa^ oBiKeiv fiaXKov irpiirei iroXxfv Xpo- 
vov /SovXeveaOai, y^(l>l^ea0e^ oJw, & Aa^xeBa^fiovioi, 
d^iQ)^ T^9 Xiraprq^ rov TToT^fiov, xal yJ\Te tol'9 ^AOy]' 
valov^ idre fiel^ov<; ylyve<rffai, fjuijre roif^ ^vjMjid'Xpv*; kot 
TairpoZiZ&fiev **, oKKd ^uv toa9 Beov; eirloDfiev p irpo^ 
Tov^ dZiKOvvra^, 

Notes. — ^ oi iroKKol here has its original sense, " the 
many," not " the most." ^ ^vfifiax^ {^> H^7Ci)» ^7- 
® S&7rXacrt09 (BittKovs:), twofold. * ^rjfiia, punishment. 
« a'co<f>poveoi) {<r<o(l>pci}v), am wise. ' wepiopdco = xnrepo- 
paxo. « Ti/Kopio) {rifiT], aXpcj), I help. ^ ol Bi, i. e., ol 
^vfifiaxoi. * TrapaBorea^ neut. pL verbal of tra^aZEBtofu^ 
governing oi59. ^ BuucplvoD, I settle a dispute. ' ISkor 
TTTOfAevow;, ace. as if with an inf., Gr. 805 \ ^ irpeireh 
it befits. ° y^(l>l(ofuu, I vote. ** xard strengthens the 
force of irpoBlBayfjLL, p hrUop^ {eirl, elfn), go against. 
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1 *. It will be observed that the letters 0, F, J, Q, V, W, Y 
are wanting in the Greek alphabet ; and that, on the other hand, 
it has letters to represent each of the sounds eh, ph^ th, psy as 
well as for long and short E and O. The place of is supplied 
by E ; thus Cicero is KuUpuv in Greek, and conyerselj Kdpivdo^ 
is CorinthuB in Latin. The letter F, called Vau or Digamma 
in Greek, became obsolete; and in later times, when a Latin 
word was Graecized, it changed F into ^, as FaMus = ^ptoq ; 
but a Greek word Latinized took ph instead of 0, a^0<^<ro0^a = 
philoaophia. In old roots, however, which were common to 
both languages, we often find the Greek ^ represented by Latin 
F, as ((^fiff =fama. Traces of a consonant iota, Jod, are seen ; 
Gr. 89 R., 69, 60, 832 » (Ivfii =jljvfiO* 

The letter Y was only introduced into the Latin alphabet 
toward the end of the Republic, to represent the Greek T, as 
Sil>ylla = lipvTiXa. In old roots which are common to both 
languages we find T represented sometimes by U, as mu8 = five ; 
sometimes by I or O, as fdha z= IXtf, angora ^= br/Kvpa. The 
Latin U is written ov in Greek, as speculator = aireicovXdTQp, 
The semivowels I (J) and TJ (V), probably pronounced like our 
Y and W, are even in Latin constantly interchanged with the 
vowels I and TJ; and we find that in Greek the Latin I con- 
sonant is represented by I, as luUus = 'loiTuog^ and the Latin 
TJ consonant Qike TJ vocaJis) by the Greek ov, as VergiUus=: 
Ovefyyl24oc. Q is represented by K, and Qti by Kov, as Quirinus 
= Koviplvog. 

Other changes of letters which appear when Greek words 
are transcribed into Latin (or English) are the following : 

* These figures refer to the corresponding subdivisions of the body 
of the book. 
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e, X, ir are written ^A, ch^ ps, as K6piv6oc = Corinthu^ x^ 
= chaos^ ^Xfidg =:pialmu8. The diphthong ov is changed into 
Uj as abeady stated. At is changed into ae, as ^Adfjvai (Athens) 
= Athenae; oi into oe, as ^iviKeg (Phoemoians) ^ Fhoeniees ; 
ei into t or e long, as "SeiXoc = NUus^ M^Seia = Medea; ev hefore 
a Yowel into et), as evayyiliov (gospel) into evangelium ; similarly 
av into avy as vaiapxog = naoarchua (captain); 9 into 00 or Oy 
as Tpay(f>i6c ^ tragoedus^ irpoat^la =: prosody , 

The terminations of noons are generally altered to suit the 
Latin declensions : thns og is changed to tM, ov to urn (as seen 
ahove) ; 17 to a, as in *P£tfit/ = Roma, The converse changes are 
made in giving a Greek form to a Latin word (except final a). 

It has heen shown hy Grimm that the same words when 
found in (1) Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin (classical), (2) Low Ger- 
man (as the English), (8) High German, exhibit three systemat- 
ically varying forms, apparently salted in each case to the na- 
tional preference. Thus, tree, drei^ threes 

Grimm's law is that an aspirate in the classical languages is 
represented by a middle mute in Low German (or English), and 
by a smooth mute in High German ; a middle mute in the clas- 
sical is represented by a smooth mute in the English (Low 
German), and by a rough mute in the High German; and a 
smooth mute in the classical is represented by a rough mute in 
the Low German, and by a middle mute in the High German.^ 

Thus: 

High Gebh. Eno. Glabsio. 

Tochter Daughter BvydTrjp 

[Pruodor] Brother ^p^rijpy frater 

[Karten] Garden Hortus 

The words in brackets are in the old form. 

There are, indeed, many exceptions, especially among words 
containing aspirate consonants. This arises in part from the 
degree to which the High Germans have assimilated their lan- 
guage to that of the Low Germans. 

The importance of a knowledge of this law lies in the facts 
that : 

^ Henoe we shall find the English smooth mute corresponding to 
Greek middle ; English middle mute to Greek aspirate ; English aspirate 
mute to Greek smooth. 
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(1.) It prevents etymolo^cal guew-worh, £. g., g^ess whole 
to be connected with 6Xof, and 70a are wrong. Whole, hale, 
etc., are reallj akin to ko^ ; and the Latin sol-ltis^ for instance, 
to 6Aoc« 

(2.) It helps to show original Aryan roots. E. g., caput 
shows that hectd has lost an original/. The Old Eng. is heafod, 
the Dutch hoofd, the Germ, hcmpt, 

(8.) It helps to show the original meaning of words that 
have changed their sense. E. g., to brook, i. e., to pnt-np-with, 
is akin to fnior, fructue, of which the root is frug, to enjoy. 
The O. Eng. bruean = to digest, to eat, to ei^oy, to stomach, to 
endure, to brools. 

(4.) This varying of the consonant will not appear, of course, 
in words adopted directly into English from Greek and Latin. 
E. g., while nar^p appears as father, we have also patriotic ; 
while caput appears as he(/)ad, we have also capital, '^ Prim, 
of PhU.," Appendix (1). 

2* (a.) The *4mproper" diphthong arose from the practice 
of allowing only two tone-places, or beats, to a syllable. For 
when the first vowel was long, it of course required the time 
of both beats ; and the second vowel, thus silenced, was sub- 
scribed. 

(b.) Both accent and quantity have, and must have, some 
play in all languages. So long as speech is dictated by thought 
and feeling, will men mark the more significant words and syl- 
lables with greater stress of voice. And so long as consonants 
remain solid, will it take a longer time to get over two of them 
in pronunciation than one. In Greek both accent and quantity 
were powerfully developed ; so that whereas accent, the intel- 
lectual element, overbore quantity in prose, in verse quantity, 
the musical element, overbore accent. — Clyde, 

(c) " That accent in Greek never receded beyond the ante- 
pennlt, shows that the Greeks felt the same difficulty in the 
utterance of a long train of syllables after their accent that we 
do." 

General Pkinoiples op Aooent. — In each word, the ac- 
cent belongs to that syllable upon which the attention is most 
strongly fixed. Accent may, however, be (1) logical, (2) gram- 
matical, or (8) rhythmieal. 



\ 
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In the Greek, as in the other languages, the accent (1) ori- 
ginallj belonged to the syllable containing the essential idea of 
a word — ^the radical syllable — or a prejfix of composition defining 
it. But, in proportion as these became familiar, there was a 
tendeucj to throw the accent (2) upon that syllable which last 
modified the main notion, i. e., the affix or pr^ qf inflection. 
Compare y/xi^, I torite^ with typa^, I was writing, ykypa^ I 
have written, y/xi^, the act of writing, ypa^lov^ the instrument 
of writing, ypaipeig, the person who writes, ypa^ucdc^ suited to 
writing; hdd^Xog, stoned, hJdop6Xoq^ fAr(Hrin^ stones; fttirpdicrovog, 
mother-\S)leA, fnfrpoicrdvocj mother-killing. On the other hand, 
any strengthening of the radical, or weakening of the formative 
part, would tend toward the contrary effect. Khythmic accent 
(8) was determined by the number and quantity of the syllables 
of a word ; Gr. 93 b, 121 R. fin. 

In illustration of the foregoing, it will be observed that 
neuters have recessive accent, Gr. 456 ; accent is also recessive 
in coi^ugation and comparison, Gr. 97; in composition, the 
accent, though usually recessive, is really attracted by that 
part of the word which defines the other and gives its special 
significance to the compound. Of. also Gr. 241 ', 242, 866 b, 868. 

4* The genitive case performs the vicarious functions of a 
true ablative, Gr. 557 ; the dative, those of an instrumental and 
locative, 594 fin. 

The dual number appears in Anglo-Saxon ; though it is rare, 
except in pronouns. 

5* I. In connection with the inflection and formation of 
words, much will be said about euphonic cha/nges, 

'^ Speech is easiest and most agreeable when there is a due 
alternation of vowels and consonants, and no needless expendi- 
ture of breath ; when successive sounds are so related to each 
other in respect to the organs used and the mode of using 
them, that the voice passes readily from one to another ; and 
when words begin and end agreeably." Hence euphonic changes 
are chiefly to avoid hiatus (the succession of distinct vowels 
without an intervening consonant), Gr. 67 ; to reduce the open- 
ness of vowels; and to ^* weaken, blend, and at last slough 
away sounds whose meaning is not vividly felt." 

The seat of euphony, as we somewhat mistakenly term it^ 
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is therefore in the month and not in the ear ; and it arises in 
the spontaneous and nnoonsdons effort to do what is to be 
done with as much ease as is consistent with being intelligible. 
Different sonnds are objected to bj different peoples, and by 
different commnnities — even individuals — of the same people ; 
yet it is true that all, or nearly all, of these difficulties may be 
traced to physiological defects or early training. It can be 
easily shown, too, tiiat there is of necessity a general tendency 
to treat the same difficulty in substantially the same way^; 
though there are also marked national preferences, as shown 
already in the illustrations of Grimm^s law. 

Among the different ways by which the principles of econo- 
my in speech operate, are the following : 

(1.) Assimilation— Gr. 43, 44, 46-48, 59-61, 72 ; Eng. col- 
web from cop-web^ gospel from gdd-spell, 

(2.) DissiMiLATioK— Gr. 16, 40 R. b, 46, 51, 66 ; Eng. pil- 
grim from L. peregrinus. 

(8.) GoMPEXSATioN — Gr. 49, 66, 166, 337 ; Eng. goose, orig. 
gdsy from Qer, gdns. 

In the more frequent instances of phonetic compensation — 
for liquids — ^the omitted letters are closely allied to vowels, 
and, as they faded oat of hearing, gradually increased the quan- 
tity of the preceding vowels. 

(4.) GBAvriATioN— Gr. 130 Exc. 2, 168 b, 171, 172 b, 173, 
365 fin. ; that is, the tendency of sound to accentual centers. 
It is seen in the strengthening of accented, and the weakening 
and final disappearance of unaccented syllables. It results in 
syncope, apJuxeresis, and apocope. Examples in English are seen, 
perhaps, in the doubling of the consonant ending an accented 
syllable, as in controlled; and the contrary, as in pa/ralleled, 

(6.) Synoopb — ^Gr. 38, 339 ; Eng. wintry for wintery, monh 
for munee, 

(6.) Aphakbesis — Gr. 422, 9 ; that is, the dropping off of a 

> Yet there are many inoonsistencies in language. It is a compre- 
hensive law that hard combinations of sound are more tolerable when 
they have arisen out of still harder combinations. Even from a due 
regard to clearness of meaning, language imposes certain limits on tiie 
changes of sound. It is our privilege, then, merely to account for the 
facts, not to eiiactr—much less enforce— laws. 
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sound at the beginning of a word. Eng. examples: diamond^ 
Fr. diamant^ fr. L. adamans ; ^neath for beneath. 

(7.) Apocope — Gr. 70, 78 D; Eng. W evening, riches for 
riehesse, cf . largess, 

(8.) Analogy — Gr. 861 R. ; 424, 8 a — unless we accept the 
explanation of Curtius, that iandfirfv = aeaerrofirfv. Analogy aims 
at conformation. Eng. examples: slept, orig. slep, but as if 
from steeped; thus el^ is displacing elove; coud has become 
could, in imitation of should, would, 

(9.) Pbothesis — xl^kg is sometimes lengthened to k^fik^ ; that 
is, the addition of sound at the beginning of a word. English 
examples : newt = a/n ewt, adown = down, 

(10,) Epithesis — Gr. 78, 80, 80 D ; that is, addition of sound 
at the end of a word. Eng. examples : wwdken for a/noaJee, ty- 
rant, fr. Fr. tiran, L. tyrcmnus, 

(11.) Epenthebis — Gr. 58 ; that is, addition of sound within a 
word. Eng. examples : humble f r. L. humilis, tender f r. L. terier, 

(12.) Metathesis — Gr. 57, 58; Eng. third for thrid (cf. 
three), nostrils for nosthirls, 

(18.) Antithesis, or substitution — Gr. 26, 27, 41, 74-77, and, 
with subsequent assimilation, 60-62 ; Eng. forlorn fr. forlosen 
(cf. lose), hnvoes fr. Jcnife, ti in nation, di in soldier, ci in falla- 
cious, 

(14.) Anticipation— Gr. 222 R., 329 R. ; Eng. lantern fr. L. 
latema. 

(15.) Contraction— Gr. 11 (R. a, b), 82-87, 68; Eng. 
McLeod = McLoud, creature (cf. create). 

(16.) (a.) Indistinct Aeticxjlation — Gr. 64, 55 ; Eng. 
(bet-st=) bes-st=zbest, 

(b.) Lazy Abticttlation — Gr. 58, 63, 64; Eng. lend (cf. 
loan with no <?), scratch for orig. cratch, number fr. L. numerus. 

The foregoing classes are not mutually exclusive ; the Eng. 
illustratioDS show (8) as a variety of (10) in the case of slept, 
and of (11) in the case of could. In fact, classes (4) and (16) 
may account for many irregularities which have been more 
specifically described in other classes. — For further details cf. 
March's " Anglo-Saxon Grammar," Part I., Morris's " English 
Accidence," and "Prim, of Phil.," cap. i., viii. (16-26). 

II. The Greek, like the Latin, but unlike the English, is 
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BYirrHBTio; that is, it tacks on to a part. of the word, which 
remains more or less unchanged, certain sounds to indicate the 
relations of the word (noon, verb, etc.) to other words ; where- 
as we express these relations by separate words. Thus, ^^A^- 
aofuu^ amabor = I shall be loved. '^ It is important, however, 
to observe that no inflection is wrbitra/ry; it is now certain that 
every inflection is the fragment of a once separable word, hav- 
ing its own distinct meaning. For instance, ^ikrid^aofiai^ when 
analyzed, consists of five parts : 

(1.) The stem ^ihf, 

(2.) B — ^the relic of the root dM^ * to do ^ or * make.' 

(8.) n — the representative of the root ja = ire (elfii)^ * to go.' 
. (4.) (TO— the future sign, which we see in laofiai^ eao (ero), 

(5.) fjuu — the first personal pronoun, in obliq. case. 

" The whole conception, therefore, is synthetically built up 
of the elements, There- will-be (ao) a going (17) to make (0) me 
(fiat) loved (<piXii)» And among all the multitudinous forms as- 
sumed by the Greek and Latin verbs, there is not one that does 
not follow some definite and ascertainable law. Parsing, there- 
fore, wiU lose much of its repulsiveness and difficulty, when it 
is once understood that the distorted shapes assumed by some 
words are not due to arbitrary license in the amalgamation of 
the different parts, but to well understood and regular laws of 
phonetic corruption." — ^Farrar's " Greek Syntax." 

86. (a.) Sec. 171 of the Grammar may be understood on 
the supposition that the stems described, at least those ending 
in «, were originally vowel-stems ; and that the lingual was a eu- 
phonic insertion. Thus the 6 is believed to have arisen from 
Jod \ the consonant iota ; which latter sound we can, perhaps, 
account for in the ease with which we might say kTinfjog for 
iXirioc, The form x^P^^^ however, must be regarded as hetero- 
elitic, though it became more fashionable, in Attic, than the 
regular x^P^a\ 

Heteroclisia may be explained as due to analogy carried too 
far, in most instances ; the same is true of anomaliA in general. 

» Cf. Eng. jar, pronounced dyar ; also ivy6v = ^y^k, L. Jugmm, 

* Cf. alflo Gr. 202, 12, and elsewhere. In connection with this word we 

notice a tendency of language to desynonymize its elements. Cf. Lex. 

Xipty, B. 
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(b.) The use of a distinct form — ^the stem, of coarse — ^for the 
yocative is considerablj limited. Few substantives or adjec- 
tives, except proper names, etc., are sufficiently employed in 
address to require a separate form for this purpose. Hence a dis- 
tinct yocative case is scarcely found in the participle, pronoun, 
article, or numeral. In Dec. I. and II., where names or epithets 
of persons abound, we find distinct vocatives, except when eu- 
phony or rhythm forbids ; but in Dec. III. few words have a 
distinct voc. case, and even these often employ the nominatiye 
instead. The mutilation of the stem that would sometimes 
occur were it employed as a vocative, would leave it scarcely 
intelligible ; thus &va as the voc. of &va^ means " O king" ; but 
as the impv. of avianfv, " up." 

The tendency of the yocative to recessive accent is due to 
the absence of case-ending to attract the accent from its original 
place on the root or stem of the word; the natural tone of 
familiar address enhances this tendency in words of frequent 
use. Of. Gr. 135 R. a ; 141 ; 172 b ; 202, 4. 

41, 42. The vowels i and t; are peculiar \ At the end of a 
diphthong they pass into the corresponding spirants Jod and 
Vau, Gr. 89. But when they stand alone, they either generate 
a euphonic Jod or Yau after them and follow the consonant 
declension — as in <rvc, av6^ from avF-Sg^ and ipi^^ ipido^ from ipijog 
for ipiog — ^as already explained ; or they undergo extension ' fmd 
pass into c; and eF before vowels — as in ir^^f, wdXejoc, and 5<m;, 
iurreFog — from which the Jod and Van drop out according to 
Gr. 89. In compensation for the lost spirant, e is, in certdn 
forms, regularly lengthened to jy, cf. wdXT^og, Gr. 186 D*; and 
'from ijog comes eo^ by interchange of quantity, of. Gr. 189 D* 
and 190 K. f. Compare, also, Gr. 166 D (<p6Qc = <^og) ; and 
210 D {<r&oc = adFog^ L. sanus). In the formation of the ace. 
sing. TT^Afv, ir^xv^j and in the voc. sing, also, the true vowel 
nature of these stems declares itself. Analogous to the fore- 
going, we find L. pluvia =zplu-V'ia for plu+ia. 

The peculiar accentuation of the so-called Attic Dec. is 

1 They are called ** soft vowels " by OurtiuB, beoause they are so pliant 
and flexible, especially in adjusting themselves to other sounds. 
» According to Gr. 76. » Cf. Gr. 80. 
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eyidentlj owing to the fact that the stems originally ended in 
ao» From that time onward, in spite of the change of quantity, 
the acute continned frequently to he placed on the antepenult. 
Thus av6Yeuv retains the accent of its earlier av6yaovj Gr. 147 ; 
and TTdXeog keeps the estahlished accent of the original irSXtfog 
of Homer. 

It is not strange that in the stems just descrihed, which 
wavered hetween a vowel and consonant form of the character- 
istic, inconsistencies of inflection — douhle forms of certain cases 
—occurred. Of. aco. plur. /JAxf, mtgc, Gr. 180 D' ; and wSXig (for 
irSXivcy according to Gr. 48) with irdJUac^ Gr. 186 D K 

43. (a.) Compare 17^, Aeolio aloQ^ with L. atuoMy later aurora, 
and there appears the safest ground for helieving that its stem 
is iog ; there would seem to he little douht that ald^c is likewise 
from ai6oc. 

Nouns in etc seem to have come from stems in 6), originally 
of; the o having come in compensation for the lost Yau. This 
may he illustrated with a typical noun, Tr&Tpac, The L. paPruus 
and this Greek cognate seem to have come from a common 
pa1/r<yoos. The Greek appropriates TrarpoF, which hecomes ird- 
Tpug, as previously stated. Of. ttA^ = ttA^jyj, hy the side of 
irMii = ir^Fii, So, therefore, with ijpcjc. 

Nouns in » (Gr. 195) seem likewise to have heen formed 
from stems in of by the addition of the old Greek suffix /. And, 
as a fact, feminines of this kind are found existing by the side of 
the very rare masculine stems in o, in three instances — ^though all 
are proper names — Harp^^ KriTp6, 'B.p6. iretB6j therefore, points 
to an earlier ireiBoFi, If from such a form we should expect 
irei0<p^ we have only to turn to old inscriptions to find such col- 
lateral forms as A^r^, lan^. The vocative case, therefore, 
presents the closest connection with the original form of the 
stem ; so, also, the Ionic ace. *lovv for 'I^, MiTrpovv, Aijfiovv, Gr. 
198 D. In the other cases, the ofi of the stem having become 
01, according to Gr. 89, the i between two vowels became Jod 
and likewise disappeared, Gr. 89 R. With regard to the nom. 
in 9, it is to be noticed that feminines in i have even in Sanskrit, 
to a great extent, no s in the nom. case ; and that the lengthen- 
ing of to o IB not to be referred to Gr. 156. However, the 
analogy of such forms as dal/iav for daifwvc "may have been 
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influential in oaneing the lengthening due to the lost f to be 
adopted in the nominative, bnt rejected in the yocatiye." 

(b.) ^^ In both vowel and consonant declensions, nenters have 
the accnsative termination for the nominative case. Language 
utterly refuses the characteristic formation of the nominative to 
the neuter gender ; evidently because the neuter, even when it 
assumes the position of the subject of the sentence, carries with 
it the notion of dependence distinct from the self-sufficience of 
the masculines. *' It came by post Ms = 4t was sent by post ' ; 
but ^he came by the train' can not be paraphrased in the same 
manner.'^ As we take inanimate things in the mass, neuters 
use an ending like the feminine singular for their plural sign, 
and take the verb in the singular. 

It has been said in Nbtes^ 4, II., that the suffixes of inflec- 
tion were at the very first distinct words. There must have 
been, therefore, but one method in the original inflection of 
substantives ; and the differences between the vowel and con- 
sonant declensions have therefore arisen from the gradual 
changes in course of time, under phonetic influences. 

The Verh. 

It has seemed best to group the notes on the verb in one 
presentation. 

28--T8. The augment is in all probability a demonstrative pro- 
noan-stem referring to past time. Its original form was a ; and 
it became e before consonants, but before vowels it was assim- 
ilated and absorbed. Cf . iyov, Doric impf. of ayo. As primitive 
stems in t and v were not common, such stems followed the 
analogy of the "hard" vowels a, e^ o; and thus, by degrees, the 
augment of stems commencing with a vowel came to be regarded 
as nothing more than the lengthening of the initial vowel. 

Apparently doable augment, Gr. 312', is to be connected 
with phenomena already explained. Thus i6paov is for kropaovj 
as poGiXiog is for ^aaiTikFog. 

The sign of the optative was originally trj or le ; e. g., cZjyffav, 
Xico-ffi-v, derived from a pre-Greek syllable jd,OT ja, and at last 
shortened into i. In the aor. opt., therefore, the forms A{»-ffe-/a-f, 
TiiGC'ta-v are more regular than the shorter Attic forms, retain* 
ing the old a ; while the forms Kiae-ie^ Tiiaa-ie-v are obvious. 
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81* Ooncermng the tense-signs — conveniently called class- 
signs in the present systems — it may be noticed : 

(1.) That the lengthening of the stem-vowel in verbs of 
Glass 2d denotes the more extended view of the action in the 
present system, though phonology, inflection, and syntax are 
all involved in it. Of. Eng. bite, bit ; iise, risen ; gripe (Gothic 
greipa, st. grip), grip. 

(2.) It is probable that the i of Glass 4th comes from a root 
jd^ meaning " to go " — of. Uvatj or, in the causal sense, the redup. 
Iff/Uy L. j(i-eio ; and we may perceive a link between the original 
sense of this element and its force as a mere tense-sign in the 
English phrase " to go a-begging " compared with the aoristio 
" to beg." 

(3.) The verb " stand," past " stood," is an instance from 
English of a formation of the present analogous to the nasal 
formations of Glass 6th. 

fialvo (fia-v-i-a, Gr. 845, 1) is an instance of pleonasm in 
formation, which may be observed also in the most widely 
distinct provinces of language. Gompare irp&riaTog^ a strength- 
ened irpHiTOC, 

(4.) Glass 6th is called the Inceptive Glass. Usually the in- 
ceptive meaning consists essentially in the fact that the action 
comes to pass gradually; and we may, therefore, reasonably 
assume that this sense existed at an early period in those forms 
from which it seems to have disappeared. The gradual realiza- 
tion and the repetition of an action are regarded by language as 
nearly akin. Hence Gr. 410 D'. 

(5.) Glass 9th includes two principal divisions: Those the 
stems of which, though apparently different, can be connected 
phonetically ; e. g., alpiu, ipxofuu^ from the assumed roots Fap 
= FeXy ep = kX respectively ; and those in which two or more 
stems are combined into one verb; e. g., kadio, dpduK 

(6.) The Sigma of the future comes from ere, orig. aiy Gr. 377 
D ; and this is from the roots eg, " to be," and jd, " to go." So 
that the Homeric iaaofuu, fr. kaiofiai^ means " I am going to be." 

* The class-signs often confer a transitive or causal force npon roots 
which are intransitive in the older tense-fonns ; as in iriirio-icw, Zon^fti, Gr. 
416 ; *opAa jfr. 4tifm, Cf. L. m^, sto ; Eng. set (= Icelandic setga) fr. sit. 
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Compare the analogons, though rare, Latin formation datum 
ire. It is very easy to develop a future signification from these 
forms. The forms described in Gr. 877 are, therefore, more 
regular than the shorter Attic formations. 

(7.) The fflgma of the 1st aor. is also traced back to the root 
eg, '* to be." This root combines with the verb-stem ; taking, 
however, the immovable vowel a to assist inflection. Thus in 
Sanskrit we find ds-chm, Greek i-a for ia-a-fi, L. er-a-m for 
es-a-m. The stem Awro, therefore, means literallj *' to be loos- 
ing," IXwTo, "I was loosing," ultimately "I loosed." 

83* That 6p6o, bp&qg did not arise out of the contracted 6pu, 
6p^ (Gr. 870 D a), but stands midway between dpdo, dpdeic, and 
dptjj dp^c, could escape no one who has an open eye to the his- 
tory of language. All contraction of dissimilar '^ hard " vowels * 
(a, e, o) into one long vowel rests on two processes : one vowel 
became assimilated to the other; both, when assimilated, be- 
came united into one long sound. These two movements, as a 
rule, took place at different times in the history of language ; 
and the first must necessarily precede the second. Here, as 
often. Homer preserves the results of two separate epochs of 
language side by side, the nncontraoted vaier&Oi the assimilated 
6p6o>y the contracted 6p6fievoc. Assimilation is sometimes pro- 
gressive, as in 6pd^ ; sometimes retrogressive, as in 6p6u '. Of., 
also, ^6<jg fr. ^kifoc ; crcjoc, o6ocj fr. a&Fog, 

85* On the sign of passive voice, see the analysis of ^ihfi^- 
aofiai in the Nbtes, 4, 11. Of. Ourtius, "Elucid.," pp. 134, 186. 

9(K In many cases the reflex reference of the middle voice is 
so obvious, or so indistinct, that it may be expressed or not with- 
out affecting the sense ; that is, the active or middle may be em- 
ployed at pleasure. The use of the future middle in an active 
sense in so many verbs (Gr. 379) is thus in part to be explained ; 
furthermore, the middle voice appears occasionally to present 
the action ns one which the subject allows to take place of it- 
self—a shade of representation in an especial degree appropriate 

1 So called by CnrtiuB, because they can not eat^ily adapt themselves 
to each other, but must undergo the change described. 

• On the quantity of the third vowel of IfiStovrax for hpdovToi, see 
"Elucidations," p. 117. 
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to fhtare aotion. On the ooDtrarj, the extenfldve use of the 
fatnre to denote purpose makes it the most svbjeetke of tenses, 
Gr. 690. 

Syntax, 

Langaage is an organic whole, in which all the parts fit into 
each other. Without a correct knowledge of stems, no rational 
theory of sounds or of the formation of words is possible ; and 
even syntax can not be fixed upon a firm basis by any other 
method. — CurtiuB. 

101* It has been already stated that at an early period of the 
langaage there were in Greek at least eight cases. The common 
adverbs in 6>c are old ablatives, and retain their original sense 
in the Doric fro, roftTQ^ etc., used in questions implying motion 
from a place ; the locative case is preserved in the words oIkoi^ 
etc., Gr. 205, and ei, " if," originally " when " ; the instrumental 
is preserved in 2va, ^^ whereby," as well as in words in ^<, Gr. 
206 D. How and in what order the other cases were made to 
assume the functions of the decaying ones is discussed by Gur- 
tius, "Elucid.," p. 192. (Of. "Prim, of Phil.," cap. v., 29 seq,) 
We can easily see how the meanings of different cases may coin- 
cide, by comparing such expressions as : " I have the materials 
always with me " = 5y me = (ready) /or me.— Of. Olyde, " Greek 
Syntax," p. 160. 

In this connection it may be remarked that the extensions 
of the sense of a case, or other form of speech, are often not so 
much developments of the original function as aecestions infused 
into the whole sentence by the intelligence of the hearer.— 
"Prim, of Phil.," cap. viii., 9. 

The genitive case primarily marked the relation of one noun 
to another noun— genitive of connection ; the accusative, the 
relation of a noun to a verb. Of. Gr. 573 with 581 a, examples. 

Ill, When the infinitive or participle is nsed in oratio obli- 
qua, Gr. 734 c, it is a tense more than a case, and represents 
fully the finite verb of the oratio recta for which it stands. 

The infinitive with &<rre is analogous to Gr. 649 or 650; 
hence &<TTe is often omitted, as in iroXM .... afia^ai iaav 
i^peadai iprffioi, "there were many wagons so (far) abandoned 
(as to be =) that they were carried away " (for fuel). 

7 
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n6« From what has been stated in I^otes^ 101, it mnst be 
admitted that the common olassiiication of subordinate sen- 
tences is logical rather than grammatical. A plansible classifi- 
cation would be accnsative, locative, instrumental, and ablative 
claases, according as they are introduced by such words as the 
accusatives Srr, iucj ^e, the locative el, the instrumental Zva, or 
the ablatives &c^ brroc. It is certainly not the mood which makes 
the logical difference between a final and a conditional clause, 
since any finite mood may be used in both. 

We may expect soon, says Gartius, a more thorough treat- 
ment of moods and conjunctions in compound sentences, from 
the points of comparative syntax. — " Elucid.," pp. 222-226. 

The editor has not intended to insert any statements in the 
foregoing I^ote8y or elsewhere, for which he could not offer au- 
thority. He is chiefiy indebted to Curtius; but in the treat- 
ment of verb constructions he has followed Goodwin, The 
phraseology of Crotiby has, however, often been preferred for 
distinctness and brevity. 
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The references are to sections of the Orammar, 

The Yocabolary must not be expected to translate the Ex- 
ercises. While, therefore, the sense of the words has been 
generally given with sufficient detail, the synonym most apt 
for a given case has been sometimes left for the student's 
selection. The force of particles, indeed, can be best learned 
only by attentive reading : see also the frequent references to 
the Grammar; and, for use in writing in Greek, cf. 849. 

Proper names are not always given, especially when they 
6an be obtained by substitution : as, Alcihiades = 'AXicijdtad^ff. 

Words connected in derivation with the Greek word 
which precedes them are italicized; when within brackets, 
they are not necessarily synonymous with it. The distinc- 
tion between cognate and derived words is never to be over- 
looked. Thus water is cognate with vdcjp, but hydrant is 
derived from it. It will be noticed that the aspirate of many 
Greek words is represented by 8 in corresponding Latin 
words, etc.: as, c£, vnip^ vXrj (st. v\Fa) = sex, super, siha. 
The V of siha corresponds with the obsolete Digamma, 23 D ; 
similarly, vinum, vicus, work (Ger. werk) correspond with olvos, 
oiKos^ €pyov. 

When a verb is followed by words in any other case than 
the accusative, the isyct is shown in the proper case of rcr ; 
thus ofAoKoya ri rcvi, I agree somewhat with some one. 

Nouns whose genitive is not shown are of the first or 
second declension ; their inflection is thus sufficiently indi- 
cated. The article written after a noun shows its gender. ' 

It will be convenient to remember that a, i, and v are com- 
monly sJiort, especially in affixes and as connecting vowels 
of declension and conjugation. But cf. 130-31, 190 c. 
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In DecL m., however, a, i, and v are long in the last syU 
labia of the stem — (1) If the stem ends in p : as, n-aiav, avor, 
i€\(f>iSj Ivos ; except in /xc'Xaf, dvos^ rdkasy avor, and rir, rXvos, 
(2) In most palatals, if a long syllable precede : as, icrjpv^y 
but Koka(^ oKos. (3) In words in is, l6os : as, opvis, IBos. 



VKOS 



(4) Monosyllabic themes are also long (cf. 161) ; except tXs. 

As elsewhere, throughout this book, the student is re- 
ferred to the Grammar for details : the Qrammar "should 
be his inseparable guide and oracle" The elaborate Indexes 
will render all necessary assistance. 



a-y alpha privative, 483 ; copu- 
lative, cf. ayuu denoting un- 
ion, likeness, or intensity, as 
in SL-nasj a-^eXtjyos ; eupho- 
nic, used merely to soften 
pronunciation, as in d-fivpa, 

d-yaaosf ^, ov, 223, good, brave, 
noble; ra dyaBa, goods. Ger. 
gut, 

ayycXXo), dyytKSt, I am a 
messenger, announce, re- 
port. 

oyycXoff, 6, 17, a messenger, en- 
voy. (Angel,) Cf. ay©. 

dytlpia, ayepOf 432, 1, I gather 
together. (Psax-egyric.) Cf. 

a-yiypwr, av [yrjpas), 209, age- 
less, undecaying. 

aymfpa, ^, 130 Exc. 3, an an- 
chor, L. ancora, 

a-ypoia, 17, 130 Exc. 2, i-gno- 
ranee, want of perception. 

Cf. yiyvaxTKa. 

d-yMDff, &TOS, 218, i-gno-TQJit of, 
imacquainted with ; pass,, 
unknown, obscure. 

dyopd, 7, a gathering ; place of 
assemblmg, market, = L. fo- 
rum; time of assembly. Cf. 

dytipo). 



dyopd{(o, da-o, 472, 1 attend the 

market, buy. 
dyop€v&, €vtrci)j 472^ I address 

an assembly, declare. 

ayptos, a, op, also or, ov, 468, of 

the fields, wild, savage. 
Syp'OiKOi, ov, rustic, rude, lit, 

dwelling in country. 
dypoi, 6, £. ager, a field, coun- 

— try as opp, to town, {Acre^ 

a^ri-culture.) 
ayo), ^0), aor. rjyayov, 424, 1, L. 

a^o, I lead, drive, conduct, 

observe ; mid,. Head to (for) 

myself marry, = L. duco. 

Impv. ofyf often = here ! 

(Deunrogogus,) 
dya>v, apos, 6, an assembly, are- 
na; struggle. (Agony,) 
d'bfXtjyfi, 17, a sister. 
d-dfX0or, 6 (dfX^vr, matrix), a 

brother,- lit, of the same 

birth. (ThU-adelphia.) 
dbiK^a, ria-a, 472, I am unjust, 

I wrong. 
dbiKia, 17, 464 c, injustice, wrong, 

offense. 
a-biKos, ov (HiKij), unjust, wrong, 

improper. 
d-8vvaTos, ov, powerless ; of 

things, impossible. 

q,bco (for dtidai), ^trofiai, jj(ra, 
Tjuixai, fja-drjv, I sing. Cf. 
t^bff, ode. 
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u<(, always, for aye. Of. albiosy 



alav. 



d-fKCi>v = aKtoVf 483 b. 

d-rj8ffSj rr, not sweet, tmpleas- 
ant. Of. fjlivsf and 483 b. 

d'Odvaros^ ov, undying, immor- 
tal. 

a-Btos^ ovj godless (atheist). 

'ABriua, If, 132, Athena = L. 
Minerva; 'A^i/i^o-c, 205, at 
Athene. 

d0kr]TTis, 6, lit a prize-fighter, 
wrestler, athlete. 

lidXios, a, ov, contending, strug- 
gling ; hence generally, 
wretched. 

affkov^ r<J, a prize, recompense ; 
plur. often = idXos. 

^Skos, 6, a contest, conflict, 
trouble. 

AtyvTTToy, 6, Egypt. 

aldtOfjLaif forofiai, 448, 1, I feel 

shame, am ashamed; fear, 
reverence. Cf. acdwr. 

didcor, ov (df/diof, fr. del), ever- 
lasting. 

ai5a>r, dor, ^, shame, modesty, 
deference, fear, respect, rev- 
erence. 

aiaa, aror, ro, blood (A«m<?r- 
rhage). 

at|, alyosj 6, 17 (aiVcrw, to leap), 
a goat, lit. leaper. (Aegis.) 

atpfais, €a>s, ^, a taking, choos- 
ing, choice (heresy). 

alpita, ri<Tta, aor. cIXov, 450, 1, 

I take, catch; mid., 691, 
choose, prefer. 

at/Doo, dpSi>^ 432, 2, I raise, lift 
up ; mid., I take upon my- 
self undertake. (Met-^r, 
air.) 

aia-Bdvofxaij "BrfO-Ofiai, -BoprjVf 

436, 1, I perceive, learn, 
^644 c. 

aitrBrfa-is^ ewr, tj, perception, 
sense, feeling (aesthetics). 



alaxpos, a, 6v, 222, disgraceful, 
shameful. 

ala\\>vri, 4, disgrace, shame — 
both that which is done aiid 
felt. 

cd<rxvvfOj i'*'<U} I make ugly, dis- 
grace ; pass., I am disgraced, 
feel shame; mid., I abase 
myself before, I reverence, 
544 a. 

aiTta, Tja-m, lask, beg for ; mid,, 
690, 1 ask from the heart, en- 
treat, claim. 

aiWa, rj, lit ground of demand, 
cause, fault, accusation. 

alridofiaij daofiat, 335, 1 give as 

the cause, accuse, blame; 
Ttvd Tivot, 577. 

aiTios^ a, ov, causative, account- 
able, guilty; 6 at., the au- 
thor, culprit; to a?., the 
cause. 

cdcip, S»vos, 6j also ^, an age, in- 
definite period, eternity. (L. 
aevum, aeonian). 

aKfiT], ^, a point, edge, summit ; 
acme (L. ac-iea). 

dKOTj, T}, 39, a hearing, hearsay. 

aKova, ovaopai, dKTjKoa, 423, 1, 

I hear, heed, obey. {Acotts- 

tic.) 
d-Kpar^?, Cf, powerless — e^^ 

dally over on^s self ; hence, 

imrestrained, Hcentious, = 

L. impotens. 
dicpo-TToXtr, ca)r, 17, acropolis, 

citadel, lit. topmost city. 

axpos, a, ov (die-, cf. dK'firf), at 

the point or top; highest, 

extreme ; Tience, excellent; 

TO aK., the height, (^ibr^-bat, 

acrid.) 
&Kav, ova-a, ov^ unwilling. 
akTjB€ta, Tj, 130, Exc. 2, truth, 

sincerity, reality. 
d'XrjBris, Cf, lit. unconcealed, 

true. Cf. XavBdvm or XrjBm. 
dkiaKOfiaij dkaxrofMi, idXoiv, 447, 
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1, €U pa$$. of alpf», I am 
taken, caught. 

'AXiu^ftadiyr, 6, Aldbiade^. 

ak\a^ 863, Ut, otherwise, but. 
Of. L. aliiab. 

ciXXacro-o), (tf , 294, 1 make oth- 
erwise, change; I give or 
take in exchange, ri ni^or, 
678 ; I change place, leave, 
quit. (Par-a/^.) 

oXXi^Xttv, 237, of each other. 
(Par-a2^2, alongside one an- 
other.) 

SK\o6€v^ from another place, 
L. aliunde, 

SK\o6i^ in another place, else- 
where, L. alibi, 

SKkouat^ dXoO/uiac, 432,3, Jj. salio, 
I spring, leap. 

flfXXor, 17, 0, other, L. alius; 
remaining, rest. ( Alio- 
pathy.) 

aXkoaf, to another place, L. 
alio. 

aWore^ at another time, 1j, 

alias; aX. fiiv oX. dc, at 

one time at another. 

aXX&>ff, in another way, other- 
wise, L. aliter, 

a-Xoyor, ov^ unutterable, irra- 
tional, Tl'hffical. 

aXr, or, d, a grain or lump of 
salt; pi, salt, L. sal; 17 cfXr, 
the sea. 

a/ia, at the same time with, to- 
gether with (L. «im-ul). Cf. 

OflOV, 

d'fjMBrjs^ €f, unlearned, igno- 
rant, stupid. Of. fiavduva. 

dfiapTdva)^ 'rfiaofjuiiy aor. fjfiap' 
TOP, 436, 2, 1 fail to hit, miss ; 
I fail or err, do wrong. 

dfiaprici^ 17, ftulore, error, sin. 

d-fij^poaia^ 17, ambrosia, lit, im- 
97k>r-talit7, food of the gods. 
Of. ^poTcJff, 53 D. 

dfAtivav, ov, better ; cf. 223 B. a. ! 

^'MX^^h ^^ (mX*^^)* without > 



means, helpless; pass,, im- 
practicable. 

a-fivi/6>, Hvm, li. munio, I ward 
off, defend, tI nvi, 689 a. 

a/i^i, 637-39, lit, on both sides, 
around. ( ^mpAt-theatre, 
amphi-bious, L. anibi-.) 

dfi,<l}OT€poid(v^ from both sides, 
on both sides. 

aiJL<t>(a^ 255, both, L. awibo, 

aPy 873, perhaps, perchance. 

dw, 635, 636, up. (^wo-logy.) 

dva-^aivto, 435, 1; 416, 2, I 
step, <^r go, up, I mount. 
(ATiahasis.) 

dva-yiyvoio-Ka, I know accurate- 
ly, recognize, read, L. agno- 
seere, 

dvay«ca7or, a, ov, also or, ov, of 

^ witii force, necessary. (L. 
a7i^(7, angurstiia, anxious.) 

dudyicrj, rj^ constraint, necessity; * 
dvdyKrf {fori), there is a ne- 
cessity, it is unavoidable, it 
must be, 763 ; = L. necesse 
est. 

dv-dyo), I lead up or back; mid, , 
I put to sea. 

di^df (Of, ov^ or or, a, dv, 483, un- 
worthy. 

dva'TiBrfjii, pass. pf. uses dvd- 
KtifjLM, I put, or set, up ; ded- 
icate, ascribe; mid., I re- 
tract. (Anathe-msk, lit, thing 
devoted.) 

dvbpfia, TI, manliness, courage. 

(Mpeiosj a, ovy manly, mascu- 
line; brave. (Andrew.) 

Suffios, 6, the wmd, (L. anima, 
anemone). 

(ii^p, dvBpos, 6, a man, husband, 
= L. vir. {Mexrander.) 

&vBos, €or, ro, a bud, flower, 
(iln^-logy, polj-anthus.) 

duOpmrtvos, 17, ov, human. 

avQpamoi, 6, 4, a man, person, 
human being ; also, a woman. 
l^hSL-anthropy,) 
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aviijij^ I send up or forth, let 

go, relax. 
dp'itmjfjti, I make to stand up, 

set up, raise np; intrana, 

tenses, 416, 1, 1 rise np, etc 
d'pmjTos^ ov, nnthinking, fool- 

isn. 
flfpoio, ^7, 130, Exc. 2, want of 

nnderstanding, folly. Cf. 

POOS, 

dv-oiya, fo), dv€ijpyfuu, 424, 16, 
I open, disclose ; cf. 387 b^ 

ci-pofiosj ov, lawless. 

dvTij 622, arig, over against; 
hence, corresponding to, 
equivalent, instead of, in ex- 
change, (ilnt-agonist.) 

dvTi-\afA^dp<o^ I take, or get, in 
exchange, n riink, 578 ; mid,, 
I take hold o^ take part in, 
rtvos, 576. 

dyrt-Xcyo, aor. uses dvrelirovy I 
speak against, gainsay. 

dvv^Oj Att. dvvra^ vcrtt, 419, 17, 

I accomplish, effect, com- 
plete. 

a(ivff^ ^, an CUB, L. ascia. 

oftoff, a, ov, worthy. (Axiom,) 

d^tdo), oo-co, I count worthy, 
Tivd Tiposj 578 ; I claim. 

dvayoptvm (other tenses from 
450, 8), I denounce, forbid, 
renounce. 

d-vaOris^ cff, apothetie, passion- 
less. 

d-7raid€vro(, ov, ill-bred, unedu- 
cated. 

a-naif, 218, childless. 

rtTraf , once, once for alL 

d-nas, aa-a^ av^ quite all, all to- 
gether. 

aTT'dfjLi, I go off or away. 

djT-fiprfTai^ see aTr-ayopevo). 

d7r'€pxofuuy cf, cUso €ifu^ I de- 
part. 

dir-ixa, intrans, I am distant, 
Tipof^ 580 ; mid,, I abstain 
from, lit, I hold, or keep, off. 



6r^\6osy 6ff, 6o»^ = &7r\ovg^ $, ovp, 
258, b, lit. all in one fold, 
single, simple, L. simplex. 

dfl-Xcof , simply, absolutely. 

dfl-o, 623, L. db, off, from a po- 
sition on or near something. 
(CI of, opo-stle.) 

djro-^ip»j I step off, I go forth, 
reach ; turn out, end in a cer- 
tain way, = L. evado. 

dfro-)3dXXo>, I throw off from, 
cast away, lose. 

dno'bidpdtrKa^ ipdtrofiaij edpdv, 
444, 2, I run away from, 
shun. 

dfTo-didttfu, I give back, render, 
repay; mi2.,IselL (Apodo- 
sis,) 

dtro-Bprjo'Kn, 444, 4 a, used as 
pass, of dnoKT€ipm, I die, am 
killed. 

diro-KaXvirra>, I uncover, reveaL 
(Apocalypse,) 

diro-Kpipofiai, I give back my 
decision, answer, ri rtpu 

dno-KT€ip», I kill, slay; con- 
demn to death. 

dir-dXAvfu, I kill off, destroy ut- 
terly, lose; mid., I perish. 
{ApoUyon^ 

diro-oTcXXo>,l send away. (Apos- 

airo-oTpc(^o), I turn aside or 
back. (Apostrophe,) 

awrtb^ ^0), 427, 1, I fasten, 
kindle; mid,, 691, I leusten 
myself to, cling to, grasp, 
ripos (544 b), 574. (L. apto, 
apse,) 

apa^ 865, accordingly, then. 

2pa, 828 c, 829, a strengthened 
form of apa, used to intro- 
duce a question. 

dpyia, ^, =: dtpyia^ idleness ; in 
a good sense, leisure. 

dpyoiy 6v, = d-€py6s, idle. (Leth- 
argy,) 

"Apyovj €0f, T<J, Argos. 
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Spyvpov {apyosj wliite), 6, white 
metal, i. e., silver, L. arg- 
entnm. 

dpia-Kay co-oi, 444, 10, I make 
amends, please, nvly 595 b. 

lipenfy fj, goodness, excellence, 
manhood, valor, = L. virtus. 
(Are$,) Cf. dpiGTos, 

"ApfjSy "Aptos or -was, o, 202, 1, 
Ares = L. Mars. 

dptOfiosy d, number. (Arithm- 
etic.) 

tipioTos, tfy ovy best, 223 B. a. 
(Aristo-cTQcji) 

dpK€<ay €(ra>y pf. pass. rjpKfdpAiiy I 

ward off, protect, avail, suf- 
fice ; often itnpers,, it is 
enough, it satisfies. L. ar- 
ceo, 

apoTpovy TO, 462, a plow. (Jj, 
aratrum, aralle). 

&p7rd(a>y d(Ta, 431, 1, I grasp 
hastilj, snatch up, seize. L. 
rapio. (Harpy.) 

dpxalofj a, oi^, from the begin- 
ning, ancient. {Archdeo-lo- 

gyJ 

^PXVf Vj ft beginning, leader- 
ship, rule ; dpxv^t ^2> = at 
first ; ovK apxTju = not at all. 
(Mon-arehy.) 

apx<a, ap^ndy 424, 2, I begin, 
take the lead o^ rule, 574, 
581 ; mid, more eomm^on than 
act, in orig. sense, cf, 691. 
(^rc^-angel, arcA-bishop.) 

&PXo>v, ovTosy 6, a leader, ruler, 
arcTion, 

a-o-f^SiJf, €9, impious, imholy. 

d'<TBfV€uiy ^, 130, Exc. 2, well- 
ness. 

d^aOtviiSy cr, wanting strength, 
infirm, weak. 

ucrx€o), ^(Tfu, I dress out, fash- 
ion; I practise, train. [Asce- 
tic), 

daird^ofxaiy daopatf I greet, sa- 
lute, embrace. (Aspa^ia,) 



dairUy idosy ^, a shield = Ij. cli- 
pens. 

Sarpovy TOf a star, L. astrum, 
CI darfip, L. Stella (sterula), 
Eng. star, 

<!(jrv, €0Sf also €o>r, roy a city, 
town, = L. urbs. (Asty- 
anax.) 

d'axoKlaj fj, want of leisure, cf, 
ii. negotium; hence, busi- 
ness. 

oTi^, r)y distraction, delusion, 
judicial blindness; calami- 

^ ty. (^e^ of Shak.) 

d-ripia, fj, dishonor, disgrace. 

'ATp€i8rjs, 6, 466, son of Atreus. 

avy again, anew ; on the other 
hand, 864. L. aut, autem, 

avdis, longer form of av, back 
again, etc, 

avXrjy 17, the open court, court- 
yard; quadrangle or court. 
(L. atUa, Eng. hall,) 

av(dva>y avf lycro), 436, 3, I make 
grow, increase, exalt; act, 
intrans,, or pass., I grow, in- 
crease, waa. L. augeo, 

aHpiov, to-morrow. (Aurora,) 
Cf. ^a>(. 

avrUa, immediately. Cf . alros, 

airroOev, from the very spot 
uJiere one is; on the efpot, 
at once. 

avTofy Tiy 6vy self • = L. ipse ; 
6 avTos = L. idem. (Auto- 
maton, aw^o-biography.) 

avrov, 590 a*, on tibe spot, lit, 
at the very place. 

avrov = icvTovy 235. 

d^-atpeo), I take away from; 
mid., I deprive, rob of, rwd 

^ Tt, 553. Cf. also 580 a. 

d'(f>avi)iy €ff, unseen, invisi- 
ble; secret; obscure. Cf. 

a-<(>0ovosy ovy free from envy, 
ungrudging; without stint, 
plentiful 
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d(f)-iKV€oiJMi, I come forth, ar- 
rive at. 

d<]}'i(rrrjfu, I make stand off, 
put away, remove ; make to 
revolt ; mid, and intrans,, I 
withdraw, revolt {Aposta- 
tize,) 

d(t>-opi{af I mark, or boimd, off; 
determine, define. (Apho- 
riim,) 

d'X^p^^^o^i o**) without graeey 
unffrate-fal, 

*A;((XX(vf, fcor, 6, Achilles, 

a^os^ €0Sj t6^ an ache, pain. 



B 



ffuBos, fosj TO, depth or height. 

(Bathos.) 
^advs, cla, V, deep, high. 

^alva, firf(rofjLai, 435, 1, I step, 

walk, go ; 416, 2, 1 make go. 

{Basis, fkOTo-bat,) 
/S.fXXci), ^ak&, fff^XijKa, 432, 4, 1 

throw, cast at, pelt ; mid., I 

agitate, ponder. {Paxs^ble, 

hjpeT'bolical.) 
/Sayrrw, >/ra), 427, 2, I dip, dip 

under, (i^p^-ism.) 
fidp^pos, ov^ barbarian, i. e., 

foreign. 
Pdpos, €os, TO, weight, pressure ; 

excess. (^Barc^-meter.) 
fiapvi, CIO, I', heavy, grievous, 

burdensome ; deep - toned. 

(L. grave, &ary-tone.) 
Paaiktla, rj, 460 c, a kingdom, 

dominion. 
Paaikivv, f ctff, o, a king, prince. 

{Basil, basilisk.) 
piXos, €osy t6, anything thrown ; 

bolt, dart. Cf. /3aXXa>. 
i3cXr((ii>Vi ov, better; ^cXr((rrof, 

17, oy, best ; 223 B. a. 
iSc'a, ^, force, might, violence ; 

610 B, a. Cf. Iff (f/ff), L. 

vis. 



jStcifo/uiac, aaofiat, I force, over- 
power. 

/Si'atuf, a, ov, or or, op^ violent; 
pass., forced. 

^i}i\iov, TO, a paper, scroll ; a 
Httle book, book. {Bible.) 

/Sioff, 6, the course of me, life, 
lifetime. (i?»0-graph^.) 

^i6», maoftai, 423, 2, 1 hve, L. 
vivo, 

^Xdfitj, ^, hurt, damage. {Blame.) 

/SXan-ro), ^|r^a, 427, 3, 1 hurt, dam- 
age, mar. (J9^-pheme.) 

8Ka(T-<f)r)p.ia, 17, ovil speakmg, 
blasphemy, Cf. 0^fii;, Jj. fari, 
Eng. /amd. 

pXfnm, i/rfi), 424, 3, 1 look, see ; 
look at, towards, or for. 

j3Xa»(rKo>, ^oXoO/xai, fiififfkmKa, 
445, 2, 1 come or go. 

iSo^, 17, a cry, shout, noise. (L. 
re-boo,) 

pov\€v<a^ cvcro), I take counsel, 
consider, give counsel, ad- 
vise ; mid., 690 a, deliberate. 
(Thrasy-Jw^tt*. Cf. Spaa-vs.) 

^ovXrj, ^, will, determination, 
counsel ; council, senate. 

/3oi;Xo/iai,-X^cro^i,422,3, 1 will, 
wish, am willing, L. volo. 

jSoOff, poos, 6, fj, Hi. bos, a bul- 
lock or cow, an ox; plvr., 
cattle. {Bovine, beef.) 

ffpadvs, €7n, V, slow, heavy; 
late, dulL 

Ppaxvs, €ia, V, short ; few, lit- 
tle. L. brevis, brief, 

PpoTos, 6, a mortal, (Am-bro- 
sia,) Cf. fAopTof, 53 D. 



ydXa, a«eror, t6, milk, Jj, lac. 

{Galaxy.) 
yafX€a>, yafiSt, cyrffut, 448, 2, I 

marry ; act, = uxorem duco, 

mid, = nubo. 
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ya/ior, o, a marriage ; wedlock. 
(Foly -gamy,) 

ydpy for = L. enim ; 870. 

ytKTT^p^ €pos and p6s^ ^» 173% 
belly, appetite; womb. {Gas- 
tric.) 

yf, at least = L. quidem ; 850. 

ywXaad^ do-Ofuxi, 419, 2, I LftUgh, 

laugh at. 

ycXttf, (»rof, 6, laughter. 

yfyva, ^, birth, descent, gen- 
oration, race. (Geneorlogy.) 

yivtfTis^ cA>r, 7, origin, source, 
genesis, 

ytvyaios^ ii, of, thoroughbred, 
noble, L. ^^wer-osus. 

yc'vor, coff, ro, race, descent; 
descendants ; genuSy kind. 

ytpaiosj dy di/, 221 b, old, ven- 
erable. 

yfpfAu^ ovTOi^ 6, old man. 

yf i^o, o-tt, I make one taste (554), 
Tiwff, 574 or 576; mid., I 
taste. (L. Gusto, gustus,) 

ytmpyos, d, 457 c, a husband- 
man; prop, an adj., tilling 
the ground. (Georgics.) Ct 
yn^ ^pyov, 

yij, ^, 132, earth, land. {Ge- 
ology.) 

yrjpas^ p<os, rd, 182, old age. 

y7pdo-Ka>, d(r», 444, 1, I grow 
old. 

yiyaf , avros^ 6, a giant ; = yi;- 
yci'ijff, earth-bom. 

ylyvofiai or yivopai, yfi/^crofiac, 
449, 1, 1 become, am bom, 
am. (L. gigno; kin.) 

yiyvdxricfi), yvcatTOfxai, 445, 4, I 
^('t^'f li. gnoseo. 

yXvKur, eta, iJ, sweet to the taste, 
sweet, delightful, dear. (Gly- 
ce-rine, Zi(!<?-rice=yXv«iaand 
ptfoj root.) 

yXwo-o-o, T), the tongue ; a 
tongue, language. (Glossor 
ry.) 

yyd)/iJ7, ^, lit a means of ibw^w- 



ing, perception; opinion, de- 
cision, vote. (Gnomic.) 

yvcoo-iff, cttf, ^, a seeking to 
knov>9 inquiry ; knowledge, 
(Gnostic) 

yoycdr, cor, d, a father, ances* 
tor ; pi., parents. Cf. yivos, 

ydyv, yoyaros, 202, 3, knee, L. 
genu. 

yovv (y€ ovv), at least then, at 
aU events, at any rate ; 850. 

ypappM, aTos% roy 461 a, that 
which is drawn or written ; 
a letter ; plur., the alphabet, 
an inscription ; learning. 
(Gramm>ar.) 

y/9ad>€t/r, ccof , d, a painter. 

ypa<t>h. 17, a drawing, writing ; 
indictment. (Graphic.) 

ypd(fuoy ^|fa^ I grave, write; 
mid., 691, indict. (Graphic, 
hio-graphy.) 

yvfivof, Tf, 6v, unclad, slightly 
clad; unarmed. (Gymnast.) 

yvvrj^ vaiKOf, fj, 202, 4, woman, 
wife ; in the voc. = our Ma- 
dam, Mrs. (Queen.) 

yavia^ 17, a comer, angle. (Hexa- 
gon.) 



baifu»v^ ovos^ d, a deity, divinity 

• (demon). 

boKvta^ diy^o/iat, 435, 7, 1 bite ; 
I sting, vex. 

BaKpvov, rd, a tear, L. lacryma. 

daKpvci), (Tw, I weep ; weep for. 

daa-vs, €ia, v, thick with hair ; 
hence in general, like L. den- 
sus, thick. 

de, but, 862 ; and, further. 

btbia, Sc'dotxa, 409, 5; 712, I 
fear, am afraid; am afraid of. 

df f , 422, 4, impers. = it is ne- 
cessary, binding on one ; one 
must, ought, 764 b, fin. 
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dciKw/ii, dcifo), 442, 3, 1 show, 
point out ; tell, explain. (L. 
dico, digitus ; para-d»^wi.) 

driXta, 17, timidity, cowardice. 

dciXdr, ^, OP, timid, cowardly, 
miserable. 

dtivosy ^, oV, fearful, terrible. 
(2>i7k^-therium.) 

bflntfovy ro, in Alt. = the chief 
meal, (mr dinner, L. coena. 

btKa^ ten; dtKoros^ rj, ov^ tenth, 
(li. decern^ decade.) 

divdpov^ rd, a tree, esp, fruit- 
tree. . {Bhodo-dendron.) 

depict (fern, of dffidr, sc, x**p)» 
the right hand, L. dextera. 

dcf (dff, d, 6v, L, dexter, on the 
right hand or side ; dexter- 
ous, favorable. 

dco-fidr, d, 460 b, a band, bond, 
fetter; bonds, prison. Gf. 
df 0), I bind. 

btfTTTOTTjiy 6y 135 H., a master, 
prop, of slaves ; hence, a des- 
pot, whose subjects are slaves, 

d€vpoy hither ; lutherto. 

8*vr€pos^ a, ov, second, inferi- 
or ; 552, secondly. (Deutero- 
nomy.) 

dt^ofjLtUy (ofxai, 415, I receive, 
accept ; entertain ; expect. 

d€a>, dci^o-o), 422, 4, 1 need, lack, 
miss; mid,, entreat, long for, 
Ttpos, 575. Of. also 544 c. 

dco), d^o-o), 420, 1, 1 bind ; fet- 
ter. (t>i&-dem.) 

di7, 851, now; in particular; 
usually marking the obvious- 
ness of statements, 

drjfxo-Kpariaj ^, dem>ocracy, pop- 
ular authority or govern- 
ment. 

Sqfiosy d, lit. a country-district, 
opp, to TToXiff; the common 
people, plebeians ; the citi- 
zens ojf a democracy, 

B d, 629,630, between, through. 
(2>ia-gonal ; L. dis.) 01 Bvo, 



dta-/3a(Fa>, I step, or cross, 
through or over. (Diabetes.) 

d»a-/3dXXci), I throw, or carry, 
across; com,, also, traduce, 
slander. (Diabolic.) 

bia-^oXq^ ^, slander, false accu- 
sation. (Devil, Fr. diable.) 

bt'Mp€a>y 71, 1 take in two, di- 
vide. 

d/acra, fj, mode of Hving. (Diet.) 

dtd'K€ifiaiy I am disposed, am in 
a certain state. 

bi-aKoaioty at, a, tiDO hundred, L. 
ducenti, 

dta-Xcyo), dep. dia-Xcyo/uiai, 424, 

15 a, I betake myself aside, 
hold a private interview; 
h^nce, as commonly, converse, 
argue. {Dialect.) 

dtd-Xoyoff, 6, conversation, dia- 
logue, 

dia-Ti6rjpiy I place apart, dis- 
pose, manage ; mid,, dispose 
o( bequeath. 

dia-rptjSo), I rub away, con- 
sume; xpovop, spend time, 
live. (Diatribe.) 

bia-fptpm^ I differ from, excel, 
rtvdf, 581 ; dLa<f)fp€iy it makes 
a difference. 

bMa-Kokos, 6, f}^ a teacher. 

dtddo-Kiu, ^a>, 447, 10, I teach, 
Ttvd rt, 553, 554 ; mid., 691 a, 
I learn. (Didactic.) 

blb<api, 8<i><ra)j 403, 4, I give, 
L. do. 

di-ipxofuu, 71, 1 go through or 
across, arrive at ; narrate ; 
Xpovovy spend, or pass, time. 

diKaios^ a, ov, also osy ov, right- 
eous, just, exact. 

biKaioa-vyrjy 4, 464 b, righteous- 
ness, justice. 

biKTi^ ^, right as fixed by usage, 
law; lawsuit, judgment, pen- 
alty. 

Atdr, see Z€vs» 

diTrXdof, d?7, ooPj COUtr. ovSy rjj ovv, 
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two-fold, double; treacher- 

ous. (Duplex, duplicity.) 
His (dvo), twice, L. his, 
di'xn, in two, astinder. (Dicho- 

tomy.) 
dcuKo), {«, I pursue; N. T., 

persecute. 
doyfia, orof-, t6^ opinion, reso- 
lution, decree. {Dogmatic.) 

Of. d6$a. 
doKc'co, dof&>, 448, 4, I seem, 

think ; i7itr., seem, appear ; 

esp. doKcI, it seems, it seems 

good. (L. decet.) 
boXos, 6, lit. a bait ; hence, de- 
ception, craft. (L. dolus.) 
b6((t, fi, opinion ; reputation, 

glory. (Ortho-doxi/, doxo- 

logy.) Of. SoKfo). 
dopv, arot, 202, 5, the trunk or 

shaft of a tree; a shaft or 

beam ; a shaft or spear. 
dotris, €6)f , 4, a giving ; gift, 

portion, dose, Cf. 8idafxi, 
dovXcia, rj, 460 c, slavery; the 

servile class. 
dovXcvci), tvfToiy 472, i, I am a 

slave ; serve, obey. 
SovXos, 6, a slave, servant. 
dov\6a>^ ttcro), 472, i, I enslave ; 

mid., enslave to myself. 
BfiaKcavy ovToSi 6, a dragon, 
dpa^^ aro9, to, an act or deed ; 

play, drama. 
Spd<a, bpd(r<o, 421, 1, I act, 
. do. 
dpofi€vsy €<oi, ff, a runner. Cf. 

rptxtOy 460, 5. 
8p6fios, 6, a race, running; a 

course. (BipjpCHirome.) 
dpOff, dpv6s, 17, an oak; any 

tree, (Dryad.) 
dvvafxai, Tfa-ofiat, 404, 5, I am 

able, capable ; signify, de- 
note. 
Bvvafus, €<ar, fj, power, ability ; 
0/ a word, the force or 
sense ; value. (Dynamite.) 



dvpaartia, rf, sovereignty, lord- 
ship. (Dynasty.) 

bvvcurnjiy 6, master, sovereign, 
ruler. 

bvvarosj 17, 6v, able, strong ; of 
things, possible. 

dvo, li. duo, two, 

dva-Tvx^s, €9, 471, 484, un- 
lucky, unfortunate. 

dcbdcKa, twelve ; dabiKoros, rj, ov, 

twelfth. (L. duodeeim.) 
dwpov, TO, L. c^-num, a gift, 
present. (Z>ara-thea.) Cf. 

didiopi. 



£ 



(dv, eontr. from et', <?v, 872, 873, 
if haply, if so be that, if. 

tap, €apos ; contr. 7jp, ^posy ro, 
160 d, L. ver, spring. 

iuvrov, fjs, ov, or avTOv^ etc., 235, 
of himself, etc, 

fdo), impf. cta)V. 312 K. a, edacnj 

I allow, let be, permit ; let 
alone, omit. 
€yyvs, 299, near, of place or 
tim^; akin to, like. 

eycipo}, €y€pS>, 432, 5 ; §yprfyopAf 

intrans.,417; I arouse, awak- 
en, stir up. Cf. dytipio. 

ty-Kparfis, is, having power 
over; self-restrained, con- 
tinent. 

«Vx**^i I pour in, fill. 

fyco. L. ego, I. (Egotism.) 

€0/>a. Tf, a seat, temple, L. sedes. 
(Set, saddle, Catii-^raZ.) 

iBiXo) or BiXa, ie^XritTfc, 422, 9 a, 
I will, wish. 

tBvos, €os, TO, a race, tribe ; a 
nation ; N. T., gentile. (Eth- 

^ nO'logy.)^ 

tBos, €os, TO, custom, manners, 

habit. Cf. Ijdoi, 
; f c\ 872, 103, if ; whether. 
! f (dop, see opdoi, Li. video. 
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ctdof, €0Sf TOf that which is seen, 

the form, figure; a Hg^are, 

form, class. 01 tdca. 
cidcuXuv, TO, a shape, image, 

idea. (Idol,) 
fiKoaif twenty, 1m viginti, 
ctictop, ovos^ fj, likeness, image. 

(Ic(nuhc]&st.) Of. !oiKa. 
ctXij^a, see Xofifidvfa, 
ccXov, see alpifo. 
€ifii^ taofiaif 406, 1, I a97i, Tj. 

sum, 
€ifitf 405, 1, L. irs, I am going ; 

Tience, Igoor will go. Impv. 

IBi drj = go then ; good I 
fiirov, see 450, 8 a, I said. 
ct/>ya), |a>, 442, 4 a, I shut out 

(or in), L. areeo, (Ark.) 
flpriv^y fj, peace ; rest, repose ; 

lime of peace. (IrencBus,) 
cipi^iea, see etrroi^, 450, 8. 
(iff, fiio, cp, 156 c, one, L. unus. 
€ls or fV, 103, 620, into, imto. 

{^«-oteric, 8tambonl=«f t^*' 

iroXiy.) 

ciV-ayo), I bring in, import. 
€icr-/3d\Xa), I throw into ; iavrov 

or orpaistdv, I make an inva- 
sion, 
cira, o^ iiww = then, after, 

thereupon ; = L. ita, and so 

then, then, 
cico^n, 322, I am accustomed, 

712. (L. suetvs.) Of. €6os, 

St. FfS. 
iK or €*^, 80 c, 103, 47 K. a, 624, 

out of, L. ex, (^aj-odus.) 
€Ka(rros, i;, ov, 259, each ; iKarc 

pos, a, 01^, 259, either of two. 
ixoToVi L. centum, hundred. (He- 

catom-h.) 
6V/3aXXfi), 47 K., I cast ont; 

banish; disembark. 
€K(7y there = L. illic. 
(K€i6fv^ thence = L. illinc. 
€K€lpoi^ 7}^ o, also Kfluos, that 

yonder = L. ille. 
eV«crf , thither = L. Oluc. 



€K-K\rj(ria, ff (jcoXco)), a sum- 
moned assembly; N. T., the 
Church. (EcciesitU'tic ; Fr. 
eglise,) 

cV-XeiVo, 47 a, I leave out, 
omit, discard, forsake; intr., 
leave off. (Edipse.) 

€K-mnT<a, 47 a, usmL as a pass. 
tfjT cK^oXXo), I fall out otor 
from ; am banished from, 
deprived of. 

eicttf, oOaa, 6vy willing, volun- 
tary. 

€X(uov, rd, oil, L. oleum. 

fkaa-a-tov, oif, 223, 4, eomp. of 
oXlyos, smaller, less, fewer, 
worse. 

cXaOvo), fXaaa or Ac0, 435, 2, 1 
drive, set in motion ; seem- 
ingly intr., ride, drive, saiL 
{Elastic.) 

(\dxi(TTo?j ly, ov^ 223, 4, sup. of 

oKlyofy smallest, least, few- 
est, worst, 

iXey^a, (a, 321, I disgrace, 
dishonor; put to the test, 
examine ; confute, convict ; 
convince, refute. 

fXfvSfpia, fj, freedom, liberty ; 
release. 

(Xfvdepus, a, ov, also or, ov^ free; 
freed ; open to all. (L. libei', 
luhet.) 

€XevB€p6ti>, dxro), 472 i, I set 
free, deliver ; acquit. 

fXf0ar, avTos, 6, an elephant / 
ivory. 

cXicor, fos, TO, a wound ; ulcer, 
li. ulcus, 

cXk'd, ^o), aor. ciXicvcra, 419, 19, 
I dnig, draw. (Hulk, L. ^^2- 
cus.) 

*£XXdr, abos, 17, Greece, HeUas. 

"EXXi^p, vos, d, a Greek ; 'EXX17- 
ifiKos, Tjy dv, Hellenic, Greek. 

iXnisy idoff, ^, hope; expecta- 
tion. 

tpavTov^ ^ff ov, 235, of myself. 
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c/ior, rjy 6v, my, Ii. meu$. 
€fjLfr6pio»y TO, a mart, emp(n'ium, 
tfi-wopos^ o, a passenger, jour- 
neyman, merchant. Cf. no- 

pos, pore. 
€v, see ilsf one. 
fV, 103, 627, irif among, 
cvarof, i;, oy, ninth. 
€vd(Ka, eleven, L. undscim ; cv- 

dficaror, i;, o»^ eleventh. 
€v^voxa, see ^fpa>, 450, 6. 
evOa, 250, where, there, — of 

place or time, 879, 5. 
€p6ddft thither, there ; here. 
(vBiv, 250, whence, thence, — 

of place or time, 879, 5. 
tvBivdt, hence. 
tvvca, nine, L. novem. 
ivravBa, here, there, thereupon, 

— of time or place. 
€V'TVYxdv9i>y I happen upon, fall 
^ in with, Ttpi, 602. 
cff siXj Ii. sex,' €KTos, rjy ovj sixth, 
€^, see tK. 
€|-fX€yx<»> I examine, convict, 

conmte, etc., thoroughly. 
cf-coTi, impers. use of e^tifii, it 

is in one's power, possible, 

allowed, 
c^iff, €o»s, rj, habit or condition, 

of mind or body. (Hectic.) 

Cf. c;(<o. 

€^-i(mifjLiy I put out of its place, 
change, alter, derange; mid. 
and pass., stand aside, retire 
from, shun ; (f>p€va>v, am dis- 
tracted. (Ecstasy.) 

€oiKa, 712, 409, 7, 1 am like, nvi, 
602; impers., it is likely, 
seemly, fitting. 

(Tv-awioi, c(ra>, 420, 4, 1 approve, 
sanction ; pi*aise, commend. 

siraivos^ 6, praise, approval. 

en-aipo), I lift up, exalt, ex- 
cite. 

cVei, when, since, — temp, and 
cans. ; lit. after that, then 
when, seeing that. 



€Trti'dfi, 877, 6. 

cTTfira, afterwards, next. 

cV-c^o), I hold to, keep in check, 

direct ; intr. , pause. (Epoch. ) 
fVt, 640-42, upon, on, over. (L. 

oh ; ^ipi-demic, ^pi-taph.) 
tni-BvfjL€a, ^o-tt, I set my heart 

upon, Ttvos, 576 ; desireeager- 

cVt-o-KOTTco), I look over, over- 
see, inspect. (Episcopal.) 
Qi. 427, 16 a. 

€7riaK07ros, o, overseer, inspec- 
tor. (Bishop.) 

iiriarafiai, rfaopat, 404, 6, I xm- 
derstand, know how, know 
well. 

€7n-Ti$i]pi, I put on, impose, in- 
flict ; inclme towards ; mid., 
apply myself to, engage in. 
(Epithet.) 

€7rixfip(ci>, ^(To), I put hand to, 
attempt, rtvi, 605. 

€nofjkat, tyj/ofxai, itnrdpijv, 424, 8 
a, L. sequor, I follow, nvi, 602. 

€nos, €os, TO, a word, verse, tale ; 
TCI eTTTj, epic poetry. 

€frra, seven, L. septem y €^dofios, 
rj, ov, seventh. (Hepta-gon.) 

fpya(oftai^ dpyaadprjv, 312 K. a, 

1 work, am busy ; perform. 

€pyov, TO, work, deed ; «py«», 
608 fin. (Eji-ergy, irk-aome.) 

fprjpia^ ff, solitude, desolation, 
destitution ; a desert. 

fpfjpos, OV, lonely, solitary, de- 
serted. (Eremite, Tieiiiit.) 

tpis, tdoff, fi, 171, strife, rivaliy, 
contention. 

€pfif}V€v«Of cvaa, I interpret, ex- 
plain. (Hermeneutics.) Cf. 

ipirvia = cjpn'O). 

epTToi, ylrea, ctpTTvcra, 312 It. a, I 

creep, crawl ; advance. L. 
serpo, repo. 
tpvofiai^ fXfViTopat or €ifJLt, 450, 

2, 1 come or go. (Vros-elyte.) 
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€pSff see €i7rop, 

€p€is, »rosy 6y love, passionate 

desire. 
ipardoij ^0*00, 1 ask, rivd ri, 553 ; 

question, solicit. 

cV, 966 (Iff. 

€(rBi<Oj fiofAcu, €(f>ayoVf 450, 3, Li. 
edOj I 6at, consume. (Escu- 
lent, saxco-pJictgtts,) 

iaria, 17, hearth ; house, family. 
(L. Vesta.) 

^<T^aToVf 17, ov, lit, uttermost, 
extreme. 

€T€pot, a, OP, other, different. 
(L. dUter, aut ; either, hetero- 
dox.) . 

cri, stiU, yet, further. 

tTos, €os, TOy a year. (L. vetus.) 

fd, well. (J^u-logium.) 

fv-ayyiXiov^ to, good news. 
(Evangelist.) 

(v-yepTjf, tg, 484, well-bom. 
(Eugene.) 

€vbatfiovia, rj, happiness, pros- 
perity. 

fv8aifiov€<o, ^ato, I am prosper- 
ous, happy. 

€vbaifiopi(^<a, Itrfo, I COUnt hap- 

,py; 

€v-daifi€av, ov, 221 d, lit. with a 
good genius or destiny, for- 
tunate, happy. 

fd-Ctovos, ov, 484, well-girdled, 
weU-girt. 

(if'T}3rjs, €s, good-natured, sim- 
ple. Of. ^Bog. 

fvdosy eta, V, straight, direct; 
adv., straightway, directly. 

tijifitvs, ovv (pi. tvvot, 145 b), 
221 d, eontr. for eHvoos, ov, 
well-minded, kindly.. 

€vpi<rK<a, tvpr\(na, 447, 6 ; 310, I 

find, find out ; mid., I get, 
procure. (Eureka.) 

€vpvs, ua, V, broad, wide, ex- 
tended. (J^wry-dice.) 

tv-(r€^fi£, tf, 471, pious, rever- 
ent, holy. 



fv-rvxris, es, fortunate, well-off. 

€V'<l>vfjs, €s, weU-grown, shape- 
ly, graceful; clever, witty. 
(Euphuist) 

fifXTii v^ wish, prayer, vow; 
curse. 

fij^ofiai, (oftai, 310, 544 a, I 
pray, pray to, vow or prom- 
ise; pay vows. 

tH-ylrvxot, ov, brave-hearted, 
courageous. 

f<l>-rifi€pos, ov, 642, 71, 72, short- 
lived, lit. of, or for, a day. 

€<f}-opdci>j I look over, survey, 
observe. (Ephor.) 

(xBp6i, d, 6v, 222 fin., hated, 
hateful ; act., hating, hostile. 

^Af^*9 ^<f^ or (r;^^(ro», 424, 11, I 
have, hold; intr., 684 a, I 
am ; mid., 691, 1 lay hold of, 
Tivoi, 574. 

€<i>6(v, from dawn, early. 

€<»r, (to, 17, 148, li. eos, dawn, 
mom. 

ciwff, while, so long as; till. 
Cf. rcoir. 



id(o, tiaaa, 371 c, I live, have 
vigor, am strong. 

f«i7ia;/^«, fcvfo), efvyi/i', 442, 5, 
L. jungo, I yoke, join ; unites 
make fast. (Zeugma.) 

Zf i^ff, A(of, 202, 6, = L. Jupiter, 
Zeus. (Janus, D^-genes.) 

^r^rco), 170-0), I seek, seek after ; 
search out, examine. 

f uyoi', r6, yoke, L. jugum. 

C^vri, f}, a girdle, belt. (Zone.) 

\Siov, TO, an animal, lit. a liv- 
ing creature. (Zoo-\o^.) 

H 

rj, verily, surely ; interrog., = 

L. num, 828 K., 852, 10. 
7, or ; 5 7, either or ; 
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after comparatives, etc,, than, 

860. 
p (or), 9C, 65^, 608, 810, in which 

way, as. 
fj^Tj, ij, youth. (Hebe,) 

rfyayov, see oyo). 

riy€fA»v, ovos, 6, a gnide, leader, 

commander. 
ffyiofuu, riaofiai, I guide, lead, 

command, nv/, 596, twos, 

581 a; also == L. ducere, I 

regard, think, 
vdiy, abready. Of. 8rf, 

^dofiai, rjaBrja-ofxai, ^aBrjv, 413, 1 

enjoy, am pleased with, rtW, 
611a. 

ridoinj, i), pleasure, enjoyment. 

^8vs, cm, V, 222, sweet — ^to any 
sense ; pleasant, welcome. 
(L. sttavis, sitadeo,) 

rjdos, eos, to, lit, the ac- 
customed seat or haunts; 
habit, character, disposition. 
(Ethics, L. ethicus,) 

{JKKTTa, 223, 228, at least. 

TJK(a, ffo), I am come, have 
come. 

^\6ov, see epxofxai. 

^los, 6, the sun. (Helio- 
trope.) 

7/oietff, we. Of. ryw, 230. 

i]fi€pa, ij, day ; i^fttpas, 591, by 
day. (Ep'hemeral.) 

^li€T€pos, a, ov {rjpLeis), OUr. 
iji4icrv9, CIO, V, half. (Hemi- 

sphere, semi-circle.) 
fjv, for €dv, if haply. 

ijvcyKa, we <f>fpa. 
5p, ^pos, TO, Lj. ver, spring. 
"Hpa, i;, = L. Juno, Hern. 
*lipaicKfjs, €€os or «t>vf, 180, 179, 

= L. Hercules, Heracles, 
^a-a-tov, ov, 223, comp.for ayaOos, 

less, weaker, inferior ; adv., 

552. 
"Ht^toTOff, 6, = L. Vulcan, He- 

phaestus. 
rjxa, 60s or ovs, 17, 193, echo. 



^<»ff, ^ooff or ^ovst 4, 182, the 
dawn. (L. eos, eous.) 



e 

Biikacrtra, fj, the sea. 

^ayaroff, 6, death. (Eu-^Aa»a- 

OdTTTOi, ^a>, TfTa^xi, 427, 5, I 

bury, entomb. 

BdptTos, €os, TO, courage, bold- 
ness, confidence, dar-ing. 

Bdavay, ov, 222 B., comp, of 
Taxvs, quicker, swifter. 

6avfid(ci), dtra, I wonder, won- 
der at, admire. 

davpxioTos, {], 6v, 398, wonder- 
ful, admirable. 

6td, Tf, a goddess. 

Oia, ri, a spectacle, view. ( The- 
atre.) 

Otdofiai, dao fwi, I view, behold. 

dflos, a, ov, divine, sacred ; ex- 
traordinary. 

dcXo), see f6i\(t). 

Beds, 6, L. deus, god. (Theo- 
logy.) ^ 

Ofpantvo), tvcrca, I attend, serve, 
pay court to ; heal. 

Bfpyuos, T], 6v, warm, hot ; rash, 
active. (7%«r7no-meter.) 

Btpos, €os, TO, summer, sum- 
mer-heat. ( Fervor. ) 

6(<TLs, ((OS, rj (ridrfpi), a placing; 
position, proposition, insti- 
tution. (Thesis, snti-tJiesis.) 

Bfoapiat, Tfa-ci), I view, observe, 
contemplate. ( Theorem.) 

deoapia, t), observation, con- 
templation. {Theory.) 

Orjkvs. f ta, V, female ; effemi- 
nate. / 

Brjpiov, TO, wild beast, L. fera. 
(Deer.) 

Brjptd>br}s, €s, full of beasts ; 
brutal, savage. Of. ctdor . 

6r}aravp6s, 6, L. thesaums, trea- 
sury, treasure. Of. rt^/ne. 
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BvffCKm, BavovfuUf 444, 4, I am 
dying, die. 

QvrjTos^ 17, dy, 398, mortal ; hu- 
man. 

Bpaavsj CIO, V, bold, rash; re- 
solute. CL Baptros, 

^P^Si Tp'X^^? Vf ^^ — of man or 
beast f uttuiUy inplur. (Tri- 
china,) 

Ovydrripy arpos^ ^, daughter, 

Ovpjos, 6, cl ^», 426, 1, the life- 
current, i. e., blood ; im- 
pulse, spirit ; soul. (Fume,) 

BvpcLy ^, dooTy L. foris, 

Bvpa(€^ L. foraSy out of doors. 

Cf. Bvpaai, 205, L. /(WW. 

^vo-ta, ^1 460, a, a sacrificing, 
sacri&ce. (L. thus, thuri- 
ble,) 

Bva, Bva-io, 420, 2, cf. ^ca>, I of- 
fer, sacrifice. 



Idofiai^ dco/btai, 415, 1 heal ; cor- 
rect. 

larpdr, d, a physician, surgeon. 

idea, 17, form, look, sort or kind, 
ffluahion of a thing. (Idea.) 

(dtor, a, oVf also Of, op, one's 
own, private, peculiar; Ibiq. 
96. ddf , 608, privately. (Idi- 
om.) 

i(p€vsy €€99, d, a priest, sacrifi- 
cer. (iKw-archy.) 

UpoSf a, dv, sacred; to iepovy a 
temple ; ra if pd, victims, en- 
trails, auspices. ( Hiero- 
glyphic.)^ 

irfpif iforco, €iKa, 403, 1, 1 make 
go, send, dismiss, utter; 
mid.y hasten. Caneal of 
€ifu. ITU root shows trace 
ofjody cf. L. ja-cio. 

lKP€Ofjun, i^ofAai, 438, 2, 1 come, 
come to, reach. 



tXca>r, CSV, gracious, gentle. 
ifidriov, t6, a cloak; ra Iftdrta, 

clothes, 
iva, = L. ut, in the sense of in 

order that ; iva firj, lest, that 

not. Cf. 879, 6. 
lim€vs, €fi>r, d, horseman, knight, 

charioteer, 
tjnroff, d, 17, horse, mare ; plur, 

sometimes = chariot. (Hip- 

po-potamJiB,) 
taBif see oiBa and €lp,L 
taros, rj, op, equal to, same as, 

like; equal. (/«o-sceles.) 
tarrjui, arrfo-m, 403, 5, I make 

to stand; set up, fix; intr., 

416, halt, stand. (L. sto, 

sisto,) 
iaropia, ij, inquiry ; knowledge 

by inquiry, history, 
Icx^Sf vor, 17, L. vis, endurance, 

strength. Cf. ta-xoi>, I hold, 

check. 
r(ra>r, equaUy, perhaps. 
Ix^^j vof, d, a fish. (Ichthy- 
ology,) 



K 



KaBapoSf d, dv, clean, pure ; 
clear, free. (L. eastus, Cath- 
erine,) 

KaBaipo»y apS>, I cleanse, purify, 
purge, atone for. (Cathar- 
tic) 

KaB-iarripiy I set down, estab- 
lish, ordain, make ; intr. and 
pass,, 416 a, am made, am. 

Koi, 855, 856 b, and ; also, even ; 
Koi KOI, both and. 

Koipdr, d, the right time, op- 
portunity, occasion. 

Kai-Toi, and yet. 

Kaiw, Kavorti, 434, 1, I bum, 

kindle. {Caustic.) 
KOKia, ff, badness, cowardice, 

vice. 
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MKos, ri, OP, 223, 2, bad, mean, ' 
cowardly. ( Ciw^-ethes. ) 

Kakda, co-cu, K€K\rjKaj 420, 5, I 

call, call on, invite. 
KoKKos, €0£, TOy beauty. (CaUi" 

sthenics.) 
KoKos, Tfy opy 223, 6, fair, beanti- 

ful, hale, tohole, (iTa^ido- 

scope.) 
KaXvirrat, ^o), 427, 7, I cover, 

hide. (Apo-ccdypse, L. oc- 

culo, dam,) 
Kafivatj KafiovfjLOi, 435, 8, I am 

weaiy, tired, sick ; trans., I 

work hard — at, for. 
Ka/Airrco, ifro>, 427, 8, I bend; 

move by entreaties, 
Kapbia, If, the Juiart, L. cor, 

{Cardiac,) 
KapjTos, 6, fruit ; produce, har- 
vest, profit. (Peri-carp.) 
Kara, 631, 632, down. {Cata- 

ract.) 
Kara-yiyvoDo-Kca, I condemn, lit, 

judge against, nvos, 577 b, 

583. 
KaT'dyo), I lead, or bring, down ; 

bring to land, recall from 

exile. 
KaTorXafjL^dvfo, I seize upon, 

comprehend, overtake, dis- 
cover. {Catalepsy,) 
KuTa-iTTpfKlxa, I overturn ; mid., 

subdue. {Catastrophe,) 
KaTar<f>pov€a, I think slightly o( 

despise ; think arrogantly ; 

fix thoughts on. 
Karifm^v, see KaOiarrffAi, 
Kcica = Kaia, 328 e. 
Kctfxat, Ktifrofuu, 405, 2, used as 

pass, for TiBrffii, I am laid, 

lie, lie down. 
KcXrvo), cvo-a>, 421, 20, I urge 

on, command^; beseech ur- 
gently. (Ofe^erity.) 
KcAroi, the Celts, 
K€v6s, ri, 6if, empty ; vain. {Ceno- 

taph.) 



Ktvrpov, TO, a spike, sting, goad, 
lit, a point. ( Center,) 

Ktpdvwfii, 407, K€pd(ra), 439, 1, 
I mix, mingle ; blend, tem- 
per. ( Crasis.) 

Ktpag, KspoTos or Ktpus, TO, a 
horn ; the wing of an army, 
(L. eomu, rhmo-ceros,) 

K€pdos, cor, TO, gain. (L. eordo.) 

K€<l>a\aiov, TO, a neuter adj. used 
as subst, lit, the chief thing, 
sum of the matter, comple- 
tion; ctdv,, 552, to sum 
up. 

K€<f}a\ri, 17, L. caput, head. {A-ee- 
phaUms.) 

Kripv^, vKO£, 6, 454 R. b, a her- 
ald. Of. Kfipvi, 164. 

Krfpvfrtroi, f o), 428, 2, I am, or 
act as, a herald ; procliom ; 
N. T., preach. 

Kivbvvti5(o, €V(ra, I incuT dan- 
ger, venture ; am likely to, 
exposed to, do so and so, 

Kivbvvos, 6, danger, venture, ex- 
periment. 

Kiv€a, rftrm (icto), I go), I set ago- 
ing, move ; stir, rouse. L. 
eieo. 

jcto-o-df, or KiTTos, 6, ivy. 

K\aita, KXauaofiai, 434, 2, 1 Weep, 

lament, deplore. 

«eXa<o = icKaiio, 328 e. 

xXctfi), (r<u, 421, 15, I shut, dose, 
L. dcmdo. 

Kktirnjfy 6, a thief ; rog[ue, de- 
ceiver. ( Clepto-majiiB,.) 

Kkfirrta, yjra, 427, 9, I steal; 
cheat, deceive ; act stealthi- 

K\rjpo£^ o, a lot, portion ; the 
dergy — as opp. to the laity. 

kKIvch, vSa, 433, 1, I make in- 
cline, bend, lay down. {Clin- 
ic, L. clivus,) 

K\orr^, 17, theft, fraud. Of. leXeTr- 
ro). 

Koifid<o, i^CQ) {Ketfuu), I lull to, 
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rest or, sleep; mid., I foil 
asleep. (Cemetery.) 

Koivost rj, OP, common ; public. 
(Epi-eene.) 

Ko\d(<a Bcro), I pnme, trim, keep 
in check ; chastise, correct. 

KoKaif oKos, 6, a flatterer. 

KoXiror, 6, = L. sinus, a bosom, 
fold ; bay, gtdf. 

KOfjLfj, ^7, the hair, Ij. coma. 
{Comet = long-haired star.) 

KOfiL^o, lira or i», I fetch, re- 
deem ; bring ; mid., get 
back for myself recover. 

jconrw, ^o), 427, 10, I strike, 
knock, cut ; mid., beat my- 
self bewail, nva, 544 a. Cf. 
L. plango. {Comma, chop. 
Ft. coupon.) 

K6pa(^ aicof , 6, a crow, raven, L. 
cormu. {Croak.) 

Kotrfiin, ijo-tf, I set in order; 
adorn. 

Koa-fios^ 6, order, ornament ; the 
world, as opp. to chaos. { Cos- 
mHic, cosma-politaDL.) 

KpaT€to, Ti<rt9, 1 am strong, mas- 
ter of ; prevail, become mas- 
ter of, Tivos, 581; defeat, rivd. 
OL Kpdros, 

Kparrip, rjpos, 6, a mixing vessel, 

bowl; crater. 
Kparurros, tf, ov, 223, strongest, 

best. 
Kparof, €ot, r6, strength, power, 

sway. (Demo-eracy, hard.) 
Kpfiaaap, ov, 223, stronger, su* 

perior, better. 
Kpivm, y£>, 433, 2, I discern, 

judge, L. eemo. 
Kpiais, €»£, 4, a discriminating ; 

judgment, decision. {Crisis.) 
KpiTTit, 6, a discemer, judge. 

{Critic.) 
Kpxmros, rj, ov, 398, hidden, se- 
cret. 
Kpvfrra, ^0, 427, 11, 1 conceal, 

hide. {Crypt, apo-crypha.) 



KTao/uu, ^a-ofuu, 819b, 39 3 R., 
I acquire ; ^., 712, possess. 

KTciVcD, tvS>, 433, 4, 1 kill, slay. 

KTfif, KTfvos, 6, 156 c, a comb ; 
rake, harrow. 

KTrjpM, aros, to, an acquisition ; 
plur., possessions. Cf. tcrdo- 

fUU, 

KTTJirts, ccor, ^, an acquiring, 
possessing. 

Kv^os, 6, li. cuims, cube ; a die. 

kvkKos, 6, a circle ; wheeL {Cy- 
clone, en-c^c2a-paedia.) 

KVKPot, 6, L. cycnus, a swan. 

KVfxa, arost t6, a swell, esp. of 
the sea; a wave, surge. 

Kvpiof, a, OP, also or, oy, having 
power over, authorized ; val- 
id, regular. ^ Kvpior, master ; 
N. T., Lord. {Kirk, church.) 

Kvtav, Kvvos, 6, ri, 202, 9, L. canis, 
a dog, bitch. {Hound,cynic.) 



\ayyav(t», cXa;^ov, tXKj)xOi ^1, 3, 

1 obtain by lot, n; get a 

share, ripos, 574. 
Aajccdai/JAdvtor, a, ov, LotCedaem/h- 

nian. 
\<mfidpoi>, cXoiSov, ciXi70a, 437, 4, 

I take, receive, obtain. (Di- 

lemma.) 
\ap.nds, dio^, 17, a torch, lamp. 
\afi1rp6s9 d, OP, 471, bright, 

clear, brilliant. 
XdftTTO), ifro), I shine, am clear or 

illustrious. 

\apBd»fa, Xrja-n, tkaOov, 437, 5, 1 

escape notice ; mid., escape 
myself, forget, tipqs, 576. L. 
lateo. 

Xcyo), ^00, tiKoxa, 424, 15, I lay, 
arrange ; gather ; say, telL 

XccVfi), ^o), cXiTTop, 292, 1 leave, 
leave behind ; pass., am left 
behind, fail L. linquo. 

kt(is, trnt rj, a speaking, way 
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of speaking, diction. (Lexi- 
eon.) Of. Xcvtf. 

Xcfioi/, ovTos, 6, Li. leOy a lion. 

Xca»f , a. Of Att, for \a6sy people. 
(Laity, lewd.) 

'KffOrf, Tf (\avBdpo>), forgetful- 
ness, lit. a forgetting. {Leth- 
argy.) 

XiBot, 6, stone, a stone. {Litho- 
graph.) 

\ilxr)Vf (voSi ^f ft harbor, haven. 

Xoyt^o/xai, icrofxai, Att. tovfiai, I 

count, reckon. 
Xoyof, 6f word, speech, reason. 

(Logic.) Cf. X*y«tf. 
Xoiirdff, ^, c^i', 457 c, remaining, 

= Li. Te-iiquus ; tov Xoittov, 

591 ; ra Xoittci, for the resi^ 

hereafter, 552. Of. Xcirro. 
Xova>, ff-cD, L. lavo, I wash, bathe. 

(Zc^tion.) 
XvKor, 6, L. ZtfptM, a wolf. 
XviTf 0), ^(Tfi), I give pain to, vex, 

distress. 
XvTn;, 7, pain ; grie^ distress. 
XvnrjpoSf a, 6v, 471, grievous, 

troublesome. 
Xvpa, }), a lyre, L. lyra. 
Xi^iTcs, cttf, }/, a loosing, release. 

(Ana-^«w.) 
Xt;o>, (TO), 268 b, L. luOy I looMy 

set free ; mid., I get loosed, 

ransom. 
X^oTor, i;, oi/, 223, best. 
Xa)<i>v, Of, 223, better. 

M 

fidOiffiOf oTos, r6y a lesson, learn- 
ing; pi., mathematic8, Cf. 

fxapOdva. 

fidSriaris, ca>r, ^) the act of learn- 
ing, power of learning. 

fjiaOrjTriSi O) 459 a, a learner, dis- 
ciple. 

fMKdptoSiO^ ov, and os^oPy blessed, 
happy. 

fjLttKpos, d, 6v, long, far-stretch- 



ing, far-distant ; poKpavj 609 

b (a), 552, far. (Mickls, L. 

magnfis.) 
fidXa, 227, very, exceedingly. 
/idXiora, 552, cf. 227, most, 

especially. 

fiaWov, 222 B., CCTml?. of fiaka, 

more, rather. 
fJMv$dv<Oy naSfiaofiat, 437, 6, I 

learn, perceive, understand. 
fiapia, 17, madness, frenzy, ma- 
nia. 
fidpriSi ^^ff o, a seer, prophet. 

QfecTo-maneer.) 
fAdfrrvi, vpos^ 6 or ^, 202, 11, a 

witness. (Martyr.) 
fjidrrfp, 552, in vain, at random. 
t^XVt Vi 457, a battle, combat, 

siaife. (Andro-TwacAtf.) 
fidxofiai, fiaxovfjLaij 422, 10, I 

fight, Tipi, 602 ; dispute. 

fitya^y fuyakrj, ftcya, 219, 222, 

great, large. 
fieyeOos^ €os, rd, greatness, size. 

(0-mega, L. mo^-nus.) 
ft€yi(rror, rj, op, Sup, of fityai, 

greatest. 
fi€iC(op, OP, 222 E., eomp. of 

fieyas, 
fiiXas, aipa, op, 156 C, black, 

dark, gloomy. (Melan-cho- 

fiiXi, cror, ro, Li. mel, honey. 

fAtXiaaa, ri, a bee. (Melissa.) 

/xcXXfio, fji€\\rj(r<a, 422, 12, I am 
on the point, hesitate; in- 
tend, purpose. 

/icXo), fifXriaat, 422, 11, 1 am a 
care; mostly impers., ficXci, 
etc., there is a care, tip6£, 
576. 

fiffiprjfjtat, see fUfxp^a-Kta. 

fjL€fA<f>ofjuii, yj^ofiai, I blame, up- 
braid. (Momus.) 

ptp, 862 a, used chiefly as the 
herald of hi ; sense often best 
given hy the tone ofanHeipa- 
tion. 
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fifihTot, 864, certainly ; yet, 
howfever. 

/icVcJ, fl€vS>f fA€fltVrjK<l, 422, 13, 

L. maneOf I re-main^ await. 
fiipos^ €Ofy TO, a part, share. Of. 

fioipa. 

fi€(ros, fj, ov, 221 c, L. medittSf 

middle, between. (Meto-po- 

tamia.) 
fura, 643-45, in the midst, be- 
tween, after ; by means of. 

(ifdto-phor.) 
ficra-/3aXX<», I change, used 

trans, and intra?is. 
litT(tryiyva(TK», I change my 

mind, repeal, repent, lit, 

ascertain after or too late. 
fi€ra-dida>fu, I give a share o^ 

Tipos, 574. 
yLgra-\c^i^vto, I get a share o^ 

nuos, 574. 
fitT'€Xi», I partake of, have a 

share in, tipos, 574. 
/AcVpcor, a, ov, moderate, tem- 
perate, reasonable. 
fiirpov, TO, a measure, rule, 

standard. (Meter,) 
fifj, 832, = L. ne, not. 
Iivibtls (((p), firfbtfiia, not even 

one, no one ; adv,, 552, not 

at all. 
fjLTiBi, but not, and not; not 

even. Of. negtie ; also 858. 
firjKtTi, no longer, no farther. 
fifjnoT€, lest ever. 
firfv, 864, yea, troly. 
firiv, fiTjv6£, 6, li. m,ensis, month. 

(Moon,) 
firjvva, (TO), I disclose ; inform. 
firjTTfp, p6s, V, li. mater, m>other. 

(MetrO'po^&,) 
fitfxapvj, ^, Jm machina, a con- 

mvance, instrument, 
fttri, see fit, 
$iiyvvp.t, fiii<o, 442, 7, Ij. misceo, 

mix, mingle, 
fiiKpos, (i, OP, 223,3, small, short. 

little. (3fkT0-scope.) 



fitfAfOftat, ^(roftai, I imitate, mim^ 
ic; cl 415. 

luprftrit, cwfy 17, imitation, miini- 
cry. 

fiifiprfaKa, fiv^a-fo, 444, 6, 1 re- 
mind; mid,, I TQ-m^riber, 
TiPQs, 576 ; cf. 712. L. me- 

' mini, 

fua^o, Tfaat, I hate. (MiS'SJl' 

thropy.) 
fiiaBus, 6, reward, pay. 
fiiadoa, I let out, lease ; mid,, 

hire, retain at a price. 
fipritifj, 17, memary,Te-memirafi(ie. 

(Mnemonics,) 
fiotpa, 17, 130 Exc. 3, a portion, 

lot, fate. (L. mortus,) 
p.o\fip, see ^Xoio-Km, 445, 2. 
fjLoXis, hardly, with difficulty. 
popot, ff, OP, sdone, single ; add,, 

552, only. (Mono-tonj.) 
pop(f>7), Tf, \i. format, form, shape, 

figure. 
p.ovaa, Tj, L. Musa, muse, (Mu- 
sic,) 
pvOos, 6, a tale, myth. 
fivB-aBrfs, €s, fabulous. Of. €i- 

dor. 
pvpids, ados, 17, tlie number 

10,000, a myriad, 
p,vptot, (u, a, 257, ten thousand. 

Cf. pvpios, a, OP, with collective 

nouns. 



N 



pai, 545, adv, of strong afflrma- 
tion, L. nae, yea, verily. 

pQvs, vcGOff, rj, L. navis, a ship, 
man-of-war. 

uavTTfs, 6, 459, L. nauta, a sea- 
man, sailor. 

pavTiKos, T}, OP, naval ; t6 povti' 
Kop, the navy, fleet. 

ptapias, 6 (pfos), a youth, young 
man. (i\/<K?-phyte.) 

P€Kp6s, d, 6v, dead; 6 p€Kp6s, a 
dead body. (7VJ?cro-mancer.) 
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P€KTapf apofyTo, neetar,th.e drink 

of gods. {Nectarine.) 
ytfiMf w/iu, 422, 14, I assign, 

distribute ; pastiure. (Neme- 

iis.) Cf. vofxos, 
p«os, 17, oy, li. novus, new. 
ycdri/r, ijtos, 17, 464 a, youth, 

freshness, rashness. (Navp- 

tas.) 
v€vo», (TO), Jj.nuOf I n^<Z, promise. 
v€<l>«\tjy ^, li. nebula^ a cloud. 
yea», vtvaovftat, 426, 2, L. 7U7, I 

swim, 
i^o-or, 7, island. (Pelopon- 

wxatt), ria-cof I conquer, prevail, 
win. 

^iicrj, fi, victory, conquest. (JVi- 
cAo-las.) 

poftfvff cdor, 6, herdsman, dis- 
tributer. (iVbmac?.) 

yofti^o), io-fi> or 1^, I hold, <7r 
practise, as usage; think, 
consider. 

vofios, 6, usage, privilege, law. 
(Aatro-namy.) Cf. v€fia. 

voaos, ri, sickness, disease, af- 
fliction. 

poa-'CidrjSf cc, diseased, unwhole- 
some. Cf. ccdof. 

voos or vovs, 6, mind, purpose, 
resolve. 

vvfx(l>rj^ rfj L. nympha, nymph, 
bride. 

vvify L. nunc, now ; as attrib., 
492 t, modem, recent. 

vv^j wfCTOff, 4, L. n(7a;, night; 
by night, 591. 

y£c, see eycb, We twO, US tWO. 

(L. nos.) 



(€uos, 6, guest, stranger, mer- 
cenary. (Eu-xine.) 

(vKovy TO, wood, timber. 

(vvOTavVf'Li,eum,-mth.. {Sym- 
pathy.) 



6y 17, TO, the. 

6 fi€i^ 6 b(, the one the 

other, 525 a. 
iyhoosy Tff ov, eighth, (Oct- 
^ agon.) 
ode, iydc, Tode, = Xi. hie, this 

by me. 
6do9, ^, way, path, journey. 

(ileth-od, "E^-odus.) 
odovff ovTosj 6, 156 c, Ij. denSy 

tooth. QlisjB\rodon.) 
*OBv(r<r€ia, ^, the story of Ulys- 

seSf the Odyssey. 
^Obva-a-fvs, €«£, 6, Ulysses. Cf. 

fWw. PA»7., App. 2, i. 
o^fv (or), 250, whence = L. 

unde. 
ol (of), 250, whither = L. 

quo. 
oida, 409, 6, 1 know, 712. (L. 

fddeo ; wit, wot.) 
otKabf (aiKos), homeward, home. 
oiKtaty ri<T<o, I inhabit, possess ; 

intr., live, dweU. (Par-ochial, 

di'Oeese.) 
olKia, rj, house, dwelling, house- 
, told.^ 
otKi^o, iVo or icD, I colonize, 

found, settle. 
oLKoOtp, from home. 
oiKoi, 205, 95 b, at home. 
oiKosy 6, house, family. (L. vi- 

cus, Nor-wicA). 
olicT€LptOy -T€pa>^ I pity, 
oiicrof, o, pily, compassion, 
oi/uzt, I suppose, think, sus- 
pect. 
oivoff 6, L. vinum, wine, 
oiofiaif see olfiaif 422, 15. 
otor, a, ovy 814, = L. qualis, of 

such a hind as. 
oixopaif otYrja'Ofxat, oixoKOf I am 

gone. Cf. tjk€o. 
oKTca, L. oetOj eight, 
oXiyop, 77, Of, 223, 4, little, few, 

small. {Olig-axohj.) 
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oKkfiVfii, oKSt, aXfaa, 442, S, I 
defirhroy, lose ; mid,, perish, 
die; oXfi^c«ca,417, am mined. 
(Apdlyon,) 

okos, f), OP, entire, whole. (L. 
M^^lns, fo^-idus; CBih-olic, 

oXttf, enidielj, whoUj, in short. 
SfiiXfo, riata, I associate with, 

enconnter, am engaged in, 

Tiw, 602. (Homily.) 
SfAWfu, ofMovixcu, 442, 9, 1 swear, 

affirm with an oath. 
ofioio£y a, ov, also or, ov, Li. simp- 

lis, like, nmHaer, {Homoeo- 

pathy.) 
oftoXoyco), Tfcca, I hold the same 

language, agree ; W rwi, 547 

c, 602. (Homologous,) 
ofxov, 602 b, together, together 

with. Cf. ajia, 
ofim, nevertheless ; in orig, hut 

rarer sense ^ alike, o/xcor, 112. 

Of. 864. 
I&vap, 201 b ; in a dream, 552. 
2yf idoff, €0£, TO, reproach, a re- 
proach. 
ovivrifit, 6vr)(rto, 403, 6, 1 benefit, 

help ; mid,, receive help. 
ovofia, arov, ro, L. nom^n, name, 

(Bjn-onym, onomato-poeiBk,) 
6vofid(», dam, I name, speak of. 

(An-onymous.) 
Hvos^ 6, 4, an ass. 
liw(, vxos, 6, nail ; plur,, talons. 

(Onyx, L. unguis,) 
6$vs, €Mi, V, sharp, vehement. 

(Oxygen, -psuc-ootysm.) 
mrkiTfjs, 6, a hoplite, heavy- 
armed soldier. 
on-Xov, TO, tool, weapon ; plur,, 

arms, camp. (Pan-oply.) 
6n6d€P, whencesoever ; in ind, 

ques,, whence. 
oTTot, whithersoever; in ind, 

ques., whither. 
oTTorr, whenever ; in ind, ques,, 

when. 



oYTOTcpoff, a, ov, whichever of the 

two. 
oYTov, wheresoever; in ind, 

ques,, where, 
ofl-cof, however; in ind, ques,, 

how. Cf. 876, 3. 

opao), d^oftai, €itoP, 450, 4, I 

see, look at, take heed. 

(Pan-orama, be-war^.) 
opyavov, to, an instroment, tool. 

(Organ.) 
opyfi, rf^ feeling, passion, wrath. 

(Orgies,) 
opaos, T}, oP, upright, straight. 

(Orthodox,) 
opOoia, a>o^a>, I set straight, set 

up, restore. 
opiC^, tVtt or cfib, I divide or % 

separate, define, bound. 

(Horiton,) 
opKos, 6, an oath. (Eji-ordse,) 
oppis, lOos, 6, ff, a bird. 
Spot, 6, a boundary, limit, 

measure. (L. sors,) 
opos, €os, TO, mountain. ( Oread,) 
opvtrao), v^o), 6p^pv\a, 428, 4, I 

dig, dig up or tmrough. 
Off} i), o, who, which, what, that. 
Of, r\, ov, 238 B., L. suus, his, 

hers, 
oo-ior, a, ov, hallowed, holy, 
ocof , 17, ov, L. quot, quantus ; as 

great as, a« many as; ocrov 

ov, all but. 
5«rfp = 5r, 850, 3. Of. 5 a«. 
wrriov, oirrovv, ro, L. OS, a 

bone. 
osTis, ijTis, oTi, one who, who- 
ever. Of. 5 a*, 113 R. fin. 
or€, when, while, at the time 

when, 877. 
oTi (osTis) 868, = L. quod, that, 

because. 
oif, ovK, ot'x, 80 a, 103, not 
o5 (os), of him, etc,, 668 ; where, 

590. 
ovda/xot), nowhere ; olbapm, in 

no way. 
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otfd€, 858, and not, not even, = 
L. ne qtddem. 

ovdc/ff, ovBefiioy ovbiu, cf. 255, 121 

R, no one ; cf. 848 a. 
ovbifriyr€ or ovjroT«, never, 
ovic, 8e€ ov. 
ovKcVt, no longer. 
ovKovv, 866 a, not therefore — 

enp, in gues. 
ovi^f 866, therefore, then. 
oZjroTt = ovdcVoTc. 
oiAirtf, not yet. 
ovpapoSi 6, neaven. 
oisy ^^Tot, ro, 202, 13 ; 160 c, 

ear^ L. auris. 



oih-f- 



-o{h-€f 859, neither- 



nor. 
ovros, avTTj, tovtOj this, that by 

you, = ii. iste. 
ovrcDff or ovrco, 80, thus, SO. 

o0€iXa), w(f>tLkri(ra (ca^Xop, 721 
b), 432, 12, 1 owe, am bonnd, 
ought. 

d(l>Bakii6s, 6, the eye. {Ophthal- 
mia,) 

2^(r, ctof) 6, a serpent, snake. 
(Ophidian,) 

d(f)\i(TKdv<o, 00X^(70), 2i>(l>Kop, 436, 
11, 1 incur. 

o<jipvi^ wof, ^, the hrow. 

S^Xoff, 6, a throng, crowd, 
mob. 

2^(ff, (cof, ^, sight, appearance ; 
view. {Optical, CjcX-ops.) 



n 



irdyoi o, a firm-set rock, peak, 

hill. {AiQO'pagus,) ^Of. ira^- 

yuvfii, 
Tradop, coy, to, experience, /jaw- 

«i(>7i, suffering. {Pathos,) Cf. 

7racr;(a). 

naibcla, f}, 460 c, the rearing of 
a child, education. (Cyclo- 
paedia.) 



TTOidrvfi), cv<rci>, I rear, instruct, 

educate, 
n-aidta, 17, child's play, sport. 
nai^cut nai^ofiat, 431, 4> I sport, 

play, 
jraiff Tratdoy, 6, ^, 160 C, child, 

boy, girL 
n-dXai, of old, long ago. 
waXaios, a, ov, 221 b, ancient, of 

olden time. (Pa2a«-ontolo- 

gy-) 

YToXiv, back, backward, again. 
(RjMw-psest.) 

Trav'Brjfiei, in a body, "en 
masse." Cf. dtjiios, 

irauraxfj, every way, every- 
where. Cf. 608. 

irapTaxov^ everywhere. Cf. 590 
a«. 

navro\i^€v^ from all sides. 

Trayrcwp, by all means, wholly. 

itaw, exceedingly, altogether, 
quite. 

itapd^ 646-48, beside. {ParaU 
Id,) 

Trapa'^aipta, I step beside or be- 
yond, transgress. 

n-a/Kx-^uXXo), I cast beside or 
side by side; compare. {Bir- 
able,) 

Trapd-bo^os, ov, 648 e, beyond 
reckoning, surprising. (Par- 
adox,) 

Trapa-KoXf 0), I call for ; call to, 
cheer on, encourage. {Bira- 
elete,) 

Trapa-TrXeo), I coast alongside or 
near. 

irap'€ifii, I am beside, am pres- 
ent. 

irap-epxofiaty I pass beside or 

nap'€x<o^ I hold beside, have at 
hand; furnish, afford, ren- 
der. 

napdevos, rj, virgin, maid. {Par- 
thenon — temple of the vir- 

giii-) 
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Ilapcr, ibos, Of Paris^ son of 

Priam. 
vasy wcura^ nav, 161, all, eveiy, 

whole, 537. (iton-oply.) 

ndax^af vrriVo/iac, tnaBov, iriirov- 
Ooy 447, 13, li. potior, I suf- 
fer, = pass, for iroUfo, 

7rar€a>, 170-0), I tread, trample 
on. {Pen-patetiCy path.) 

iroT^Py rpoSf if Xj. pater, Jather. 
(Bitri-SLrch, patr-onjmio.) 

narpis^ idos, 7, fatherland, coun- 
try. (FtUriot.) 

nava, <r«>, 421, 19, 1 stop, make 
cease ; mid., cease, pattse. 

TTayvs, €ia, v, stout, fat. {I\u:hy- 
dermatous.) 

ir€i$<a, (TO), 295 (n€7roi6a, 417, I 
trust), I persuade, prevail 
on; mid., yield, obey, be- 
lieve, Tivi, 595 b. (Faith.) 

ndaouai, see ndfrxto, 

Trr/xTTo), ^'c0, n€7rofi(Pa, 424, 17, I 
send. 

ncfiTTTos, Tf, Qv. fifth / h^% fifthly. 

TTcVi/r, i^ror, 6, 218, 220, a poor 
man. 

TTci/ia, r\, poverty, penury, 

vfpTaKis, five times. 

irtPTf, L. quinque,five. {PentOr- 
meter.) 

nevrfiKovra, fifty. 

irtvTrjKOfrTos, t}, 6v, fiftieth. (Pen- 
tecost.) 

ir€pi, 649-51, around. (Period, 
^wri-phrasis.) Of. 313*. 

n-e/jt-)3ciXXa>, I cast around, sur- 
round, invest. 

TTipi-yiyvofjLcu, I am around, en- 
compass ; overcome, sur- 
vive; of things, accrue. 

rrfpi'irareo), I walk aroimd or 
about. (Psripatetie.) 

n€piiroi(to, I keep safe, save 
up ; mid., compass, win. 

Utpaiis, 6, 135S a Persian. 

nia-aat, '^o), 429, 1, L. COquo^ I 
cook, digest. (Dj&peptic,) 

8 



TTtTOfiai, irn)(Topxu, 424, 19, 1 fly, 

speed. ( L. penna, feather, ) 
irirpa, 17, rock, a crag. (Peter, 

petri-fy.) 
mjyrj, ^, a spring ; source, ori- 

^gin. 
ir^ywfii, tirayrjv, 442, 12 (Trt jti;- 

ya, 417, am fixed), I fix; 

pass., become stiff, freeze. 

(L. pango, peg.) 
irrjxvi; ewr, 6, the fore-arm = a 

cubit. 
irifinXrjfjLi, n-Xi^o-o), 403, 7, L. 

-pleo, I fill, Tiuot, 575. Of. 

n\fiprf£, 
mvto, nlofiai, v^irmKa, 435, 4, I 

drink. Of. 574 e ; 416, 7. 

niirTM, n€<rovpm, ntirTwKa, 449, 

4, 1 fall ; fall down or upon. 
(Sjia-ptom.) . 

iriartva, aa, I trust, believe, 
Tivi, 595 b. Of. TTiiBu). 

iriaris, ccor, i), 460 a, faith, be- 
lief, trust. 

irXavao), ^a-o), I lead astray; 
mid., wander. (Planet.) 

liKdaacd (-rroi), TrXdcro), 430, 6, 

I mold, form. (Plastic, plas- 

ter.) 
nXarvs, tla, v, fiat, broad, Li. 

planus. (Plate, plati-txide.) 
nXaroy, o»vof , 6, Piato. 
irXciW, ov, or n-Xcot/, more; 

jrXf /oTOff, 17, ov, most. (Pleon- 

asm.) 01 iroXvi, 223, 5. 
frXcVo), |a), 424, 20, I twine, 

weave, L. plicc. 
irkiov, see n\€i(i>v. 
n-Xeo), n\(V(TOfxai, 426, 3, I sail, 

fioat. (Li.fiuo.) 
nXriyfi, 17, a blow. (L. plaga, 

plague.) Of. ttXiJo-o-o). 
n-Xr;dor, cof, to, a multitude, 

mass. (L. pUbs, pleth- 
ora.) 

nXriprjf, €s, full, rivof, 584 b ; 

foU, complete. (L. plenus, 
plenty.) 
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nXrjpoQif a><ra>, I make full, filly 

satisfy. Of. irifiTrXrfni, 
irX^a'am (••TT6i>)f fa>, 428, 5, I 

strike, smite, wound. (L. 

plangOf apo-p2«B^.) 
irXovo-cor, a, ov, rich, wealthy. 
frXovror, 4> wealth, riches. Cf. 

nXovrcoi/, Pluto, 
nvevfia, arosy to, breath, spirit ; 

wind. (Pneumatics,) 

nvea, nycvaofiai, 426, 4, I 

breathe, blow. 

noOfv, whence ? 105 b. 

woi, whither ? 105 b. 

froico), ^o-o), I make, do ; mid,, 
cf. 690, esteem. 

rroiriixa, aros, roy anything made, 
deed ; poem, 

woirjfriSy cwr, fj, 454, B. a, a 
making; ^cUoHy poeti^y, poe- 
sy, ^ 

noirjTrfSy 6, 459 a, a maker, poet, 

TToifjiriVy evos, 6, herdsman, shep- 
herd. Cf. L. pasco, 

voivTiy 17, L. poena, requital, 
punishment. (Piiin,) 

TToioff, a. 01', L. qualis, of what 
kind. Of. 105 b. 

iroXtfitofy a, ov, also or, ov, be- 
longing to war, hostile, po- 
lemic, 

TToXf/MOf, o, war, fight. 

TToktSy €0)9, T}y state, city-state. 

TToXiTf la, ffy citizenship ; polityy 
administration. 

TToAiri^f, 6, 459 a, citizen. 

flToXXdicif, often. 

iroWaxovy in many places. 

iroX vr, 7roXXi7, ttoXu, 223, 5, much; 
phir., many ; irokv, or t6 tto- 
Xi5, 552 a, much, for the most 
part. (L. plus,) 

no\v-7rpdyiia>Vy ov, busy in many 
things, bustling, meddle- 
some. 

TTOfxnrj, fi, 457 c, a sending; 
escort, procession. (L. pom- 
pa, pompous.) 



TTovrjpo^y a, ov, 471, causingpain, 
troublesome, wicked. 

novosy 6, toil, task, work. 

IIo(T€ibS>yy mvosy 6, 172 b, 175 c, 
Poseidon = L. Neptune. 

froo-or, 17, ov, L. quantus, quot, 
how great, how many ? Cf . 
105 b. 

noTOfioty 6, river, stream. (Hip- 
'pO'potamus,) Cf. st. no of 
triva, 

jroTf, when? Cf. 105 b. 

7r6T€pov = L. utrum, whether? 
CI 831. Often only the sign 
of a question, 

irmposy a, ov, = L. uter, which 
of two, whether? 

jTOTov, TO, diink, a drink. (L. 
potum, potion.) Cf. viva, 

TTov, where ? Cf. 105 b. 

irovf , nodofy «5, 170, L. pes, foot, 
(AnH-podes.) 

npayfxa, aros, to, something 
done, fact, afiair. {Prag- 
matic.) 

TTpa^is^ fcoT, rj, a doing ; prac- 
tice, action. 

irpaaa-m (-tto), 41), $at, 428, 6, 1 
practise, do ; lit, I pass 
through ; hence, finish, 
achieve. 

irpta^vs, €m, 6, 186 ; 202, 15, an 
old man ; pi,, ambassadors, 
chiefs. The sing, is usually 
found in adj, sense, 

7rp€(rfivT€por, a, ov, elder. (^Pres- 
byter, priest.) Go7np.fr.np€a' 
Pvs. 

nplv (fr. TTpoiov ?), 878, sooner, 
before. (L. prior.) 

np6, 625, L. pro, before. (Pro- 
gnostic.) 

npo-fiaiv<a, I step forward, ad- 
vance ; causal infut. and 1st 
aoT,, 416, 2. 

rrpo^oTov, to. Cattle, esp. sheep. 

npo-bidoipi, L. prodo, I give 
forth, betrav. 
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trpo-ix^^ 1 ^^^^ before or in 
preference to; intr.y 684 a, 
am before, surpass, twos rci^i, 
581,609. 

ffpo-X«yfi), I foretell, proclaim, 
profess. 

ir/idf, 652-54, lit, in front of. 

Of. TT/JO. 

rrpos^ayop€va>^ I address, call. 
Cf. 450, 8 a. 

rrpo9-/3aXXa), I throw to or upon, 
attack, ripi, 605. 

npos-riKta^ I have come to, am 
at band, belong to ; impers,, 
it belongs to ; befits. 

irpos'TiBrffjLi^ I put to, add, be- 
stow, consign to. 

TTporepos, a, ov, 224, = L. prior, 

former, earlier ; 552, former- 
7rpo(l>TjTTjs^ 6, prophet, interpre- 
ter — esp. of will of the gods. 
irpwTop, i;, ov, 224, foremost, 
first; 552, at first. {Broto- 

9rrai<<>, (ra>, cTrraKr/im, eirraiaaTjv / 

tn<ra»«., I stumble, misstep ; 

tran«., I make stumble, 
irr^o-o-o), fo), 428, 7, t»<ra7i«., 

I crouch, cower; trans., I 

scare, alarm. 
nvvdavofiaij ntvo'op.m^ (irv66p.r}v, 

437, 7, 1 inquire, learn ; hear 

of, Ttvoff, 576. 
vvpy nvposy TO, 161, 199, yire, 

flame. ( L. uro, buatum ; 

pyrotechnic.) 
WW, 105 b, hitherto, yet. 
fTcaXco), ijo-o), I sell. (Mono- 

poly.) 
tr«f , how ? Cf. 105 b. 



pdfibos, 17, a stick, wand. (Rf^p-) 
padiofy a, oif, also or, 01/, 223, 7, 
easy; complaisant. 



/>^fi>v, ov ; patrrof^ 17, oy. Comp, 

arid super, ofp^iios. 
pa^a>dia, 17, recital of Epic 

poetry, rhapsody. 
/ja^^ddf, 6, minstrel, rhapso- 

dist. 

p<a>, pvq<rofxai^ tppvvjVy 426, 5, L. 

ru<7, I flow, stream, trans, 
and intrans. (Dia-rM(sa.) 
prjywp.if tppdyrfVj 442, 14 {tppoi- 

yu, 417, I nave burst forth), 
I It^reaJc, shatter. {Wrecks 
cata-roc^, Ij.frango.) 

pfjp^y arosy TO, a word, phrase, 
expression. 

prjrap, oposj 6, 459 a, an orator, 
pleader ; rhetorician, L. rhe- 
tor. 

piirrw, ^i>a>, 43, 293, I hurl, 
cast, cast out, utter. 

/SiV, tvos^ 17, the nose ; plur., nos- 
trils. {Bhino-Q&ro^.) 

p68ov, TO, a rose. (Mhodo-den- 
dron.) 

pwvwp.1^ pc^trtm^ 441, 2 (cp^cofuit, 

am strong, 712), I strength- 
en, confinn. (L. Bobur.) 



aaKiriy^^ lyyos^ ^, a trumpet, 

tmmpet-caU. 
a-dpif Kor, ^, flesh; pi, body, 

muscles. {Sarw-ph&gas.) 
a-acjyrji^ cr, clear, certain. (L. 

sapio.) 
a-^€pwpi, a-^eaa^ 440, 3 . {eafirjv^ 

ea-^rjKa, 416, went out, am 
extinguished ), I quench, 
extinguish, quell. {Asbes- 
tos.) 

a€avTov or (raxfTov, reflex, of 2d 
pers.f 235, of thyself. 

ai^ca, ifrci) — COm. cf/So/iAcri, etc. — 
I worship, reverence ; am 
religious. (Sebasto-^l.) 

a-fla, <r(o, 421, 17, I shake, 
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brandish; annoy. (L. sis- 

trum,) 
atXrfinjy ^i the moon. 
<TflljLaLv»j avtt>f I signal, signify. 
aTjfieiovj to, a sign, trace, signal, 

ensign. 

arjfiepov^ to-daj. 

aSfvosy €or, rd, streng^, might, 
prowess. (CaHi'Sthenics.) 

aiyda^ rjaofuu, 379, 1 am silent, 
keep silence. 

acyi), ^, silence. 

alros, 6, 200, com, grain, food. 
(Paxarsite,) 

aKinrofMi, etc., 427, 16. 

o-ic<^i£, €a>r, |7, an examining, 

consideration. (Skeptic.) 
aKijvrj, fi, tent, stage; plur.y 

camp. (L. gcena, scene,) 
aKifTrrpop^ rd, 462, something to 

lean on, staff, scepter, 
cnc^nTo), ^o), 427« 17, trans,, I 

prop; Itence, let fall upon, 

press npon, hurl* 
iTKid, 7, shadow, shade, (L. sci- 

urns = shadow-tail, squirrel.) 
(TKoniat^ cf. (TKfTrro^ai, trKt'^oyLaiy 

427, 16, 1 look at, contem- 
plate, consider. 

o-jco9rdr, d, ^, 457 c, a watchman, 
guardian; aim, mark. (Scope, 
MQ'Scope.) 

aKOTos, 6, 197, darkness, gloom. 

crKa>irro>, ^o/iai, 427, 18, 1 mock, 
jeer, scoff at ; jest. 

2Kv6r)s, d, 135, a Scythian. 

crdf, 17, di', L. ^t^t^tf, ^^^, thine. 
Cf. Doric T€df. 

o-o<^/a, >7, cleverness, skill, wis- 
dom. Q^hJlO'Sophy.) 

{ro<l)i(rTf)s, Of 459 a, one who is 
clever, wise ; a sophist. 

<ro<l>6sy rf, dv, clever, cnnning ; 
wise. (Sage, Fr. savant.) 

SffapTtan/ff, 6, 467 b, a Spar- 
tan, 

(rn-cipoD, €p&, 432, 16, I sow, 
scatter like seed, dissemi- 



nate. (L. spargo ; sparse, 

sporadic.) 
(TfTcpfuz, aro£, to, seed, sperm. 
tnr€vdti>, croif iafrfva-fuu, 1 urge 

on, press on, tran>s, and ia- 

trans, ; stride affcer. 
(rnovdrj, rj, earnestness, zeal, 

haste. (Stvdy.) 
airovbdios, a, ov, serious — of 

pers. and things; zealous, 

earnest, 
ordo'ir, «a>ff, $, a standing, sta- 
tus; faction, sedition. (Apo- 

stasy.) 
(TTiWoa, <TT€KSi>, ta-TakrjVi 290, I 

get ready, fit out, despateh; 

mid., get ready, set out. 

(Apo-«t/^, epi-stle,) 
iTTffjfu), ijcro), 447, 7, 1 deprive, 

bereave, rob, Tiud nvos, 580. 
aT€<f>avoi, d, . a crown, wreath. 

(Stephen,) 
(rT€(l>av6<a^ ctxroa, I crown, en- 

wreath ; mid., get a crown. 
arod, ff^ 125 c, Exc, a porch. 

(Stoic) 
oToX^, 17, 467 a, L. stola, equip- 
ment, attire. (Stole,) Cf. 

OTtWd), 

a-Tofia, aros, r.>, the mouth ; an 
outlet <>r entrance. (Chryso- 
stom.) 

aropfvwui, i(T<o, 440,4, 1 spread, 
spread out, strevo, L. sterno. 
Cf. (TTparoi. 

(TTpartla, fi, 460 c, armament, 
campaign, expedition. 

a-Tparevui, €vaa>, I make an ex- 
pedition, take the field, 
march. 

(TTparriyos^ 6, 457 c, leader of an 
army, general. (Strategic.) 

oTpaTiGDTfii, 6, a soldier. 

(TTpaTos, 6, an encamped army 
—in the field, an army. 

(rrpiKJxa, ^a>, €(TTpo<ha, 424, 23, 

I twist, turn, wneel, — often 
intrans. 
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a'Tpo(f>fif % 457 0, a turning, 

twisting. {C&torstrophe,) 
arpavwixi, oT/M>(ro>| etc., sa/me 

as OTOptPPVfAl. 

a-vt thou, L. tu, 

crvy-ycv^r, cV, congenital^ Sk-kin^ 
related; j^/t^r., relations, X^tn. 

fTvy-yiyv^vKta, I come to an un- 
derstanding with, excuse, 
forgive. 

o-v/x-/3atVa>, I meet, agree with ; 
impers,, it happens. 

avfX'<f}fpc9^ I contribute, am of 
service ; impers,, it profits, 
is expedient. 

<rvp or ^vv, 628, L. cum, with. 
(-S^ym-pathy.) 

avvtiiu, I am with, live with. 

<rvv'i<mjfj,tf I set together, bring 
together, nnite ; mid. and in- 
trans., hold together, consist. 
{System.) 

avv'otda, I am conscious. 

a^Mipa^ 17, 130 Exc. 3, a ball, 
sphere. 

(r(^cpo-c(d^r, ey, sphericalf 
rounded. Of. ridor. 

(r(^tSXXa>, aX», 432, 18, L. /alio, 
I trip up, overthrow, foil. 
{FaU,fell.) 

a^is^ they. Of. 668. 

(ri^fxcpoi^ a, oi^, their. Gl 238 K. 

(TxcdoP) holding on to; hence, 
close to, nigh; almost, near- 
ly. Of. c;(a>. 

o-^^/Lia, oTOi, TO (€X«), figure, 
form; scheme. 

trxoXiJ, 17, leisure ; work of lei- 
sure, place of leisure-work, 
L. schola, school ; a-xokfj, 608, 
leisurely, slowly, scarcely. 

cr<i)(m, aoxrao, 431, 5, I save, 

preserve, observe. (So-crar 
tes, L. «<?*-pes.) 

aStfia, €tTO£, TO, the body, car- 
cass. 

tnarfip, rjpos^ 6, 172 b, 459 a, 
savior, deliverer, guardian. 



amrrfpia, ^, safety, deliverance, 
salvation. 

a'aKf>pav^ op, 221 d, BOund- 
minded, sensible, temper- 
ate. Of. 0*0)^0), <f>p^v. 



ToXas^ rakaivoy rakav^ 156 C, suf- 
fering, wretched. (L. tuli, 
tolero.) 

ra/mmr, 6 (jiyLVta), one who CUts 

up and dislaibutes, a dis- 
penser, steward. 

raftr, ca>r, ^, arrangement, 
rank, tabetics. (Byn-tax.) 01 
rdaaa. 

rapdafra (-rra>, 41), f a>, 428, 8, 1 

stir, stir up, disturb. 
Ta(raa> (-rro)), f «, 428, 9, 1 ar- 
range, appoint, charge ; 
mid., draw up. 
raipos, 6, L. taurus a biUL 
raiira^ Jrom o^ror, avn;, rovro, 
239 ; these things, 679. 

rairrop, = to avro, 68 R. C, 

234* ; the same. (7 auto- 
Ta^r, 6, burial, tomb. (Epi- 

to^A.) Of. Bdirra. 
Taxf<os, adv. ofraxvs, quickly. 
rdxos^ €0f, Td, speed. {Tachy- 

graphy.) 
Ta;^i'/f, eta, v, 222, quick, swift. 
Tf, L. que, and; tc — —-re, tc 
-icai, both ^and ; tc icat 



= atque, 855. 
retVoo, TCW, T€Ta<ca, 433, 5, L. 

^^^, I stretch, etn-tend. 

(Tension, thin.) 
rux^s,, €0f, t6^ a wall — 0/*^ ^<>tt«« 

or fort. 
TtKpripiop, TO, proot sure sign ; 

oj^. to (nip€iOP. 
reKvop, t6, ih&t which is bom ; 

bairn, child. Of. tIkto). 
TcXcvT^, ^, a finish, end. 
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rtktio^ rcXc<r<0, 288, I finish, 

complete. Fr. st. rtXts. 
nXosy €os, TO, a completed 

tbdng, completion; 552, at 

last, 
rc/ifo), T€/Li«, 435, 9, I cut. 

(A'iom, Epi-to/»6.) 
Ttfma, -^ci), irafynrqvy 424, 24, 1 

delight, give pleasure to. 

(Terpsi-QhoTQ,) 
T€a-aap«s, a, four, L. quattuor, 

(Li, tessera, tessellated.) 
Ttaa-apaKovra^ forty, Jj. qaadror 

ginta, 
rtrapTOi, rj, ov, fourth, (L. 

quartus^ tetrareh,) 
TfTpaKit, four times. 
T€a>s, meanwhile, so long as. 
Tfxy^t hi ^'^* (TechnicaL) 
ri (ris), 552, why ; rt, in some 

respect. 

riOlJflly di)(T<ii, TiBciKCL, 403, 2, I 

put, ordain. (Deem, thesis, 
theme,) 

TIKTW, Tcfca, T€TOKa, 449, 5, I 

beget, bring forth, pro- 
duce. 

ri/xaa>, ^(ro), I honor, value, re- 
spect. 

ri/x^, Tf, honor, esteem, value. 

TifjLios, a, ov, honored, esteemed, 
precious. 

rip<a, TL<Ta>^ Wtmca, 435, 5, 1 pay 
a price, expiate; mid,, get 
redress, punish, nvd, 544: a. 

Tip, Tt, L. quis, who, what f 

TiTpoaaK<o, rpoKTa, 445, 6, I 

wound, hurt, damage. 
YKriiiatp, ov, synonymous with 
rdXar. 

€T\rjv, 408, 6, 1 endured, dared, 
held out. (L. (t)latus.) . 

rot, in truth, verily, 852, 11. 

Toi'pw, therefore, further, 867. 

rotor, cf. Toioa-Be and toiovtos, 
241, 247, = L. talis ; such 
in kind, nature, or quality, 

rdfos, 6, a straining or pitch- 



ing — esp, of the voice; tone. 
{Tune, tonic,) Cf. rciV<u. 

To^ov, t6^ bow ; plur., bow and 
arrows. (Jji-toxicate,) 

TOTTos, 6, place, spot. (Topo- 
graphy.) 

TOtrovTOf^ ToaavTij, roaovro = Lt. 
tantus, tot ; so many, so 
great. Cf. 241. 

t6t€, then; a« attrib., of that 
time, former. 

Tpdyos^ 6, a goat. (Trcbg-edj,) 

Tpa-«pefa, 17, a table, meaL (Tra- 
pezium.) Cf. rtrpa-, wcfa. 

Tptis, Tpia, L. tree, three, 

rptnca, i/ro), CTpanov, rirpof^a, 
424, 25, I turn — trans, and 
intrans, ; mid,, cf. 689 a, put 
to flight, ijjirtrepid,) 

rpi<f><o, Opf-^rca, 424, 26, I nour- 
ish, cherish, maintain. 

Tp€^(o, bpap.ovpLai, 450, 5, 1 run, 
hasten. (Trochaic,) 

rpidKovra, L. triginta, thirty, 

Tplf^in, ^o). 424, 27, 1 rub, grind 
down, wear out. ( Trite, dia- 
tribe.) 

Tpiriprjt, €s, 179, triply fur- 
nished ; as a suhst,, the 
three-t3anked (ship), o^ tri- 
reme, 

rpit^ thrice ; rplros, rj, op, third. 

Tponaiop, TO (neut, of an adj,), a 
trophy, L. tropaeum, a tok- 
en of the rout (rponri) of the 
enemy. Cf. rptirat, 

rpoiros, 6, a turn, manner, way. 
(Tropics, trope,) 

Tpo<f>fi, 17, 457 c, nourishment, 
maintenance. ( A-trophy, ) 

Cf. Tp€<f)Oi>, 

TpcoiKos, rj, 6p^ Trojan. 

rvyxdpa, T€v(ofiai, tTVXov, 437, 
8, 1 hit, Tipos — if the object 
is lifeless, 574 ; meet, gain, 
Tipot, 574 c; intrans,, hap- 
pen — tised both as pred, and 
copula. 
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Tvfipos, 6, a torribt L. tumulus, 

Tviros, Of a blow, indentation, 
impression, outline, type, 

Twrro), ^a>, 427, 19, I beat, 
strike, smite, knock. 

Tvpavvos, 6, a tyrant, L. tyran- 
nus, absolute sovereign. 

rv(f>\6f, ^, 6v, blind; of things, 
dim, obscure. 

TVYTj, fjf what one obtains 
lTvy\dv€i) from the gods, 
good fortune ; Iience, for- 
tune, chance. 



vfipl{(o, (Vfio or icD, I run riot; 

insult, outrage. 
v/Spir, (fi>(, ^, wanton violence, 

t^^pishness, insolence; an 

outrage. {Hybrid, L. super- 

hus,) 
vyiTjt, €f . sound, healthy, vigor- 

ous, (L. vigeo, hygiene,) 
vbwp, vdaTos, ro, 167, U)ater. 

(Hydrant, L. unda,) 
vlos, 6, L. Jllius, a son. Of. 

vXfj, ^, L. «^79a, wood, timber ; 
stuff, matter. 

v\r}€is, tca-a, €v, 470, 5, woody, 
wooded, 

vfieU, you. 

vfi^repos, a, ov, your, yours. 

vnip, 633, 634, L. super, over, 

if7r€p-Pd\K», I overcast, outdo, 
exceed. {Hyperbolical,) 

vir€p-opa<o, I overlook. 

vTTvos, 6, L. somnus, sopor, 
sleep. 

wrd, 655-67, L. sub, under. 

virq-Kpivofjiai, I am under in- 
quiry ; respond — esp, in dui- 
logue ; play a part. {Hypo- 
crite,) 

xmo-vofca, I suspect. Cf. vovt, 

\mo'Ti6fip.i, I place under; mid,. 



assume, suggest. (Hypothe- 
sis,) 

vr, vos, 6, Tf, 121 H.i Xi. sus, pig, 
sow. (Swine,) 

vaTOTosy Tf, ov, 224 K., last, ut- 
termost. 

vtrrepos, a, ov, later, latter ; 552, 
afterwards. 

v'^ros, eos, t6, hight, the top. 

(Up.) 
v(o, 0-0), 421, 11, I wet, send 
rain; v€t, it (Zeus) rains. 
Of. v8ap. 



(palvfo, avS>, 291 (iri^va, 417, 
I appear), I show, shine ; 
mid., 291, 414, show myself, 
appear. (Phantom, fancy, 
phase.) 

<f)aXay^, ayyos, f), line of battle, 
army in battle, phalanx, 

(JMvtpoi, a, 6v, 471, visible, man- 
ifest, conspicuous. Cf. 0ai- 

va, 

(f)dpixaKov, TO, medicine, drug, 
poison. (Pharmacy.) 

<f)av\os, ij, ov, or OS, ov, light, 
trivial, worthless. 

0epo>, otfTOf fjV€yKOv, 450, 6, 1m 
fero, I bear, carry ; endure, 
achieve; mid., I carry off 
for myself, gain, secure. 

<f>€vy<o, ^fv^ofjLai or -ovfxai, c^tr 
yov, 425, 16, Jj,fugio, I flee, 
shun ; take flight. 

(f>flixr}, Tf, L. fama, report, say- 
ing ; fame, 

(prifii, <l>Tia'<o, t<fnjv, 404, 2, 1 say, 
tell, speak. (L. fari.) Cf. 
450,8. 

(l}6dvco, do'd, ((fiBatra, 435, 3, I 

come before, anticipate. 

<l>3€ipoi, €pSt (t<f>Bopa), t^Odpriv, 

432, 20, I destroy, corrupt ; 
pass,, go to ruin. 
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^dovfpur, a, 6v^ 471, envioiis, 
jealous. 

(f>6ov€(o, Tjo-ca^ I gmdge, envy, 
Tivi TWOS, 595 b, 577. 

<f>66vosy 6, envy, iU-wilL 

^tX-ad€X(/>or, ov, brotherly, sis- 
terly. 

(j)i\-dv6pci)iTos^ opy liiuuane, be- 
nevolent. 

^(Xca>, Tja-to, I love, am fond of. 

(piKia^ Tf, 464 c, love, friend- 
ship. 

<l)i\os, »7, ov, 221 c, loved, dear, 
pleasing. 

(f>iXo'(To<j>Lu, 17, love of knowl- 
edge, pursuit of knowledge ; 
wisdom, philosophy. 

^tXo-o-o^of, oVf loving knowl- 
edge, philosophic^ scientific. 

0iXo-rt/Ltor, OP, loving honor, 
ambitious, emulous. 

^Xeyo), f CO, I bum, ia-Jlame, — 
trans, and intrans, ( L. 
Jlagro, phlegm.) 

(t>o^€p6s, a, OP, 471, fearful; act., 
frightful ; pass., frightened. 

0o/Sfa>, ^0-0), I frighten; mid., 
am afraid of, fear, ripa. 

(po^os, 6, fear. (Hydro^A^Ma.) 

<l)op€vs, eo)f, o, 458, a murderer. 

<f)6pos, 6, murder. 

^pafo), d(T<o, 428, 17, I tell, de- 
clare. (JPhrase.) 

<fipd(T(T<o (rro)), fo), 442, 15, I 
fence in, defend. (L. farcio, 
diarphragm.) 

<f>pr}p^ (pos, fj, the diaphragm, 
breast; hut com., the heart, 
mind. ( Frensy, phren-olo- 

gyO 

(ppopea, rj(T(o, I think, mean, am 
minded thus and so. 

<l>p6vrjo-is^ €0)$', r}y purpose, pru- 
dence. 

(t>vyr), T), L. fuga, flight, exile. 
Of. d)€vy<o. 

<t)v\aKri, rj, 457 a, c, watch, safe- 
guard. 



^vXaf , afcor, 6, 454 !R. b, watch- 
man, guard, guardian. (Phy- 
lactery.) 

(bvXdaatOi f o>, 428, 11, I guard, 
keep, observe ; mid., guard 
against, shun, 544 a. 

^XXov, TO, Lj. folium,, a leaf; 
phiT., foliage, 

(fyvaiKos, J}, OP, physical, natural. 

^vais, €<os, rj, nature. [Physi- 
ognomy.) 

(I}vt6p, to, that which has 
grown, plant. (Zoo-phyte.) 

<fiva), aoa, 423, 4 {((pvp, 416, 3, I 
grew), I make grow, pro- 
duce. (Jj.fui.) 

<f>a)pri, fj, sound, voice, cry. 
(JEiXL-phonic, phonx>-gr&ph.,) 

<l)topf}€is^ ca-o'a, €p, 470, 5, pos- 
sessed of speech ; vocal. 

<^©r, tt)aT6s, TO, 160 c, light. 
(PAo^-graph.) Fr. (l)dos, for 
(JHiFos, 39. Of. <f>aipa). 



X 



XaLp<o, x^^PW^i ^X°PV^9 432, 21, 
I rejoice ; am delighted, tipI, 
611 a. (^U'Charist.) 

Xakenos, rj, op, harsh, grievous, 
difficult, hard. 

Xapd, J], joy, delight. 

Xaplds, €aa-a, €»/, 220 ; 470, 5, 
groice-ivl, charming. 

Xapi(ofjLai, iaofxai, I show fa- 
vor, gratify, indulge, tipI, 
595 b. 

Xaptf, tTor, ^, favor, grace, 
thanks. (Eu-c^am^.) 

X€ifJtci>p^ ci>po?, 6, L. hiemps, win- 
ter, storm. 

hand, arm. (Surgeon, chiro- 
podist.) 

XfiptOTOS, Tf, OP, Cf. KQKOS, 223, 

worst. 
Xfiptop, OP, cf. KQKOS, 223, worse. 
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X*a)> X**^> ^X^°> K€xvKa, 426, 6, 1 

pour, shed. {Chyle,) 
X^tSy yester-d&j, (L. hester- 

nu»!) 
XtXtoi, ai, a, thousand; «iw^. 

tMtf^ t(7t£A collective nouns, 
Xt/xatpa, ^, 130 Exc. 3, goat, 

chimaera, { Chimerical. ) 
xpp€v<a, tv(Tia, I dance — trans, 

and intrans, 
Xopoty 6, a dance, chorus, 

choir, 

Xpaofxai, rjaofxaif 335 a, 371 c; 

421, 3, I furnish, or serve, 
myself, nvi, 607 a. 

XpTiy xP^o-f *> ™pf- ^XPVv or xpJ?", 

404, 3, impers,, it is needful, 

light ; behooves. 
XPVf^f «'"of » ''<^» * useful thing ; 

thing, matter, — in general ; 

plur,, riches. 
Xprjcris, €0)9, ^, a using, use. 
Xpi<o, ifT<a, 421, 8, I touch 

the surface ; anoint ; mid,, 

anoint one's self or for 

one's self. ( Christ, chi*is- 

ten.) 
Xpovos, 6, time, season ; xp^^f 

613, in time, at length. 

(Chronic.) 
Xp^a-€os, ea, €ov or xpv<rovi^ 5, ovv, 

i 40, 2, golden. 
Xpva-os, 6, gold. (C%ry«o-lite.) 
X^p^i Vf district, territory. 
X^p'^h separately, apart. 



^oXXo), V^aXw, I sing; orig, 
play on a stringed instru- 
ment. (i^aZ-teiy, psalm,) 

yfrfya, yjre^at, I blame, disparage. 

^evfi^j»«r, false, (i^^t^-onym.) 

^fOfiof, €os, TO, falsehood, fraud. 

^ftfvbci, cvo-tt), I cheat by lies, 
falsify, deceive. 

itvxri, Tj, breath, life, spirit, 
soul, mind. (i%yc Ao-logy.) 

^Oxor, €0f, TO, coolness, cold, 
chill; winter. 



12 



£, 543 a, O ; &, oh. 

h8f (odf), thus, as follows. 

abr], i;, song, ode, 

a>Kvs, fla, V, swift, quick. (L. 

odor.) 
a>6v, TO, L. ovum, egg. ( Oval.) 
&pa, 7, L. hora, season, hour; 

prime. 
0)9 (of),.as, 875 a; that, 875 d. 

Used pleona^tically with other 

adv, ; as o)? dkrjdas, lit, how 

truly, truly. 
o)tr-avro)9, in the same way, 

just so. 
aai, see ods / Si'ji, see tlpi, 
&(m€p, just as, 850, 3. 
&<TT€, so that. Of. 876, 4 b. 
aTos, see ovr. 
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Consult the preceding vocabulary for fuller information 
about the following words. 



able, I am, v. bvvafiai, 

about, d/i0i, "f^^P^y Kara, 
above, imtp, 
absolutely, dnXws, 
according to, Kara! 
accordingly, apa, 
account, v. W^/xt, mid, 
accountable, atrios, 
accusation, atrta. 
accuse, aWido^ai. 
accustomed, I am, €ia)^a. 
Achilles, *AxiW(vs, 
acquire, lerdofiai, 
acquiring, s. m-^o-tr. 
act, 8. cfyyov ; v. irpdao'to ; a 
play, vnoKpivofiai, 

act unjustly, dddcco). 
action, npa^i?* 
active, cdffwvoy. 

address an assembly, dyopfva, 
admire, davfid(<a, 
adorn, KOfrpAftD, 
advance, epnoi. 
advise, /3ovX€vo>. 
affair, npdyfia; the affairs of 
the state, ra rfjs irdXfor. 

afford, irapix'^' 

afraid o^ I am, dcdia, dcdoiica. 

after, /Ltcrd. 

afterwards, ZvtiTa, 



again, ^roKiv^ av, 
against, eVc, irpos, Kara, 
age, yripas. 

aged man, ytpav, 

ageless, dyrjpias. 
agree, ofioXoyea, 
Aeschylus, AI(txv\os, 
aim, (TKonos, 
air, arjp, 

Ajax, A (Of. 

Alexander, *AX€(avBpos, 

all, Trar. 

all but, oa-ov ov, 

allow, (do) ; it is allowed, e|f ore. 

almost, a-x€b6v^ dX/yov. 

alone, fiovos, 

along, irapd, 

already, ^drj, 
also, KaL 
altogether, ndw, 
always, dc/. 
am, (</i/, 

ambassadors, frpeV/Sctf. 
ambitious, ^iXdrifioff. 
ambrosia, dp.fipovia» 
among, /Licrd. 

Anaximander, ^Apa^ifxopdpos. 
anchor, ayKvpa, 
ancient, dpxaiot^ n-aXacdr. 
and, Kaiy T€ ; and yet, Kai roi, 
anger, dpy^. 
animal, (atov. 
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announce, ayyAXo>. 
anoint, XP^^ > ijitrana. xpiofiai, 
another, SKKos, 
answer, v. dnoKpivofiai. 
anticipate, <l)6dva>. 

apart, xapU, 

appear, ^ivofuu, 

appoint, Taa-atOy ri^i/fu. 

arms, onka. 

army, oTparos. 

aronnd, n-ept, afK^u 

arrange, rdaata. 

arrangement, rdf ir. 

art, T€\vTi, 

artist, r€\ytTf)i, 

as, Q>r, 7/ ; onjj, 682'. 

as many, or much, as, oaor . 

as regards, Kara, 

as soon as, a>r rdxifrra. 

ashamed, I am, alaxvpofiai, 

ask, aiTfOiy (pirrdti), 

ass, ovoi* 

assembling, place of, ayopd, 

assembly, iKKhaiala. 

assign, vfp.fo, 

associate with, 6fitXc'o». 

assume, {moriOefuu. 

Assyrian, *Aa<rvpios. 

asunder, a(x«. 

Athenian, ^AOrjvatos. 

Athens, 'Adijpai'f at> ^Adqvrjcri. 

at, TTpOS- 

at all eyents, yovp. 

— home, oiKoi, 

— last, TtXos, 

— least, yc. 

— length, XP^^V' 

— once, avToOev, 

— one time — at another time, 

aXXoTf — aXXoTf. 

— random, pArrjv, 

— the same time, of/za. 
attack, 7rpo(T^dXK<o. 
attempt, mx^ipeoi, 
Attic, 'ATTtdtdf. 
attire, aroXn, 
author, aino,. 



ayail, dpKfto, 
await, fiiva, 
axe, d^imj. 



B 



Babylon, BafivXav, 

Bacchus, Atovuerof. 

backwards, ndXiv. 

bad, Kcucosm 

badness, kclkicu 

ball, aifnuptu 

band of actors, x^pos. 

banish, (V/3dXXa> ; pasn, Uirln' 

rc0. 
barbarian, fidpfiapos. 
base, adj. ala-xpds* 
bathe, Xovofxat. 
battle, fidxTj. 
bay, koXttos* 
be, tlfxi, 
bear, v. (f)tpu>, 
beast, 6r)plov. 

beat, rv-nna, Kotma* 

beautiful, xoXdr. 

beauty, leaXXor* 

because, on. 

become, yiypofiai, 

bee, fieXio'O'a. 

before, adv. irpiv', prep. np6, 

beget, TticTo). 

-beg for, atreo). 

begin, apxto, apxofiai. 

beginning, dpx4« 
behold, Otdofiat. 

believe, ttiotcvo). 

belly, yaoTT^p, 

bend, #cd/i7rra>. 

benefit, v. c^ vrotco), 6pivr}p,i. 

beside, napd, 

best, apiaroSf Xf orof, jScXrio-ror. 

better, d/xciWy, peXrinv. 

betray, 7rpodtda>fi(« 

bewail, ie(5nT0/iai. 

beyond, virc/i. 

bind, d€(0. 

bird, opiuf. 
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bite, duKvo). 

black, /xfXar. 

blame, '^f'yw, fiffi<f}oiuu* 

blessed, iiaKapios* 

blind, rv<l>K6s» 

blood, ai/ia. 

blow, wXiyy^. 

body, aafjM. 

BcBotian, Boio>rdf. 

bold, 6pa(rvs, 

boldness, Odpaos* 

bone, 6aT€ov. 

book, ^ifiXiov, 

bosom, leoXiros. 

both, ac^, afi(f>ci> *f adv, Kai. 

both sides, on, dfi<l>oT€pQ)0€v, 

bonnd, v. SplCco, 

boundary, Spot. 

bow, t6(op. 

bowl, Kparrip. 

boy, irali, 

brave, dvbpfloi. 

break, v. pryyvvixi ; (an oath) 

XuflD. 

breath, irvtvyia. 

breathe, irv€<a. 

bride, vu/x^^. 

bright, Xa/xTrpuff* 

bring, <f>tpay flfya>, ieo^(^a>. 

bring forth, tIktv, 
broad, evpur. 
brother, d8eX<p6s. 
brotherly, <^iXad€X<^(. 
brow, 6<f)pvs, 
brutal, drjpiatbrjs* 
bull, ravpot, • 
burial, Td4>09. 
bum, ieaia>. 
bury, Odimd* 
business, d^rxoKia, 
bustling, iroKxmpdypjoiV, 
but, aXXd, dc. 
. buy, dyopd^ta, 
by, vno ; by land, Kara yrjv, 
by all means, irdpras. 

— day, Tffitpas. 

— force, ^ia. 

— means off did. 



by night, wktos* 

— no means, ovdofxms* 

— the side o( napd* 



C 



calamity, anj, 

call, Xfya>, leoXco). 

calumny, dia/3oX^. 

care, I am a — to, /icXco ; impers. 

ficXct. 
carry, ^p« ; off for myself 

<f>ifiOfiai, 

cast away, v. plirra. 
cause, S. curia, cLiTiov, 
QB,Y2i\xj, linrctr. 
cease, iravofxai, 
Celts, KfXrot. 
certain, a'a<f}r)t, tis» 
certainly, pivroi, 
chance, rvxjq. 
change, v. dXXuo'a'o)* 
chaos, x'^^^' 
character, rjOos* 
charming, ;(apieiff. 
chastise, icoXa^o>. 
cherish, rpc^<»« 
child, TiKvop^ iraism 
childless, mrais. 
chimera, ;^i/Liai/>a« 

choice, aipeo-Cf. 
choose, aipfopau 
chorus, \6pou 
church, €KK\ri(ricu 
circle, kvkXos. 
citadel, dKpdnokiSm 
citizen, Trokinjs. 
city, TToXir. 
clsom, v. d^i6a>, 
class, s. €idos. 
clean, KoOapos. 
cleanse, Ka$aip<o» 
clear, \ap7rp6£» 
clever, bf^ios. 
cling to, dnrofuu, 
cloak, Ipdriov, 
close, V. leXc/cd. 
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olotheSi Ifidruu 
cloud, vapiXrf, 
coast along, wtxpanXtt^. 
cold, 8. yfrv^os. 
colonise, oiKiia, 
come, €pxofjMi ; I am, rJKeo, 
command, k€\€vc», 
common, koiv6s» 
completion, rcAor. 
concerning, vepL 
condemn, Karayiyvaa-Kct, 
conquer, vikou, 
conscious, I am, a-vvoiba, 
consider, vofxi^aiy <rKow€», 
consideration, o-Kc^ir. 
consist, o-vviarafAai, 
consult, ^ovXfvofiai. 
contain, ex^' 
contemplate, 6€<iop€<o. 
contemplation, Btapla. 
contest, dyoi>v, iBXos. 
continent, ctdj, iyKpar^s, 
continue, fifvo), 

contradict, ciyriXcyo}. 
contrary to, irapd. 
contrivance, fjLtjxavri, 
converse, dtoXeyo/iai. 
conversation, duiXoyor. 
convict, i\(yx<o* 
Corinth, Kopivdos. 
Corinthian, KopivOios. 
com, (TiToi^, 

comer, ytovia. 

correct, KoXd^o). 

corrupt, V. K^Oupta. 

counsel, s. fiovKi) ; v. ^ovXeuw. 

count happy, cvdai/iovi^o). 

— worthy, a^iota, 
country, y^, narpU. 
courage, dvdptla, 
courageous, dv8p€'tos, 
court, pay — to, BtpairtixA. 
courtyard, avX^. 
cover, V. KaKimToa, 
cow, ^o€r. 
coward 
cowardly 
cowardice, hfCKia, 



> dfiXof. 



cower, vrr^o-o'a), 

crabbed, xaktnos. 

craft, doXor. 

creep, v, tpnoi. 

Cretan, Kp^r, gen, Kprpvs* 

cross over, hiafkuw», 

crown, S. crrc^avos ; Y. trrttlxi'' 



void. 



cry, s. j8o^. 
cubit, w^YVf. 
culprit, airtof . 
curse, arrj, 
custom, c^of. 

cut, V. re/iVO), KOTTT^. 

D * 

dance, s. x^pos ', v. x^p^ot. 
danger, Kivdwos; I incur, kiv 

dared, I, erkrfv, 
darkness, ckotos, 
dart, ^fkos, 
daughter, OvydTtjp. 
dawn, s. €a>f. 
day, rjptpa. 
dead, v€Kp6f. 
dead body, vticpos* 
dear, ^iXof. 
death, Bdvaros, 
deceive, ^(vb». 
decision, Kpia-iu 
declare, ayopevo). 
deed, epyov, 
deep, aaj, ^a6v9. 

— toned, ffapvs. 
defeat, v. Kparfon* 
defend, ^vXao'cro;, dpiviw* 
define, opi^opai. 
deity, bcdp.»v. 
deliberate, ^ov\€vofiat, 
delight, V. Hpna ; irUrana. ^at- 

pa>. 
depart, dirtpxopai. 
deprive, o-rcpco), d^cLiptopau 
depth, ffddos, 
descent, ycVof." 
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deserted, tfnjfios, 
deseired, &(ios. 
desizB, y. eiriBvfiiia, 

deSolAtion, eprifiia. 

despatch, y. a-riXXa, 

despise, KaTa<f>povfa, 

destroy, Kj>6€ipay 6XXv/x(, diroX- 

Xv/ii. 
dexterous, dcf lo^. 
dialogae, hiakoyos* 
diction, Xcf ir. 
die, s. Kvfios ; y. $vf}<rKo>y dno- 

different, ertpos* 

difficult, ;(aXf7rdf. 

difficulty, with, /idXir. 

dig; opva<r<o, 

dinner, b^invov, 

dip, y. iSaTrro). 

direct, adj, tvBvs, • 

directions, in all, frayra;^^. 

disciple, futBrjrrjs, 

disease, voaos. 

diseased, poa-oobrft, 

disgrace, y. alax^pca ; s. alaxv- 

VTf, 

disgraceful, alayp^s. 
dishonor, dripia, 
dispose, btariBrjfxi ; am dis- 
posed, diaiC€(/xa(. 
disposition, rponos. 
distribute, vfp». 
distributor, rapias, 
district, x^P^* 
disturb, rapaaa-ci. 

divine, Btlos* 

divinity, balpwv, 

do, 7rpda'(r<Oy ttoic a>, dpaa>. 

, dog, KVWV. 

doing, 7rpa(is, 
door, dvpa. 
double, diTrXovf. 
down, Kara, 

drag, y. cXko). 

dragon, dpdK<ov, 

draw up, rda'aopai. 

dread, s. <l)6fios ; v. KJxSfopm, 

drink, s. norou ; y. wipa* 



drive, v. iXavpo ; out of senses, 



i^iGTriia. 



drug, 8. (bdpuaKov. 
during, did. 



E 



each, €Ka<rT09 ; each other, dX- 

ear, oZs. 

early, tmBtv, 

earnest, oTrovdaior . 

earnestness, crn-ovd^. 

earth, y^. 

easy, padios. 

eat, faBito. 

echo, ^x^' 

edge, uKprf, 

educate, irmbeva, 

education, iratdem. 

egg, oMiV. 

Egypt, AiyvjTTos ; Egyptian, 

Atywrrtoff. 
eight, oKTa ; eighth, oydoos, 
either, ^. 

elder, npca^vTepos* 
elephant, cXc^ar. 
eleven, ei/8cica ; eleventh, evdt- 

Kami, 

elsewhere, a^\o6u 
embrace, ounTdf^opm, 
emply, k(v6s, 
encourage, irapaKoXco). 
end, TtktvTf), T€Kos. 
enemy, wo\€pioi (com. pi.), 
enjoy, fjbopai, 
enlarge, av^dv<d, 
en masse, iravbtipti, 
enslave, dovXdo). 
entreat, alriopai, 
envious, <f>6ovep6s* 
envy, s. <f)66vos; v. ^ovkto. 
Epaminondas, 'En-a/xctvttvdar. 
Epicurus, *E7riKovpo£, 
equal, to-or ; equally, tams. 
equipment, aroXri. 
err, dpaprdva. 
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error, Afiafyria, 

escape, 8. <f>vy^ ; y. ^vyw. 
escape notice, \av6dvi», 
escort, 8. TTOfinrj, 
especiallj, fiakiarcu 
esteem, noUofiai. 
eternity, aloav. 
Ethiopian, AWloyjr. 
Etna, AiTprj ; Etnean, Alrvaict, 
even, kqL 

everlasting, dldios. 
every, nas. 

everywhere, rravra^ov, 
evil, cbdj. KOKos ; s. Kaxov, 
evil-speaking, ^\a(r(f)rifiicu 
exact, V. Xa/i/Sui^o). 
examine, (Xry;^a>. 
exceed, vTrcpjSdXXca. 
exceedingly, Trdw. 
excel, dta^cpo). 
excellence, dper^. 
excellent, dyaBos. 
excuse, v. ovyyiypmaKti, 
exhausted, I am, Kdfipa, 
expedition, arpareia; I make, 

go on an, trrpartvu), 
extinguish, fr^epwfii. 
extreme, ta-xoros, 
eye, 6<l>dakfjMs. 



F 

fabulous, yLvBoibrii, 

fact, TTpayfxa, 

fair, adj, leaXos*, dt#ca(or. 

faith, TTioTif . 

fall, V. TTtnro). 

fall asleep, Koifidoixcu. 

false, yfrevdffs. 

falsehood, ^€vdos, 

far, fiQKpdv^ iro\v. 

fare, v. Trpacro-co; well, c^; ill. 



fare, v. Trpacro-co 

fasten, d-nrta, 
fat, 7ra;(Vf. 
&bte, ftoipa, 
father, irarrip 



fault, acria. 

favor, s. x^P^ff » ▼• X^P^^f^"^* 
fear, v. (f)o^eofi€u ; s. ff}6fiosm 
fearful, <f>o^€p6s» 
feel awe, <T^$ofjuu, 

— shame, aidco/xat, aia';(i;yo- 

/iiCU. 

— terror, <f)ofi€Ofiai, 
I feeling, alaOrjais, 
female, adj, 6fj\vs, 
fence, v. <f>pd(ra-ci>» 
fetter, dco-fidf. 

few, oXiyoi. 
field, dypos, 

fifth, TTC/xnTOff. 

fiftieth, ircvn^ieooTor. 

fifty, n€VT^KOVTa, 

fight, V. fidxofiai. 

figure, {Tx^fM- 

fill, 7rXfjp6<a, mfjLTrktffu, 

find, tvpiaKoi. 

finely, koKws, 

fire, irwp. 

first, irpMTos ; o^o. frpStrov, 

first-rate, dK/ids*. 

fish, IxOus. 

fit out, V. o-rcXXo). 

fitting, it is, €oiKf, 

five, irivTf. 

flame, TrOp. 

flat, TrXariJf. 

flatterer, imXaf. 

flee, <f>(vy(a* 
flesh, adp^. 
flight, {f>vyfj. 
flow, V. p€0). 

flower, av^or. 
fly, V. KJ>(vy(a, Trmfutu 
follow, enofiai, 
foUy, dyoia. 
food, o-irof. 
fooL ) , . 
foolish, \ "^'''"^^- 
foot, wovs. 

for, adv, ydp', prep, vnip. 
ioT the most part, to ytoXv. 
force, 8. /3ta. 
— V. ^id^ofiai. 
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foreign, pdpfiapos, 

foremost, irpSyros* 

forget, XctvSdvofuii. 

forgetfolness, Xi;^. 

form, s. cidof. 

former, Trporepos. 

formerly, nporepov. 

forsake, «kXc(V». 

fortunate, f vrvx*?^* 

fortune, tvx*?* 

forty, TtatrapaKovra, 

found, y. oiKi(<o, 

four, TfO'a'apes. 

free, adj, €\ivd€pos ; y. ikevBf 

p6<a, 
freedom, cXcv^cpia. 
freeze, nriyvvfjn, 
freshness, vcon/r. 
friend, (JHkos, 
friendship, (^iX/o. 
frighten, <l>o^€Oi, 
from, (XTro. 
from all sides, iravraxoQtv, 

— another place, ak\oBev, 

— both sides, d/i^orcpw^f v. 

— dawn, €a)$€v, 

— home, oiKoBev. 

— the spot, avToBcp. 

— whence, oBtv, 
fruit, Kapnos* 

full, frX^pi;r. 
further, ?r«. 



G 



gain, 8. K€phoi ; y. rvy;^fii^. 
gather together, y. ayupto, 

general, arparriySs. 

generation, yevcd. 

gentiles, to, eOtnf. 

get myself ready, a-reXXo/xat. 

— possession of, KpaTim, 

— written down, ypdfpopai, 

giant, yiyas. 

gift, dapov. 
girdle, (oatn]. 



giye m exchange, axXacrcro). 

giye to taste, ytva, 

glory, ddfa. 

go, /9aiVa>, ipxofJMi ; will go, f i/xt. 

go on an expedition, aTpaT€va>, 

goad, s. KfVTpov, 

goat, rpayos, 

god, Bfos. 

goddess, d€d. 

godless, a$€ot, 

gold, xpv<r6s ; adj. xpwrfos. 

golden, ;i^pvo-6or. 

good, adj. dya66i\ S. dyaOuv. 

goodly, €v<f)vris, 

good-natured, cvrjBris. 

good news, evayyiXiov. 
gospel, €vayy(\iov, 

grace, s. x^P*-^' 

graceful, yapicir. 

gracious, tXco);. 

gratify, x^p'^C^P^*^* 

graye, s. rd^os* 

great, /xfyaf. 

Grecian, adj, 'EXXi/i/iKor. 

Greece, 'EXXdr. 

Greek, s. "EXXiyp ; adj. 'EXXiy w- 

KOi. 

grief, \{mr}. 

grieyous, Xv7ri;/)dr. 

grow old, yrjpda-Koa. 

grudge, (f)$ovf€o. 

guard, y. ^vXaaa-to ; S. <Pv\a^, 

guard against, (pvkdo'aop/u. 

guardian, (l>vXa^. 

guest, ^(uos. 

guide, riytpuiv. 

guilty, aiTios. 



H 



habit (of mind or body), ejir. 
hair, Koyni, 6pi$. 
half, ijiJLicrvs. 

hallowed, oa-ios. 
hand, x^^P* 
happen, avpfialvcu. 
happily, cvdai/zdyox. 



i 



ir,6 
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happiness, tidmnovla, 
happy, evdaifiav, 

— I am, €vdaifiov€<a. 

— I count, €vdai^ovi((i), 

harbor, \ifirfv, 

hard, xaX€7r6s. 

hardly, fioKis. 

harm, v. p\dnT<a, 

harsh, ;(aXc7rd&. 

haste, s. aTrovdrj ; v. Ufiat, 

hate, y. ^(o-co). 

hateful, €x0p6s. 

have, ex<o, 

having power over, Kvpioi. 

hazard, v. Kivdvvevc^, 

he, avrof, cfcelvor* 

head, Keifxikr), 

heal, y. Idofiai, 

healer, larpor. 

healthy, vyiris. 

hear, dKouo). 

hearing, s. gko^, 

heart, Kapbia. 

hearth, iaria, 

heaven, ovpavos, 

heaven-sent, Oelos, 

heavy, ^apvs, 

heavy-armed soldier, oTrXtVi;?. 

height, vy^os, 

Helen, 'EXcVi/. 

help, y. ovltnjixi. 

helpless, afirixavos, 

hence, ivBhbt. 
herald, Kripv$. 
Hercules, 'HpaKKrjs, 
herdsman, vofievs. 
here, tvOdbt, 
herein, ivravOa, 
Hermae, *£p/uiai. 
Hesiod, *H<rio8or. 

hide, KpVTTTOD, KaXvTTTOi, 

hidden, KptmrSs. 
highest, aKpos. 
hill, ndyos, opos, 
hire, v. pia-6oop,ai, 
his, OS, avrov. 
hit, Tvyxdva. 
hither, Mddt. 



hold, €xa> ; lay hold of, cxo/zai. 

hold to, fVc;(a). 

holy, ocriof. 

home, oIkosI adv. oiKode. 

Homer, "Op.ripos, 

homeward, oiKalic. 

honey, /xcXi. 

honor, S. npri, apen} ; v. rifidm, 

honored, adj, rifuos. 

hope, fknis. 

hoplite, 67rAin;r. ^ ■ 

horn, K€pai, 

horse, tirrror. 

horseman, iTrn-evs. 

hostile, TToXe/iiof. 

hour, &pa, 

house, otKor. 

how, 7r&)r ; indirect f ovos. 

how many, noa-os. 

however, oTrar* 

human, dvOpatnivos* 

humane, <f>LKdvdpamos» 

hundred, €Kar6v, 

hundredth, cKaroo-ror. 

hurl, piTrrfo. 

hurt, /SXdTrro). 

husband, dvrjp, 

husbandman, ytapyos* 

Hydra, "Ydpa. 



I, eyo). 
idle, apyof. 
idleness, dpyta, 

ignorance, Syvoia, 
ignorant, dpaSqs, 

ill, KaKOS, 

— I am, Kdfiva. 
illustrious, Xafivpot. 
image, cidcaXoy, €iKa>v. 
imitate, pip,fopai, 
imitation, ^('fti/mf. 
immediately, evBus, avriKa* 
immortal, dOdvaros, 
impious, daefiTjs. 
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import, Y. €ia'dyo». 
important, airovdalos, 
impossible, dduvtA-ot. 
impracticable, dfirixavou 
impression, rOnot. 
in, €v, 

^— a body, iravbrjfx€i. 

dream, ovap, 

— another place, aXkoBi* 

— — "way, oXXiur. 

— WiY respect, Ti. 

— benalf of, inrep. 

— consequence ol dwi, err*. 

— every way> iravraxS- 

— many places, noKKaxov, 

— no way, ovdu^i^r. 

— short, oAtt>r. 

— spite of, /3ta. 

— the presence of, wapd, 

same way, aa-awms* 

time of, eVt. 

— two, dix^t' 

— Tain, pdrrju, 

— which way, jy. 
incontinent, dxparris. 
increase, av^dvfo. 
indeed, fiiv* 
indict, ypd<t)oiJMi. 
indictment, ypa^i^. 
indulge, x^p^tofJ^^^* 
inferior, rjaaoDV. 
infirm, dtretpfjt. 
inform, firfvvci>* 
inhabit, oiieeoi>. 
injure, /3Xd7rra>. 
injustice, dbiKia. 
inquire, TrvvBdvopuai, 
inquiry, icTopia, 
insolence, v^pit. 
inspect, fTntrKonia, 

insult, y. vfipi^a, 
instead of, dvri^ (k, 
institution, deo-tr. 
instruct, 9raidevo>. 
instrument, Spyapov. 
intellect, vovs. 
interpret, €ppijP€v<o. 
interpreter, 7rpo<f>TiTrjf, 



inyasion, make an, ci(r/3aXX». 
invent, tvpia-Ka. 
irrational, SKoyos* 
island, prja-os, 
ivy, Kto-o-df. 



jest, V. aKOHTTTCO, 

jointly, Koivj. 

journey, s. odds. 

joy, s. xapd. 

judge, s. KpiTrjs ; v. Kpivta, 

judge against, Koray iyvaaa Km, 

judgment, yvd>p,rj, 

Juno, "Hpa. 

Jupiter, Zevs, 

just, diKaios, 
just as, o>(r7r€p, 
— here, avrov. 
justice, biKq. 



E 



keen, 6^vs. 

keep, <f>vKd(r(r<o. 

kill, fcreiVo), diroKT€LV(ji ; pass. 

dnodpfiaKO}, 
kind, adj. €ijvovs. 
kindle, i,nr<o, 
king, /Sao-iXevr. 
kingdom, ftaaiKfia. 
knee, ydw, 
knight, tinrfvf. 

knock, KOTTTOi. 

know, yiyvd^TKcd, oVku 
knowledge, ypoxns* 



labor, irovos. 

Xiacedaemonian, AaKtbaipopios* 

lack, dcoi>. 

lament, danrpvu. 

lamp, Xapurds. 

land, yrj, 

large, piyas. 
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last, vararos, (trxoros ; at last^ 

reXos, 
later, vartpos. 
laugh, y. ycXdo). 
laughter, laughing-Btock, yt- 

Xfi0f. 
law, yoftor. 
lawless, avo/ior. 
lawsuit, biKf}. 
lay down, icXiVai ; (a law) TiBrjfu. 

— hold of, cxofiai. 
lead, y. ay», ^yeo/Mai, 
lead astray, irXavdc». 

— up, dpoyo). 
leader, ffytfi^v* 
lea^ ^xiKKov, 
leap, y. SKKoyMf,, 
learUf fiavOdv^, 
learner, fiaOrjrfis, 
learning, fxdOrfo-is, 
lease, y. fua06&, 
least, iXaxiOTot, 
leaye, y. XctVea. 
leisure, axo^^» 
Lemaean, A^epvalos, 
less, /i€iW, rjaaiov, 
lesson, fiddrifia, 

let be, coco. 

— out, fiia66ci>. 
letter, ypdfxpa. 
licentious, diepar^r* 
lie, y. Kfifuiu 

life, fiios. 
lift up, cVatpQ). 
light, <t>S>s. 
like, ac^, ofjLoios, 
likeness, cIk<ov. 
lion, XcW. 
listen, dicovQ). 
liye, y. ^ao), /Sfoco. 
long, fiaKpog, 

— ago, TToXai. 
look, y. /3Xe9ra>. 
loose, Xvo>. 
loosing, Xvais, 
lord, Kvpio£, 
lordship, dwaareicu 
lot, KX^por. 



loye, s. cpo»£ ; y. ^iXco). 
lull to rest, Koifidto. 
Lycui^s, Avkovpyos* 
lyre, Xvpa. 



M 

madness, fiavia. 

maiden, napB4vos, 

majority, oi noXXoL 

make, irouci). 

make an expedition, (rrparfija, 

— to stand, icrn/fK. 
making, noirjo'is. 
man, avBpamoSf dpijp, 
manifest, <f>av€p6s, 
manliness, dvbp^ia, 
manly, dvbpuos* 
manner, rpoTror. 
manner of liying, hlavra. 
many, n-oXvr. 
march, s. 6dd£. 
market, dyopd, 
marriage, ydfMs, 
marry, ya/xeio). 
mart, ip-iropiou. 

mass (of the people), ol noWoL 
master, dccnrdn;;. 
mean, y. <f}pov4io. 
meanwhHe, re'cor. 
measure, fjJrpop. 
meddlesome, nokvnpayyMv, 
medicine, ifxipfioKov, 
memory, fivfjixri, 
mercenaries, (ivoi, 
merchant, cfinopov. 
Mercury, *£p^$f. 
messenger, SyytKos* 
middle, fiea-os* 
might, /S/a, Kpdros» 
milk, y6><a, 

mind, ^vxvt ^PV^» 
minded, I am, (j)pov€<o, 
Minerva, 'A^i'S. 
MinOs, 184, 148. 
minstrel, pa^^os, 
' miss, y. dpaprdva. 
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mix, y. Kfpdvwfu, 
mob, 6x^os. 
mock, aKonrrm, 
moderate, fitrpios* 
modesty, aldas, 
mold, T. nXdaaa. 
money, xpripa, dpyvpioif, 

month, fu^p. 

moon, treXrivij, 

more, adj. n\€i(ov ; adc, paXkov* 

mopn, cur. 

mortal, s. fiporos ; adj, Bi^ros, 

most, adj. nXelarrof ; S. o( iroX- 

Xoi ; adv. fidXioTa. 
mother, pffrrip. 
mount, y. dva^alvm, 
monntain, ^poi. 
month, 0-rd/Aa. 
moye, Kivta. 
much, Ckdj. iroKvs. 

— flkZ©. iroXv, /icya, fuiXa. 
multitude, ir\jiOos. 
murder, ^Vor. 
murderer, <l>ovaus. 
muse, S. p,ovcra, 
must, dvdyKif iari, 763; dft, 

764 b, fin. 
my, tpos. 
myriad, pvpids. 
Mytilenaean, NlvTikrivmos. 



N 



nail, ow(. 

naked, yvppng. 

name, s. ^vopa ', y. oi/o/ui^o). 

nation, tOvos. 

natural, <f)v(nKds, 

naturally, <^v<t€i. 

nature, (pCtris, 

nayal, vavriKos. 

nayy, t6 vovtikov. 

near, -er, -est, fyyt^j, -vrcpw, 

'vrdTto. 
nearly, a-x^bov. 
necessary, dvoyicaiof. 
necessity, dvdyKq, 



nectar, vtMrap. 

neither, o0rf, p>rjr€f 859. 

neyer, ovbiwotf. 

neyertheless, opMs. 

new, vios. 

next, adv, cTrnra. 

night, vii^ ; by night, wktos. 

Nile, NciXor. 

nine, (wta, 

no, o^^. ovbfis ; a^v. o^ic. 

noble, yfyi/aiof . 

nod, y. v€iim. 

noise, ^o^. 

nominally, Xoy^. 

no longer, ovk€ti, 

no one, ovbds, /xi/dfiV. 

nor, oijTf, pi]T€, 859. 

nose, /Sir. 

not, ov, ovK, /ii7. 

not eyen, ovdc , /xi^dc. 

notice, escape, \av6dv<a. 

not therefore, o^xovi^, ovkoiv. 

not yet, oihra, 

nourish, rpi<j>(a. 

nourishment, rpoi^^. 

now, »a;i/. 

nowhere, ovdapov. 

number, dp^dpos. 

nymph, miptfnj. 



O 

oak tree, Bpvr. 
oath, opKos. 

obey, QKOVOiy ir€ldop<U, 

obscure, d^ai^r. 
obseryation, Otapia, 
obtain, Xa/x/Sdvo). 
occasion, Kaipos, 
odious, Xt/TH/pdr. 
Odyssey, *08v(ra-fta. 

of, (K, 

of old, ndXoi. 

often, TToXXdictr. 
oil, eXaiov. 
old age, yrjpas* 
old man, ytpcav. 
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Olynthian, *0\iivBios. 

omit, (do). 

on, cVt. 

on account 6^ dtu. 

on the contraiy, av. 

— one hand) fx€u. 

— other hand, 8f . 

— right hand, dcfiof. 

— side o^ npos, 

— spot, avrov. 
once, noT€, 

— for all, ajraf . 

one, els, Tis. 

one another, dXX^Xwi'. 

one day, norf, 

one side — the other side, 
» t ft ' 

fJi€U Ol 0€. 

only, adj. fiouos ', adv, fiovov, 
opinion, do^a. 
opportunity, Kaiptk. 
or, If. 

orator, prfTap, 
order, s. Koafios* 
order, y. otxeo), iccXcuu). 
origin, yeveiriv* 
ornament, fcocr/Mo?. 
other, €T€pot, (iXXos, 
otherwise, a\\<os» 
ought, dvdyKi] eoTi, 763 ; I 
Xprjf 764 b, fin. 

our, rjixfrepos. 

out of, fK. 

out of doors, ddpa(€, 

outline, tvjtos, 
over, vTTtp, 
overlook, wrepopda, 
overseer, eniaKoiros, 
overthrow, v. trcpaXKa, 
owe, o0fiX(0. 
owing to, dcd. 
own, adj. tdios. 
ox, ^ovs* 



oi 



fet. 



pain, Xvrr»7, a^os* 
paint, ypd(f}<o. 



painter, ypa<f>fvs» 

parent, yoveiis, 

part, fi€pos, 

partake, ^€Tf)(a>. 

pass, y. irap€pxpp^u» 

passion, ndOot. 

passionless, dnadris. 

path, 686s. 

pay, s. fiurOos ; y. riiw* 

pay court to, Btpaitejita. 

peace, elpfjpi], 

pelt, /3aXAo>. 

penalty, diin;; I pay, did<»/ii 

dlKTJU. 

people, bqpos, avSpamoi, 
perceive, aicrddvofiai, 
perhaps, ta-as* 
period, xpdvos. 
perish, d7rt>XXv/zc, fnid. 
persecute, dia)ica>. 
Persian, Utparfs. 
persuade, 7rctda>. 

Philip, ^iklTTTTOS, 

philosopher ) jy. , ^ 
philosophic \ *'^'"''^f- 
philosophy, i^cXoo-oi^ui. 
physician, larpos* 

pig, ^s- 

pious, evaePfjs. 

pity, s. oIktos ; V. olKT€ipa>. 

place, s. Tonos ; of assembling, 

dyopd, 
place, V. rt^i7/ic, toriy/it, rdir- 

€r<o. 
plant, (pvroi*. 
Plataean, nXarac€vr. 
Plato, UkaTCDV. 
play, s. iraibid ; v. ncu^ia, 
pleasant, 17$^;. 

please, dpfarK<o. 

pleasure, fidovfj. 

plough, aporpov. 

plunder, v. ayto Ka\ (ficpa, 
Plutarch, UXovrapxos. 
poem, TTolrifxcu 

poet, TTOliyT^f. 

poetry, Troirjo-is. 
poison, (jxipfiaKQV, 
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poor man, nevrjs. 
porch, arod, 
portion, fioipa, 
position, Beats. 

possess, €\<Oj KtKTrilJLai, 

possessed of speech, (fxotf^- 



€IS, 



possession, dyaOov, icrrjfia, 
possession, get — of, Kparea, 

pound, V. Tpi^a, 

pour in, eyx^<»»' 

poverty, n-cvta. 

power, dvuafiis ; having — over, 

powerful, SvuoTos, 

powerless, ddjiv<xro£, 

practise, v. atnc/w. 

praise, v. iircuvea ', S. trraivoi, 

pray, fiJ^o/jiat. 

prayer, cu^^' 

preach, Krjpvcra-a, 

precious, ripios* 

predecessor, 6 rrpiv, 

present, I am, irdpapi, 

preserve, o-cu^o). 

prevail, Kparea, 

priest, UpcTji, 

prime, s. &pa. 

principle, dp\ri, 

prison, Hta-pos, 

private, tdiof. 

prize, &B\ov, 

procession, iropirr), 

proclaim, Kqpvtro'io, 

procure, evpia-Kopxii, 

produce, v. <^ua), riKra, 

proof, T(Kpr}ptOP, 

propose (a law), ypa<t>ci). 
providence, poipa. 
prudence, ^povrjais. 
punishment, di/ci;, iroivfj. 
pure, Kadapos* 
purify, KaBaipca. 
pursue, 8i<i)Kaj, 

]3Ut, V. TiOrjpi, 
put a stop to, iravta, 
put to flight, Tpiiropat. 
put upon, firirlBrjpi, 



Q 



quick, rax^s* 
quit, dWdcrcra, 
quite, ndyv. 



B 



race, s. yev^df bpopos* 

rain, I send, vco ; rains, it, vu, 

raise, atpta. 

— up, dvi(TTrjpu . 

rank, rd^is, 
ransom, v. Xt^o/jiac. 
rash, Opaaijs, 
rather, paXXov. 
raven, Kopa^, 

read, dyaytyyaxrXG). 

really, epy^, dXtjBci)s. 

reason, \6yot. 

receive, \apfidv(o, dexopau 

reckon, XoylCopm, 

recover, Kopi(opai. 

reflect, (ncoTrew. 

refute, eXey;^©. 

regular, Kiipios* 

rejoice, \alp<o, 

related / 

relation \ °^^^'"?^- 

release, Xua>. 

remain, ptvto, 

remaining, \oiir6s. 

remember, pipvqpai, 

render, dnodibapi, rrapix:^' 

repay, dirobib<opi* 

repent of, ptTayiyvcao'KOi. 

reproach, s. ^vcidor. 

requital, rroei^. 

respect, aefia, 

rest, I lull to, Koipaco. 

restore, 6p66to, 

reverence, s. albu>s, 

reverence, v. aldxjijvopLai^ utbeo" 

pal. 
revolt, V. d(f)i<rTapai. 
reward, piaBos. 
rhapsody, payjrabia. 
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rich, irXoi/o'ioff. 
riches, n-Xovror, ;^pi7fiara. 
ride, i\aiiv». 
right, adj. 6p36s, 
right hand, de^ul, 
right, it is, xpn- 
righteous, dtxaio;. 
righteousness, diKaLoaiSvri, 
river, worafios* 
road, odos* 

rock, n€Tpa, 
Homan, 'Pcafiaios, 

rose, p6dov, 

rouse, iywipm, Kivea* 

rout, V. Tparm, 

rub, v. rptiSoD. 

rude, aypoiKos, 

ruin, y. ^d(ip<o. 

rule, s. dpxrj ; v. apx<>^* 

ruler, Bwdartifj ap^mv* 
run, V. rpix^a, 
runner, bpofxevs, 
running, s. Bp6fios» 
rustic, 3ypoiKos» 



S 



sacred, i€p6s. 

sacrifice, s. Bvaia ; v. 6va. 

safeguard, <l>v\€ucrj. 

safety, trcunjpia, 

sail, y. ttXco). 

sailor, i/at;n;r. 

salt, clXff. 

salute, doTra^o/iai. 

same, 6 avT6s» 

Samian, 2a/itor. 

Saul, SavXor. 

savage, ayptof, ^pidodi^r. 

save, o'cD^Q). 

saviour, atorfip, 

say, Xryca. 

scatter, (r7reipa>. 

sceptre, aK^irrpop, 

ScythiBOi, 2Kt)^r. 

sea, doXao-o-a. 

season, &pa. 



seat, cdpa. 

second, dtvrtpos, 

secondly, deikepov. 

secret, adj. Kpvm-ds. 

sedition, (rrdo-ir. 

see, y. /SXeVo), 6pd<o. 

seed, (nripfia, 

seek, (rjT€<o. 

seer, /xdvrir. 

seem, €ocica, doxcoi. 

seize, Apna^o). 

seU, (myself himself, etc.) 

self-restrained, iyKparris* 
sell, V. frcoAcico. 
senate, ^ovXfi. 

send, irtfina. 

— away, dn-oarcXXo. 

— rain, v<o. 

sense, aXaBi]ai?f vovg. 

separately, x^P^^* 
serpent, o^if. 
servant, doOXor, wais* 
set fire to, anro}. 

— free, €\€v6rp6<o, 

— in order, rdaraco. 

— up, 6pB6o>f toTrffii* 

settle, V. Ti6rjp,t. 
seven, enrd. 
severe, ^apiis. 
shade, aKid* 
shaggy, daaiis. 
shake, o-cifio. 
shame, alcrx^vrj* 
shameful, alcrxpos* 
shape, fiop(t)rj. 
sharp, o^ijs. 
sheep, npo^arov. 

she-goat, x^H-^^P^^ «'!• 
shepherd, noifiriv. 
shield, dairis* 
shine, XdfiTro). 
ship, vavs. 
short, fiiKpot, 
short-lived, €<l>rip€pos. 
shout, s. ^ori. 
show, <f>aiv&^ SctKWfii, 
shun, (f>v\d(T(ropai. 
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shut, V. Kk€i<o ; in, or out, cip- 

Sicily, SiKcXta. 

sight, oylns. 

sign, arffie'iov, 

signal, V. oTifxaipcD ; s. arf^t^ov. 

signify, (rT}fiaiv<o, 

silence, a-tyrj. 

silent, I am, a-iyd<o, 

silver, apyvpos* 

siniiloT) ofxotoff. 

simple, dTrXoOf. 

simply, d7rXfi0ff. 

sin, S. AfiapTia ; v. dftaprdva, 

since, cVci, intid^. 

siag, deidfi), ado). 

single, dTrXoOff. 

sister, dbi\(f>fj, 

sisterly, 0iXddeX0of. 

six, €( ; sixth, exror. 

size, ^€y(dos, 

slander, v. din^dWa. 

slave, douXof. 

— I am a, dovXtva, 
slavery, dovXtia. 
slay, icrciVo), ciTroKrctya). 
sleep, vnvoi. 
slow, ^pabOs. 
small, /xiKp<)f. 
smite, /3dXXci>. 
snake, o<^tf. 
so, ovra>r. 

— great, roaovros, 

— long, T«<aff. 

— much OTf many, roaos. 
soldier, orparKunyc. 
solitary, eprjpos. 
solitude, iprjpia. 

some, riff ; something, rt. 
some — some, ol piv — oi be* 
son, vios* 

song, <^br]. 

soon, raxv, 

sophist, (ro<l>iaTTj5. 

soul, yjrvxri. 

sound, s. (fxavri ; adj, vyi^s* 

source, wjyy^. 

sow, Jff. 

9 



Spartan, 2jrapTtdT>;r. 
speak, XcyoD ; ill o^ KaKS>s» 
speaking, evQ, fi\aa<t>ripla, 
spear, dopv, 
spectacle, 0ta. 
speech, Xdyor. 

— possessed of, (jxav^en, 
speed, rd^^ot, 
sphere, acfiaipa. 
spherical, a^tpo^id^s. 
spirit, yl^vxrii Ovpos^ in^vpa. 
sport, S. Traidtd ; V. Trat^o). 
spring, s. myy^ ; -time, lap (5p). 
staff, a-KrJTTTpov, 
stage, a-Krjvfj, 

stand, V. earrjKa^ see tarript. 
star, aarpov. 
state, s. noKis. 
steal, KXeVro). 
stick, pd^Sof. 
still, ado. €Tt. 
sting, KfVTpov, 
stir, Kiueo), 
stoic, aruXKoS' 
stone, Xi^or. 

stop, iravat ; intrans, navopai, 
storm, s. x^ipMv, 

stout, na)(vs, 

straight, 6pd6s. 

straightway, €vdvs. 

straining, s. rovos, 

stranger, (ci/o;. 

stream, s. norapos. 

strength, Icrxvs^ a-divoSf Kpdrog, 

stretch, r£iVo>. 

strew, aropevwpu 

strife, 6pir. 

strike, rvnTfOj TrX^o'd'o^ 

stript, yvpvds, 

strive after, airivba, 

strong, adj. dvuaros* 

strong, am, v. €ppu>pcu^ 

struggle, s. iBkos. 

struggling, a0\ios, 

stumble, v. rrra/o). 

subdue, KaTaaTp€<j>opai» 

such, rotof. 

such as, olos> 
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suffer, fra(r;^a>. 

snffer pnnishmeiit, bUrjp dlBafii, 
suffice, dpK(<o. 
summer, 6tpol, 
summit, uKfirj, 
sun, ffKios. 
.superior, Kp€i<ra<av, 
sure, aa<l>fjs. 
surely, ?. 
surpass, irpo€\<o* 
surprising, napaSo^o?, 
surround, irepifioKka, 
survive, nepiyiyvop^i* 
swan, KvKvoi, 
swear, v. t^p.wpx* 
sweet, ribvs, 

swift, uiKVS» 

swim, viti>, 

Syracusan, "^vpaKoaios, 
Syracuse, Svpdicovo'at. 
Syrian, ^vpos. 
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table, Tpdir€(a. 
take, Xap^dvco^ alp€<o, 

— in exchange, aXXao-cra). 

— up, oTpo). 

taken, I am, dXiaKopai, 

tale, fivdos. 

taste, y. ycvopxu, 

teach, fitSaoTKo); get (have) 

taught, diSda-KOfjiat, 
teacher, MdaKoKos* 
tear, bdKpvov. 

tell, ^pa^o), Xcyo)* 

temper, v. Kcpdvwfii. 
temperate, o-axppav, fAtrptos, 
temple, Icpov, 
ten, d«a ; tenth, btKoros. 

tent, crKTjuri. 

ten thousand, /tupcoc. 
terrible, betpos. 

territory, x^P^* 
than, r[, 
thanks, xdpis, 
that, conj, 6tij as, 



that, pron. iKtivos, 
the, 6, ^, rd. 

theft, xXoTrr/. 
their, <T<li€T€poSf avrSav, 
then, roTc, o^i/. 
thence, (KtlBev, 
there, c'lcf I, €i/^cu 
therefore, oiv^ toIwv* 

they, avToi^ iKiivoi. 

thick, daavs, 

thief, KXeTTTi/f. 

thing, npdyixa^ X^P^jfui^ 

think, i/o/ii^o), oco/xat. 

third, rpiTos* 

thirtieth, rptaKoarros* 

thirty, rpuiKOPTcu 

this, ovToSf ode. 

thither, cVflo-e. 

thou, av. 

thought, yvoiprj, 

thousand, xi'Xioi. 

Thracian, ep«i|* 

three, rpfU, 

thrice, rptr. 

through, dia. 

throw, V. iSoXXcA. 

thus, ovrcof. 

thus much, too-ovto, 

thy, o-dff. 

till, V. €pyd(opai. 

time, )(p6vos. 

tired, I am, Kupuo), 

to another place, oXXoo-c. 

to-day, (rrjuepov, 

together, apxi, 

toil, TTOVOS. 

tomb, Tvp^or. 
to-morrow, avpiov, 
tongue, ykaaaa, 
too, Kai, 
tooth, odovs. 
torch, \ap,7rds. 
towards, trp6s» 
town, aarv, 
train, v. da-Kica, 
trample on, irarioi, 
transgress, TrapajSatW. 
tread, Trar^cd. 
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treasure, 6ricravp6s, 

tree, dfvdpov» 

trip up, cr<idXX(». 

trireme, rpt7/pi;r. 

Trojan, TpmKos. 

trophy, rponaiou* 

trouble, nopos. 

Troy, Tpoia. 

true, aXndTjs* 

truly, firjv, Toi ; dXrjBois* 

trumpet, a-aKniyi, 

trust, V. TTiarcvo). 

tanith, dKrjBeia, 

turn, s. rponos, V. rpcirca ; in- 

tranB. rptirofiai, 
turn out, dno^aiva, 
twelve, dcadcica. 
twenty, c(Koai(i'). 
twice, dt'ff. 
two, 8uo. 

two hundred, dioKoaioi, 
type, rvTTOff. 
tyrant, rvpawos* 



U 



Ulysses, 'Oduo-o-evr. 
unacquainted, ayvcas. 
unarmed, yvp-vos* 
undecaying, dyrjpoDs* 
under, xmo, 

undergo danger, Ktv^vveva. 
undertake, atpofiai, 
undying, dBduaTos. 
uneducated, dnaldcvros, 
unfortunate, dvcrrvxrjs* 
ungrateful, dxdpicrros' 
ungrudging, a(j)dovos 
universe, Koa-fxos* 

unjust, adiKOS, 

— I am, dBiKta, 
unpleasant, drjdfit. 
unrestrained, dKparrjs. 
unwholesome, voaahrjf. 
unwilling, aKoap. 
unworthy, dvd^ios. 



up, ava, 

upon, eni 

up to, er, €tf. 

upright, opBos, 

urge en, anevba, 

use, V. xpdoiMu ; s. XPW^^* 



valid, Kvpios, 
vehement, of vr. 
Venus, *A<t>podiTrf, 
verily, ?. 
verse, enos, 
very, fiaXa, 
vex, Xvnecj, 
vice, KaKia, 
victim, Ovaia. 
victory, viKr}. 
violence, ^ia, 
violent, /Siator. 
virgin, rrapdeVor. 
virtue, dptr^, 

vocal, <f>ci>vri€is, 
voice, (fxavri, 
vote, S. yva>firj, 
Vulcan, ''H^flKTror. 



W 

wake, iydpa, 

walk about, nepinaTea. 

wall, Tclx^^' 

wand, pathos. 

wander, TiXai/aopat. 

want of leisure, ao-xoXm. 

war, TToXf/ior ; wage war, TroXe- 

p€(a, 

ward off, dpt^i^ca. 
warm, adj, depfxds. 
wash, V. Xovoj. 
waste, V. <t>B(ip(a, 
watch, s. (pvXaK^, 
watchman, <^vXa£. 
water, vdeap. 
way, 6B6s' 
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we, ^/ifir. 
weak, daOeinjt. 
weakness, da^cVcia. 
wealth, jtXovtos, 
weapon, onXov. 
wearisome, ^apvs, 
weary, I am, KOfiva, 
weave, nXtKa, 
weep, doKpvoi* 
weight, fidpos, 
well, adv. tv. 

— bom, €vy€vri£, 

— disposed, etuovs, 

— girdled, [ ^^ 

— girt, '\'^C<^^^^' 

what, Tis ; what kind of, iroios. 
when, interr, tto'tc ; indirect, 

onoTf *, Tel, 0T€, 
whence, interr. iroBev ; reL BOev, 
whenever, Snore, 
where, interr. nov; indirect, 

OTTov', rel. ov, €v6a. 
whether, ndrepov. 
which (of two) ? iroTfpot. 
while, whilst, ca)r. 
whither, interr. iroi'y indirect, 

oTToi ; rel. ot. 
w)io, interr. tU ; rel. os. 
whoever, oans. 
whole, oXof. 
wholly, okas. 
why, Tt. 

wicked, irovrjpos. 
wickedness, d8iKia. 
wife, yvvTj. 
wild, (iyptoS' 

— beast, Brjpiov. 

will, V. povkofiai, BiXta. 

willing, €KODv, 
win, V. viKaa. 
wind, s. av€fios. 
wine, olvos. 
winter, ;^f t/i(Di/. 
wisdom, ao<f)ia. 



wise, fToffioi. 
wish, V. ^otXofuu. 
with, avv, /ierd. 

— a view to, inl. 

— difficulty, /idXtff. 

— the help of, avp. 
withont stint, a<j)Bovos. 
witness, fidprvs. 

wolf, \VK0S. 

woman, yvvr). 
wonder, I „ /» <> 
wonder at, [ ^- ^"^'^^f^' 
wonderful, davixavros* 
wood, vXrj. 

woody, v\rj€if. 

word, \6yos, prjfia, cnos* 

work, V. ipyd(pp>ai ', s. fpyov, 

world, Koa-fios. 

worse, x^ipuiv. 

worship, ac/So), esp. in Mid. 

worthless, dvd^ios. 

worthy, dftot. 

wound, s. cAKor ; v. TiTpoiaKoi, 

wrath, dpyrj. 

wrestler, dOXrjr^s* 

wretched, aBkios^ tX^/xwv. 

write, ypd^(a. 

writing, ypaffyf]. 

wrong, V. d8iK(a>, 



year, tros* 
yes, pai. 
yesterday, x^«- 

yet, 7ra>, ofuos. 

yield, irflOopxti. 

yoke, C^ov. 

yonder, that, €K(ivos» 

you, v/xcir. 

young, s. TfKvop ; adj. vtos* 

your, vfX€T€pos» 

youth, vecofias^ vtdrrjs. 
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TAYIiOB'S (BATABD) School History of Germany 1 60 

TBNNBT'S Grammatical Analyzer 1 SO 

WEBSTBB'S Elementary Spelling-Book 16 

Elementary Reader 15 

WUXAKB'S Synopsis of General History 3 00 

WIIiliLAIICS and FAOKABD'S Gems of Penmanship 5 00 

WHiLIAJCSOirS Elementary Treatise on Differential Calcolns 8 75 

Elementary Treatise on Integral Calcalns 8 75 

WILSON'S Elementary Treatise on Logic 1 30 

WLNSIiOWS Elements of Moral Philosophy 1 80 

WOBTHEITS First Lessons in Mechanics 65 

Rudimentary Drawing 65 

WRIGHT'S Primary Lessons 25 

TOXniiANS'S (Professor) Olass-Book of Chemistry 1 60 

(Eliza A.) First Book of Botany 85 

Second Book of Botany 1 80 

Botanical Charts 15 76 

* Keytosame 85 



Elementary Works on Mechanical and Physical Science^ forming 

a Series of 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 



APAFTSD FOB THS VSI OV 



ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 

SDTISD BT 

FroL T. I. GOODEYE, I. A., ud C. W. lERRIFIELD, F. L 8. 

Folly innstrated, and handsomely printed in lOmo. Price, cloth, $1.50 per 

▼olnme, with the exception of a single yolnme of nearly 400 pages, the 

price of which is $3.60. Sixteen yolnmes of the series hare been 

published, and others are in preparation. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishkrs, 

1, 3, & 6 Bond Street, New York. 



CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 



16ino, :Fle»ible eloth, - . - Price, OQ cents. 

Under the above titles Messrs. D. Applston & Co. are issuing a series 
of small volumes upon some of the principal classical and English writers, 
whose works form subjects of study in our colleges, or which are read bv 
the general public concerned in classical and English literature for its 
own sake. As the object of the series is educational, care is taken to 
impart information in a systematic and thorough way, while an mtelligent 
interest in the writers and their works is sought to be aroused by a clear 
and attractive style of treatment. Classical authors especially have too 
long been regarded as mere instruments for teaching pupils the principles 
of grammar and language, while the personality of the men themselves 
and the circumstances under which they wrote have been kept in the 
background. Against such an irrational and one-sided method of educa- 
tion the present series is a protest. 

It is a principle of the series that, by careful selection of authors, the 
best scholars in each department shall have the opportunity of speaking 
directly to students and readers, each on the subject which he has made 
his own. 

The following volumes are in preparation : 



SOPHOCLES Professor Lewis CampbeU. [Ready. 

EUBIPIDES Professor Slahaf^. {Beady, 

HBBODOTTJS Professor Bryce. 

DEMOSTHENES S. H. Butcher, Iff. A. 

VEBGIIi Professor Nettleship. [Seady. 

HORACE T. H. "Ward, M. A. 

CICERO Professor A. S. Wilkins. 

IjIVY "W. "W. Capes, M. A. 



IHIIiTON Rev. Stopford A.Brooke. [Ready. 

BACON Rev. Dr. Abbott. 

SPENSER Professor J. W. Hales. 

CHAUCER P. J. Pumivall. 

Other volumes to follow. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New Tobk. 
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